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PRONTISPIKCE : PLATE I. 

HEADS, kc. OF QUADRUPEDS. UPON AN OUTLINC OP THE 
HEAD or THE GREAT WHALE. 



Fig. 

1. Rhinoceros.. 

2. Seal. 

3. Cat. 

4. Sables 

5. Bear. 

Q. Badger^ 

7. Camel. 

8. Elk. 

9. Stag^ or red deer. 



Fig. 

10. Fallow deer. 

11. Chamois. 

12. Antelope. 

13. Goat. 

14. Sheep. 

15. Bison. 

16. Hog. 

17. Outline of the head of the 

Great Whale. 



PLATE II. ' 

PARTS OF MAMMIFIEROUS ANIMALS. 



18. Manis. 

19. Armadillo. 

20. Elephant. 

21. ^aniel. 
92. Greyhounds 

23. Mastiff. 

24. Fo^. 



25. Bearer. 

26. Hare. 

27. Musk. 

28. Rein-deer. 

29. Ox. 

30. Horse. 



PLATE III. 

PARTS OF BIRDS. 



31. Falcon. 

32. Bird of paradise^ 

33. Crowned pigeon. 



34. Pheasants 

35. Cock. 

36^ RedGrous. 



IV 



EXPLANATION OF TBE PLATES. 



Pig. 

37. Black Grous. 

38. Ptanniffan. 

39. Bustard. 

40. Ostrich. 

41. Heron. 

42. Bittern. 

43. Snipe. 

44. Curlew. 



Pig. 

45. Woodcock. 

46. RufT. 

47. Swan. 

48. £ider duck. 

49. Puffin. 

50. Penguin. 
61. Gannet* 



PLATE IV. 

REPTILES AND FISHES. 



52. Turtle. 

53. Imbricated Turtle. 

54. Guana. 
65. Eel. 

56. Mursna. 

57. Sword-fish. 

58. Cod. 



59. Torsk. 

60. Burbot. 

61. Thunny. 

62. Guraard. 

63. Tench. 

64. Dog-fish. 



PLATE V. 

FISHES, &c. 



65. Doree. - 

66. Turbot. 

67. Surmullet. 

68. Salmon. 

69. Gar fish. 

70. Carp. 

71. Sturgeon. 

72. Skate. 



73. Lamprey. 

74. Lobster. 

75. Prawn. 

76. Crab. 

77. Oysters. 

78. Scallop. 

79. Muscle. 

80. Cockle. 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 



ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

1. Animals are natarai bodies which possess organi- 
zation> life^ sensation^ and voluntary motion. ZooLOOT 
is that branch of natural history which treats of their 
systematic arrangement ; their structure and functions; 
their habits of life> instincts^ and uses to mankind. 

2. The objects comprehended within the animal 
kingdom are divided into six classes, namely^ Mam^^ 
maUa or Mammiferous Animals, Birds, Amphibia ox 
Amphibious Animals, Fishes^ Insects, and Worms: 
which are thus distinguished : 



CLASSES. 



"I 



Mamhaua 



WiUi Tertebne- 



Without ▼ertebr«. Cold white blood < 



IILAvruBiA 
IV.FitHis 
Have anteniue . V.Ihsbcib 
Havetentacula. VI. Worms 



•wi 



3. The first class. Mammalia, consists of those 
animals which produce their young alive, and after- 
wards nourish them with milk secreted in their mafrima 
or breasts ; it comprises most of the quadrupeds, the 

whales, and a few others. 
VOL. ni. B 
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IirTROOUCTION. 

1(K The fiihes are divided hrto six ordxbs. 



ORDERS OF FISHES. 

I. Apodal Have bony gills; and no ▼tntnl 

fins, as the eel. 

11. Jugular Have bony gills; and the ventral 

fins situated in front of the pec- 
toral fins, as the coc/, haddock, 
and wMtinfif. 

III. Thoaacic Have bony gills ; and the ventral 

fins situated directly under the 
pectoral fins, as the perch and 
mackarel. 

IV. Abdomikal Have bony gtUa ; and tlie ventral 

fins on the belly behind the pec- 
toral fins, as the salmon, her' 
rings, and carp. 
v. Bravchiosteoqus. . Have their gills dettitute oi bony 

rays. 
VI. CHOKBaoPTERTOXous Have cartilaginous fins, ai the 

sturgeons^ shark, and skaiCm , 



11. The fifth elass oi animals comprises the iNSBCTg, 
These are so denominated from the greater number of 
them having a separation in the middle of their bodies^ 
hj which they are, as it were, cut into two parts. The 
science which treats of them is called ENTOMOLOcnr. 

Insects have, in general, six or mmre legs, which are> 
for the most part, nearly of equal length and thickness. 
Sometimes, however (as in the mole-cricket), the fore- 
legs are very thick and strong, for burrowing into 
the ground, sometimes the hind thighs are long and 
thick, for leaping; or flattened, fringed with hairs, 
and situated nearly in a horixontal position, to serve as 
oars for swimming. 

Most of the insect tribes are furnished with wmgs. 
Some, as the beetles, have two membranous wings, 
covered and protected by hard and crustaceous cases. 



8 UTTBODUCTION. 

12. Linnsus has divided the animals of this class 
into seven ordbbs. 



ORDERS OF INSECTS. 

I. CoLEOPTxaovs Have djrtra or crustaceous cases oorer* 

ing the wings ; and which, when dosed, 
fonn a lonsitudinal division along Htfit 
middle of Uie back, as the chafer. 
II. Hemifteboub Have four wings, Uie upper ones partly 

crustaoeons, and partly membranous; 
not divided straight down the middle of 
the back, but crossed, or incumbent on 
eadi other, as the eock'Toacfu 

III. LEPiDOPTEaouB Have four wings covered with fine 

scales, almost like powder, as the huU 
terjiiet and moths, 

IV. Neuroptxbous Have four membranous and semi-trans* 

parent wings, veined like net-work; 
and the tail without a sting, as the 
dragim'JIif and ephemera. 
y. Hymenoptxrovs Have four membranous and semi- 
transparent wings, vdned like net- 
work; and the tul armed with a stingy 
as the wcup and bee. 

VI. DiPTEBOUS.... Have only two wings, as the common 

houte-JUes, 

VII. Apterous .... Have no wings, as the tpiders. 



IS. The sixth and last class of animals consists of 
WORMS, or vei^mes. These are slow of motion, and 
have soft and fleshy hodies. Some of them have hard 
internal parts, and others have crustaceous coverings. 
In some of the species eye& and ears are very percep- 
tible, whilst others appear to enjoy only the senses of 
taste and touch. Many have no distinct head, and 
most of them are destitute of feet. They are, in gene- 
ral, so tenacious of life, that parts which have been 
destroyed will he re-produced. These animals are 
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princtpelly <K«ting»i«hed from those of the othet daises 
l^ haTing tentacuhiy or feelers. 

14. Some late writers have divided the worms into 
three or more distmct classes; but the Linnaan division 
iff into five ordbbs. 



ORDERS OF VERMES, OR WORMS. 

I. Intxbtinal Atc tunple and nakad, without limbt; 

tome of them live within other animals, as 
the oicaridei and tape»9ormMf others in 
water, as ihtheeheti and a few in the 
earth, as the earth-worm, 
II. MoLLrscouB Are simple animals, without shelU and 

furnished with limbs, as iht emitk-JUh, 
medustef ttar-Jlth^ and sea-urchins, 

III, Testaceous Are aniinalasimikrto the last, but eorered 

with shells, as o^siers^ eockksy snaUs^ and 
Umpets* 

IV. Zoophytes • Are composite animals, and appear to hold 

a rank between animals ana vegetables ; 
though they are in fact true animals, and 
possess sensation and yoluntary motion. 
In manj insfanffs a great numbo of them 
inhabit the same stone, but some are soft, 
naked, and separate. The coral^ sponge^ 
and poiffpesy are instances of this onler. 
V. Akimalgulss Are destitute of tentacnla or feders, and 

are generally so minute as to be iuTisible 
to the naked eye. They are chiefly found in 
different infunons of animal and vegetable 
substances. 



It should be here observed that, although we have 
given the above arrangement of the animal kingdom 
according to Linnaus, the student must not conclude 
that no other arrangements have been proposed by 
scientific naturalists. On the contrary, we are obliged 
to state, that many other zoological arrangements have 

b5 



10 IKTBODU&nOS. 

been made puUic by endneiit naturalists ; and tbat the 
opinion of the scientific pablic is much divided don^ 
eeniing the value at the different sjFitema to which we 
httve adverted^ and an cxpositioo of whidi our limits 
forbid us to give. We may, however^ just observe^ 
that CuYiEB^ a celebrated French naturalist, still 
alive, is eminent as a zoologist; that lately in our 
own country Mr. Mao Leay on Insects, and Mr. 
ViooRS on Biros, have much excited the public atten- 
tion by what they call the Quinairy circles, in which 
they contend that both insects and birds are naturally 
and harmoniously arranged. But although those sys- 
tems are ingenious, they have not met with that uni* 
•versal acceptance among the scientific public which, if 
true, it is desirable that they should obtain. 

It may be just added, that the establishment of the 
Zoological Society, and the exhibition of numerous 
animals in the Regent's Park, London, by that asso- 
ciation, form an epoch in the progress of natural his- 
tory which will not soon be forgotten. The numbers 
of visitors which frequent the Zoological Gardens are 
almost incredible ; they evince the strong taste for the 
study of Zoology now growing up among an active and 
intelligent population. 



CLASS I.~MAMMIFEROUS ANIMALS. 



ORDER I.— PRIMATES. 



15. MAN. 

Although the human body is not, in general, considered 
90 usefiu as the bodies of many other animals, yet, as 
affor£ng the best means of informing us concerning the 
nature cf our actwd structure, and the functions and uses of 
the different parts, and thus enabling us to cure, more effec^ 
tually, the diseases and accidents to which ufc are continually 
exposed, the study of anatomy, by an inspection of the dead 
body, is surely of the utmost importance, and should be encou' 
raged by every one desirous of promoting the happiness and 
wetl'betng of our species. 

This sentiment ought, in all our processes of education, to 
be strongly impressed upon the young mind: for who would 
choose to trust a surgeon in the amputation of a limb, the 
opening of a vein, or even the extraction of a tooth, if he 
thotight htm ignorant of anatomy f The human body, there~ 
fire, as an anatomical study, is, above all bodies, beyond all 
price; and although the trade ff midnight exhutnation cannot 
be countenanced, while the feelings of the living ought unques' 
tionably to be respected, it is, nevertheless, devoutly to be hoped 
that, ere long, the study of anatomy will be rendered legiti- 
mate^ safe, and honourable, and that midnight exhumation 
will be expunged from the catalogue (f our social misde^ 
meanours- 

The only production of the human body which appears to be 
useful in a commercial view, is the hair. 

Human hair^ for yn^ and ornamental head-dresses^ 
is imported into this country from the Continent^ and 
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chiefly from Crennany. We also import hair from 
China^ but the latter is generally of a very dark colour. 
On the Continent this article is almost wholly collected 
by pedlars^ who travel through the different countries, 
and carry trinkets and other articles for sale, and to 
exchange for it. 

When, some years ago, long hair was much more 
fashionable than it is at present, great numbers of 
young women in Germany suffered their hair to grow, 
and had it cut, from time to time, as a source of emo- 
lument. The notion that long hair is frequently cut 
from the heads of persons after they are dead is totally . 
Unfounded, since die uncertainty of such supply would 
alone render it impracticable. The hair that is used 
for men's wigs is almost wholly children's hair, no other 
being in general considered sufficiently fine for this 
puipose. 

The value of hair is from dve to twelve shillings per 
ounce, according to the quality, length, or colour. 
Before it can be used it is weU rubbed with dry sand, 
and afterwards boiled, to dean it. Such as is intended 
for wigs, if it do not curl naturally, is twisted round 
small earthenware cylinders, put into a vessel with 
sand or bran, and baked in an oven, until it acquire this 
property. The most scarce and valuable kind of hair is 
that of a flaxen colour. 

In lawyers' and judges' wiffs horse-hair and goats'- 
hair are frequently used, to give sti&ess and form to 
the different parts. 

16. APES, BABOONS, and MONKEYS (Simla),* 
are all animah of hoi climates, none of them, except the Barhary 
ape rSimia innuus) being ever found wild in Europe, They 
are distinguished ly having four front teeth in each jaw, and 
all their feet formed like hands. 

Linrutus, tuihough he has arranged these animals under one 
tribe, has characterised the apes by the entire want of tails; 
the baboons by having short tails ; and the monkeys by hav» 

* By subsequent naturalists diis tribe has been separated into 
ierend genera* 
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img kmg ones. The iaiis afeome of ike numkeys, pariicmlarfy 
t&e of Souik America, are so formed, thai the animals are 
aide to coil them round any oliject so Jirmly as to afford them 
a support in, apparently, the most perilous situations. Several 
of the monkeys have pouches within their cheeks, in which they 
collect their food previously to its being swallowed. 

The chief use to which these animals are applied 
(except as objects of curiosity)^ is as food. The ptgnw 
apes are caught by the Arabs, and fattened for this 
purpose, as we would fatten dieep. Whilst Dampier 
was on the coast of America he frequently partooc of 
this kind of food ; and states that he never ate any 
thing more delicious. The native American tribes eat 
the flesh of almost all kinds of monkeys, preferring 
that, however, of the Jbur-Jingered species to any other. 
Oexmelin informs us that, while in New Spain, the 
hunters regularly brought home, in the evening, such 
monkeys as they had killed in the course of the day ; 
that their flesh somewhat resembled that of a hare, and 
was of a peculiarly sweet flavour ; and that he and his 
companions lived on these animals aU the time they re* 
mained there. 

Desmarchias, in his account of Cayenne, says that 
the flesh of the howling monkeys is a white and very 
palatable food, not inoeed so fat, but in general as 
good, as mutton. Both the negroes and the colonists of 
Surinam occasionally subsist on monkeys. Yet, how- 
ever delicate this kind of food may be, it is extremely 
repugnant to the feelings of an European to partake of 
what, when skinned^ has so much the form and general 
appearance of a human being as these animals. 

The woods of nearly aU hot climates abound in 
monkeys. They feed almost wholly on fruit, erain, 
roots, and other vegetable productions. It would be 
inconsistent with the plan of the present work to enter 
into any detail relative to their habits of life. We can 
only say, generally, that few animals are known to be 
more active, mischievous, and enterprising than these. 
They usually live in immense troops, and commit great 
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depredatums in cultirated grounds near the forests wbere 
they reside ; some of them continuing on watcb^ to sive 
alarm in case of danger^ whilst others are engaged in 
pilfering and carrying off the plunder to their habita- 
tions. 

17* The BATS (Vespertilio) constitute a very singular 
tribe of quadrupeds, which have the toes of their forefeet 
extremely long, and connected together by a very thin and 
dark'Coloured membrane, that extends round the hinder part 
of their body, and serves the place of wings, in enabling them 
& flit along the air in pursuit of food* 

There are near thirty ascertained species of bats, six of 
which are occasionally found in England : the Vespertilio 
murinu8> or common bat, is the most numerous here. Some of 
the bat tribe are smaller than a mouse, but others are so large 
that their extended membranes measure betwixt three and four 
feet in widths The latter are found only in torrid climates. 

All the European bats feed on insects ; their habits 
are also sinffular^ they being usually dormant during 
die day and flying abroad by night ; at which time they 
catch, while on the wing, myriads of night-flying 
moths, the caterpillars of wmch are extremely injurious 
to vegetation ; bats are therefore very useful animals. 

The larger kinds, such as the vampyre and spectre 
bat», the former of which are found in incredible num- 
bers in the islands of the eastern seas, and the latter on 
the continent of South America, are not unfrequently 
used as food. At a particular season of the year, they 
become fat ; and thouffh, whilst alive, their smell is ex- 
oessiyoly rank and unpleasant, they are then said to be 
delicious eating, and, in flavour, somewhat to resemble 
rabbits. The inhabitants of New Caledonia weave 
their hair into various ornamental articles, and plait it, 
with the stalks and leaves of a kind of grass, into 
tassels for their clubs. 



MANI8 — ^ABMADICLOB. IS 

ORDER II.— BRUTA. 

18. The LONG and SHOET-TAILED MANI8 
(Manis tetradactyla^ and pentadactyla. Fig. 18) are very 
singular quadrupeds, with a long muzzle, small mouth desti' 
tute of teeth, and their body covered with scales. They are 
distinguished from each oAer by the former having a very 
long tail and jour toes, and the latter a short tail and jive toes* 

Jltese animals are natives of India, Africa, and China ; 
amd are from four to seven or eight feet in length. From the 
sfioles wUh which their bodies are clad, and the general shape 
ofthe tail, they might he mistaken, at first sight, for lizards* 
The under part of their bodies, however, is clad with hair, 
which is not the case in any species of lizard. 

By the negroes of Africa both the species of manis 
are much sought for, and on account, chiefly, of their 
flesh as food. There is, however, some difficulty in 
procuring them, as they live in obscure places, in the 
midst of rocks, woods, and morasses. When discovered 
they are unable to escape by fliffht, and, in self-defence^ 
roll themselves into a ball, ana erect their scales ; ex- 
posing an armed surface on every side, impenetraUe by 
the teeth of dogs, but easily assailable by the spean 
of the negroes. In their habits these animals are 
gentle and innoxious, and subsist only on insects, of 
different kinds. 

Their scales, which are sufficiently hard to strike fire 
when struck against flint, are applied to many useful 
purposes. 

19. The ARMADILLOS (Dasypus, Fig. 19)* are a tribe 
of quadrupeds, which have grinding teeth, but no canine nor 

front teeth J their bodies are covered with a crustaceous shdL 

There are ten. species, all of which art inhabitants of Brazil 
and other parts qf South America, and are from eight or ten 
inches to three feet in length. The species are distinguished 

from each other chiefly by the number of flexible bands which 
extend across their back. 

Their flesh is a favourite food with the inhabitants 

* The Dasypus novem-cincius, or Nike-bakded Akmabulo, 
■lay be seen nmniiig actively abont in the Zoological Oardeni. 
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of South America. Of their shelU these people make 
baaketB> boxes, and numerous ornamental articles, which 
they paint and adorn in various ways ; and the shells, re- 
duced to powder, are sometimes administered internally 
as a medicine. 

It is customary to hunt armadillos with dogs that are 
trained for the purpose. They reside in burrows which 
they dig in the ground. Into these they endeavour to 
retreat when pursued: or, if at too great a distance, 
they attempt to dig new ones before they are overtaken. 
When in tneir holes, they are either smoked out, or are 
expelled by pouring in water. The moment they are 
seused they roll themselves together, and will not again 
extend unless placed near a hot fire. These animals 
seldom appear abroad except during the night; they 
are often caught in snares that are laid for them at the 
mouths of their debs. 

«0. The RHINOCEROS.— There are two species ofrhu. 
noeeros, one of which has one, and the other two horns, situated 
on the nose, and three hoofs on each foot. 

These are animals of a large size and bulky form; they 
live in swamps, morasses, and forests, in wet situations, within 
the torrid regions. The sinole-hobned Ahinocekos 
(Rhinoceros unicornis. Fig. 1), which is generally five or six 
feet in height, is found in Africa, in the central and southern 
parts of Asia, ana in the islands of Sumatra and Ceylon, Its 
skin is blackish, naked, extremely thick, covered with a kind 
of warts, and disposed into large folds on different parts of the 
Dody, The two-hobned Rhinoceeos (Rhinoceros bi« 
cornis) is a native of Africa, and has a thick anddark^coloured 
skin, but not arranged in folds like that of the preceding 
species. 

The skin of the rhinoceros is an article in great de- 
mand in several countries of Asia and Africa. It is 
manufactured into the best and hardest leather that can 
be imagined ; and targets or shields are made of it« 
that are proof against even the stroke of a scimitar* 
In this state the colour of the skin is variegated ; and 
when polished it is nearly similar in appearance to tor- 
toise-shellt The inhabitants of Surat make very elegant 
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targets of these hides, which they stud with silver* 
heeded nails. The Hottentots make chanboks or whipe 
of them. 

In Sumatra, Ceylon, and some parts of India, the 
Jlesh of the rhinoceros is a useful food. The hams, 
which are from twelve to fifteen inches in length, and 
three to six inches in diameter, are much esteemed 
amongst the Mahometans, not on account of any real 
utility, but from their being considered an antidote 
against poison. Good*sLsed horns, if purchased at three 
or four pounds sterling each, may be sold in the East 
Indies, with considerable profit, to the Arabian mer* 
chants. They are made into drinking cups. By the 
Arabians they are frequently made into the hilts of 
swords ; and are sold at an enormous price for that pur- 
pose. They are also manufactured into snuflT-bozeSj 
which are considered preferable to such as are made of 
tortoise-shell. We are informed by Martial, that the 
Roman ladies of fashion used them in their baths^ to 
hold their essence bottles and oils. 

The savage tribes of southern Africa, and even the 
inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope, set a high 
value on the dried bloixl of the rhinoceros, to which 
they ascribe great medicinal virtues* The hoqfSf and 
even the teeth, are also used medicinally. 

Although the rhinoceros is naturally of a quiet and 
inofiensive disposition, its strength is such, that few 
animals are able to contend with him : the thickness of 
his hide is so great, as in several parts to be impenetrable 
even by a musket balL These animals feed entirely on 
vegetable food, but particularly on the leaves and tender 
branches of shrubs. Their horns are not fixed into the 
bone of the head, like those of other quadrupeds, but 
only into the ddn. They appear loose whilst the 
animals are in a quiescent state ; but when they are 
irritated, they become fixed and immoveable. 

«1. ne ELEPHANT (Elephas, Fig. 80), the only 
known animal of the tribe to which it belongt, i$ an inhabitant 
of the warmer regions of Asia and Africa, and is distin* 
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fftMid by having 'two long tusks projecting front the umper 
jaw, and the snout lengthened into a long andjlexible trunk. 

The general height of the elephant is nine or ten feet. Its 
skin is of a dingy brown colour, and nearly destitute of hair. 
The tusks are much longer in the male than the female. 
Each of the feet have five rounded hoofs : and the tail, which 
is short, is terminated by a few scattered, and very thick 
black hairs. 

Throuffbout the whole of the East Indies^ as well as 
in several other parts of Asia> the elephant is an animal 
of indi^nsable utility. When tamed and reduced to 
a state oi submission^ he becomes so tractable as to 
obey all the orders of his keeper. Elephants are formed 
in a particular manner for the service of man in hot 
climates. They are employed both as beasts of draft 
and burthen; one elephant is supposed equal to as 
much work as six horses. They are conducted by a 
man, who sits on their neck^ and who employs as a 
weapon an iron rod^ hooked at the end, with which he 
pricks the animal to urge him forward, or turn him in 
any direction that may be required. Almost all the 
articles that are transported from place to place in India 
are conveyed by elephants. They bend their knees to 
accommodate those who mount them : and, with their 
trunks, they even assist the persons l:^ whom they are 
loaded. Before the invention of gunpowder, elephants 
were much employed by the Indians in their wars. 
They are now chiefly used for the purposes o£ labour 
and parade. They require much attention, and are 
generally fed with rice, either raw or boiled, and mixed 
with water, of which each elephant will devout daily 
near a hundred pounds' weight, besides a certain quantity 
of fresh herbage which is procured for him. They are 
led to the water thrice a day, both to drink and bathe ; 
their daily consumption of water for drink has bees 
estimated at forty five-gallons each. 

The modes in which elephants are caught and do- 
mesticated are curious and interesting. In a wild state 
theyinhahifc^ in large troops, the thick and boundless 
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forests of Asia and Africa. To obtain the angle male 
Repliants, il is customarf > in some ports of India, to 
employ females^ which are trained for that particular 
purpose. When the hunters have discoven^ a male 
dephant that suits them^ they conduct four of the 
females silently and slowly^ at a little distance from each 
other, nearly to the place where he is feeding. If> as 
frequently is the case, he permit their approada, two of 
them are conducted, one on each side, close to his ntdk, 
a third places herself across his tail, and the fourth is 
brought up by the proper attendants, who immediately 
pass under the animal and tie his legs with ropes. 
After this he is further secured : and, at length, though 
not without much difficulty, is conveyed home and 
domesticated. 

When a herd of elephants are to be secniedj a party 
consisting sometimes of 500 persons are employed. 
These, by fire and noises, drive them into certain en* 
closures, formed for the purpose ; an operation which 
generally occupies several day^. These enclosures axe 
three in number, and communicate with each olhe^ by 
narrow openings or gateways. The opening of the 
outer enuosuxe is disguised, as much as possible, by 
bamboos and branches of trees stuck into the grmind, 
so as to make it lode like a natural jungle. It is not 
without mudi difficulty that the leader can be induoed 
to enter : but, after he has passed, all the others imme- 
diatdy follow* There is stiU greater difficulty in in* 
ducing them to pass into the second and third endosiires : 
and Ifutly, one by one, into the roomee, an outlet about 
sbcty feet in length, and so narrow that the animab axe 
unable to turn round in it. Here, after in vain exert* 
ing aU their powers to break down the fences, and 
escape, they are all, in succession, secured by xopes that 
axe fastened round their legs. 

To domesticate the animals, they are now each placed 
under a keeper, who is appoioted to attend and instruct 
them. After the dephant has for some days been sup- 
plied with food and watei^ the keeper ventures to 
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approach him. He strokes and pats him with his hand, 
at the same time speakine to him in a soothing voice ; 
and after a little while tne beast begins to know and 
obey him. By degrees the keeper beo^mes familiar ; he 
ventures to mount upon his back from one of the tame 
elephants, and at length seats himself on his neck^ from 
whence he afterwards regulates and directs all his 
motions. In a few weeks the animal becomes obedient ; 
his fetters are by degrees taken off; and, in the course 
of six months, he submits entirely to his keeper's will. 

Wild male elephants are frequently hunted and killed, 
both in Asia and Africa, on account of their tusks, 
which constitute the ivoiy of commerce. The tempta- 
tion held out, at the Cape of Good Hope, to this danger* 
ous pursuit, in which many of the hunters lose their 
Hves, is the payment of a guilder per pound for the 
tusks; these weigh from SO to 130 pounds each. For 
the whitest, smoothest, and most compact ivory that 
is known, we axe, however, indebted to the island of 
Ceylon. The whole quantity of ivory exported frani 
the Cape of Good Hope in four years, ending in 1804, 
amounted to 5,9^1 pounds; and the average annual 
quantity vended at the East India Company's sales firom 
1804 to 1808 was twenty-six tons. Ivory is also 
tonight from various places in the Gulph of Guinea: 
the small tusks are there called scrivelioes. 

Ivory is also used for making ornamental utensils, 
mathematical instruments, boxes, combs, dice, and an 
infinite variety of toys. This substance is also used for 
painting miniatures upon, for which, however, it goes 
through a peculiar preparation. It is capable of being 
stainS of various and very beautiful colours. From 
the shavings of ivory, as from those of hartshorn, may, 
by bailing, be obtained a jelly. Bone is frequently sub- 
stituted for ivory, but it is easily known by its pores, 
which are not to be seen in ivory, and by its wanting 
the beautiful white veins by which ivory is distin- 
guished. 

The Jlesk of the elephant is eaten by the negroes of 
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Africa : the ancients attributed many medichial fuaEtiet 
to the blood and the trunk. 

88. The GREAT MORSE, or ARCTIC WALRUS 

(Trichec^ufl rosmarus)^ t* a marine quadruped of an enormoiu 
n%e, with short Jin^like feet, two great tusks pointing doum^ 
wards from the upper jaw, the lipspecuUarf^ thick, the ttmer 
Up clejf into two targe roitnded lobes, and no front teeth in 
etther Jaw. 

7[%ese animais inhabit the sea near the northern parts of the 
coast of America, and feed on sea-weeds, corallines, and meU» 
fish, Thcf^ are sometimes nearly eighteen feet w length, and 
ten or twelve in circumference. Their skin is qfa dans eolomr, 
and thinly covered with short brownish hair, l^ey have small 
eyes, and small circular orifices in place of external ears* 

We are informed that these animaUy under the name 
of horse-whales^ were objects of pursuit so early as even 
the reign of Kin^ Alfred^ and on account chiefly of 
their tusks and ml. The former are a dose-grained 
kind of ivory, and weigh from ten to nearly thirty pounds 
each ; and the latter, which is equally valuable with 
that of whale oil, is in such abundance that the body of 
each animal yields nearly half a tun. This oil is burned 
in lamps, is used for the same purposes as whale-oil, and 
even eaten by the inhabitants of Greenland with their 
food. Of the skins of the arctic walrus the Green^ 
landers make a thick and strong harness for their sledges 
and carriages ; and they sometimes twist narrow stnps 
of them together to rorm cables. They constitute an 
important article of export from the coast of Labrador. 
The tendons of these animals are capable of being split 
and used as thread. 

So numerous were arctic walruses formerly in the 
Qorthem seas, that it is said the English, in 1706, killed 
on Cherry island (betwixt Norway and Greenland) nearly 
eight hundred of them in six hours; and that, in 1708, 
they kUled nine hundred in seven hours. Of late years* 
however, their numbers are much decreased. 
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23. The COMMON SEAL (Phoca vitulina, Fig. 2)* t* 
a marine quadruped with a large and round head, no external 
ears, the neck smooth, the body tapering gradually to the tail, 
the legs smooth, and all the feet webbed. 

This animal is found on almost all the northern shores of 

Britain, and occastonally on the shores of the British Channel, 

€is well as in miony other parts of the world. It is generally 

from four to six feet in length. Its colour varies, being dusky, 

whitish, grey, black, or spotted. 

Seals are eagerly pursued by the inhabitants of nearly 
all the northern countries of Europe. They are found in 
hoUow rocks or caverns near the sea^ and are killed with 
guns^ dubsy or spears. The usual season for hunting 
them is during the months of October and November. 

The jlesh of seals is much esteemed by the Green- 
landers; and their sUns are extremely serviceable. 
These are converted into clothing; into coverings for 
beds^ houses^ and boats ; and into thongs^ and straps of 
every description. The Americans fill them with air^ 
and make a kind of raft of them. The fat yields a 
dear^ and much sweeter oil than that obtained from 
whales, and is used by the Greenlanders in their lamps, 
and frequently also with their food. Th^Jihres of the 
tendons are said to be a stronger and better substance 
for sewing with than either thread or silk. Before the 
introduction of iron the bones of seals were used for the 
points of weapons both for chase and war. The skins ^ 
the entrails are employed instead of glass in windows ; 
and, sewed together, are formed into shirts and other 
under parts of dress. 

When the long and coarse hair of the seal is pulled off, 
a fine, short, silky, and somewhat fawn-coloured down 
is left, which, in this country is a fashionable fur for 
ornamenting ladies' dresses. This fur woven with silk is 
also manufactured into shawls, which are of an extremely 

* Cabcephalus vtfttlifiMr.— F. Cuv. 
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soft and delicate texture. Seal Mns, when tanned and 
properly dressed^ are converted into a valuable leather 
for shoes and other uses. 

24. The LEONINE SEAL, or SEA LION (Phoca 
jubata) is a marine quadruped which inhahits the shores of 
Kamschatka and Greenland, is sixteen or eighteen feet m 
length, and is distinguished by the male having its neck 
covered with a mane. 

The great quantity of oil which is yielded by these 
seals is the cause of their being pursued and killed^ by 
the inhabitants of all countries on the shores of which 
they are found. The skins of the younger ^nimftlff sie 
made, in Greenland, into garments for women; and 
those of the old ones are used for beds. When the latter 
are freed from the hair, they are applied as coverings for 
boats and houses. They are also sometimes sew^ to- 
gether as b^ to contain provision, and for other uses. 
The skins of the intestines are used for the same purposes 
as those of the common seal ; and the teeth are adtqpted 
for the points of arrows and spears. 

There are numerous other species of seals, all of whidi 
are in some respects useful to mankind, and chiefly for 
the purposes which have been above enumerated. 

25. The DOG (Canis familiaris) is an animal charac" 
terized by Linnaus as having the tail recurved, and bent to* 
wards the left side of the body* Numerous varieties. 

Dogs are found in a wild state in Africa and South AmeriuL. 

As an attached and faithful servant of man, the dog 
is equalled by no animal. Though, in common wi£ 
other brutes, he is incapable of speech, he evinces, on 
innumerable occasions, his feeling and his intelligence. 
He lA all 2eal, warmth, and obedience ; and, forgetful of 
injuries, he seeks only how he may gain the favour and 
affection of his master. During the night he guards the 
house, and, by the noise he makes, he gives notice of the 
approach of depredators. He also protects the property 
committed to his care, and secures it from being plun- 
dered. He directs the steps of the blind, and, in some 
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instances^ has even been instructed to pick up money^ 
and put it into his master's hat. Being endowed with 
great strength, and fleetness of foot, some kinds of dogs 
are trained to the chase^ and taught not only to pursue 
and to destroy noxious and savage beasts^ but also to 
hunt for and secure animals as food for their master. 

Dog skins are converted, by the inhabitants of Green- 
land, into garments, and particularly into stockings. 
They are also used for the coverlets of beds. In our 
own country they are tanned^ and applied to several 
useful purposes, as leather, and particularly for gloves 
and shoes. The hair of some kinds of dogs is so thick 
and matted that, like wool, it is capable of being con* 
verted into doth. A small kind of King Charles's dog 
18 mentioned by Dr. Anderson to have had lone and son 
hair, covering a finer sort, which might, with advantage, 
have been woven into shawls. He ^aks of another 
kind which had a very thick fleece, much resembling that 
of some of the Lincolnshire sheep ; and of a third kind 
with dose frizzed wool, which was shorn annually and 
made into stockings. He, however, remarks that the 
finest hair he ever saw upon a dog, and which indeed 
for softness and gloss more resemhl^ silk than hair, grew 
upon a very smiul kind of Maltese dog. This, if manu- 
factured, might have been converted into shawls of 
uncommon softness and beauty. The fleece of a water 
dog, belonging to a farrier in the horse artillery, was 
manufactured into hats, and answered this purpose 
sufficiently well. Each fleece was sufficient for two hats, 
and was considered to be worth about twdve shillings. 

Disgusting as it may appear to us, the Jlesh of the 
dog is a favourite food in many countries. The Green* 
landers eat it with avidity. In the markets of Canton, 
doffs are exposed for sale in the same manner as other 
animal food. The n^roes of Africa prefer their flesh 
to that of any other quadrupeds ; for dogs are sold in 
some of their markets at as dear a rate as mutton or 
venison. With the North American Indians they are 
conddered a great delicacy; and we are informed by 
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VUnj, tliat the Romans were so partial to this kind of 
food^ that a fricassee of sucking puppies was considered 
E favourite dish with even the most notorious Roman 
epicures. 

There are nearly thirty distinct and well ascertained 
varieties of the dog ; of which fourteen are considered 
to be natives of our own island. 

26. The SIBERIAN DOG is distinguished by having its 
ears erect, and the hair of its body and tail very long. 

By the inhabitants of many northern countries of the 
world, these dogs are employed in drawing sledges over 
the frozen snow^ five of them being yoked to each sledge^ 
two and two, with the fifth in front as a leader. These 
sledges generally carry only one person each, who sits 
side-ways, and guides the animals by reins fastened to 
their collars ; but more particularly by his voice, and a 
Crooked stick, which he carries in his hand. So much, 
however, depends upon the excellence of the leader, that 
a steady and docile dog for this purpose is not unfre* 
quently sold for as much as ten pounds sterling. 

The fieetness of the Sibenan dogs is so great that they 
have been known to perform a journey of 270 miles 
in three days and a half; with a sledge containing 
three persons and their luggage, they will travel sixty 
miles in a day. During the most severe storms, when 
their master cannot see his path, nor can even keep his 
eyes open, they seldom miss their way. And it is said 
that, in the midst of a long journey, when it is found 
absolutely impossible to proceed any further, the dogs, 
lying round their master, will keep him warm, and 
prevent him from perishing by the cold. 

The natives of Kamschatka wear the skins of these 
animals as clothing, and consider the long hair as an 
ornament. 

27. The NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, for united 
size, strength, and docility, exceeds all the kinds of dog 
with which we are acquainted. As its name imports, 

veil. III. 
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it ip a Batire of Use iskoid of Newfoundland ; and ako 
of the adjacent parts of America^ where it is employed 
in drawing wood on sledges, from the interior of the 
country to the sea-coast. Four of these dogs are harnessed 
to each sledge, and are able with ease to draw three 
hundred weight of wood for several miks. And it is 
peculiarly deserving of remark, that they often perform 
this service without any driver. Before the intro« 
duction of horses into general use in Canada^ most of 
the land carriase was performed by doss. 

The ease witn which the Newfoundliind dog swims, 
and the strong attachment which he forms towards 
mankind, have rendered him of great service in cases of 
danger from the oversetting of boats, and other accidents 
by water. 

British Dogs. 

38. The SHEPHERIfS DOG is an animal of a rude 
and inelegant appearance, has its ears erect or ha^ erect, and 
the tail covered beneath with long hair* 

In wide and extensive tracts of down or mountain 
that are appropriated to the feeding of sheep, the assist- 
ance of this faithful and docile ally is of very great im- 
Sortance. At a word from his master, the shepherd, he 
rives the sheep to and from their pasture, and will 
suffer no stranger from another flock to intrude upon 
his. If he observe any of the sheep attempting to stray, 
he springs forward in an instant to stop their course, 
however great the distance. These dogs drive the sbeep 
entirely by their voice ; never lacerating them, nor in- 
deed ever employing force but for the pre^rvation of 
peace and good oraer. When awake they are, at all 
times, alive to their master's directions ; and, in repose, 
they lie down by his wallet, and defend it from 
plunder. 

WATER DOG is jorindfoay distinguished b^f 
\r long and curled, like tM fleece cf a sheep, its 
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muMle somewhai short, and the feet more webbed than those 
oj most other dogs* 

There are two kinds of water^gs, which differ onljf in 
psee, the one being nearfy as large again as the other. 

It is to sportsmen principally tliat these dogs are of 
use. Being fond of swimmings they are chiefly employed 
for fetching out of the water game that has been shot 
and fallen into it. 

Their ^/leece has so near a resemblance to wool, that it 
is capable of being manufactured into a coarse kind of 
doth, or of being made into hats. 

30. The SPANIEL (Fig. 81) is a dog with pendulous and 
woolly ears, the hair long on all parts of the body, but parti* 
culariy on the breast, beneath the body, and at the bade of the 

(0gS. 

Like the water dog, the spaniel is chiefly usefVil to 
sportsmen in the shooting of water fowl. And when 
hawking was a fashionable recreation in England, this 
was the kind of dog which was always taken out to 
spring the game. 

In all ages the spaniel has been noted for fidelity 
and attachment to mankind: the instances that have 
been recorded of these are innumerable. The chief 
order of Denmark (now improperly denominated the 
order of the elephant) was instituted in memory of a 
spaniel, which had shown a peculiar attachment to 
the monarch, his master, when deserted by his sub- 
jects. 

31. The SETTER is a dog nearly allied to the spaniel, 
and is to this day frequently distinguished by the name of the 
English spaniel. 

In some parts of England these dogs are used in the 
field to discover and point out game to the sportsman. 
They are very tractable, and easily trained to their 
duty. And such are their muscular powers, that an 
ixistance has been related of a setter having hunted all 
the fields adjoining to the road along which his 

c2 
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master was riding, throngli a distance of nearly sixt/ 
miles. 

32. The POINTER is a dog with smooth hair, stout limbst 
blunt muzzle, and tail appearing as if in part cut off. 

These dogs are in common use with sportsmen, for 
discovering game, which they are taught to do with 
wonderful steadiness and attention. Aided by the 
acuteness of their smell, they gently approach the spot 
where the game lies, and at length stop ; having their 
eyes steadily fixed upon it, one foot generally some- 
what raised from the ground, and the tail extended in a 
straight line. If the birds run, the dog steals cau- 
tiously after them, keeping still the same attitude ; and 
when they stop he is again steady. It is by the as- 
sistance of pointers that game is chiefly killed in this 
country. 

33. HOUNDS are distinguished into three kinds, called 
the harrier, fox-hound, and stag-hound ; all of which are 
characterized by having their ears smooth and pendulous, and 
having on each hind foot a spurious claw, called a dew claw. 

Of these animals the first, which is the smallest, has 
its name from being employed in hunting the hare ; the 
second is larger and more stout, and is used for hunting 
the fox ; and the third, which is the largest, stoutest, and 
fleetest of the whole, is used for hunting the stag. 

They are always taken to the field in packs, consisting 
of about twenty-five couple ; and, when in scent of their 
game, they unite in a loud yelling noise, which they con- 
tinue so long as they are in pursuit. 

3*. The BLOOD-HOUND is larger than the contmon 
hound, and is generally of a deep tan or reddish colour, with 
a black spot over each eye. 

In the early periods of our history, blood-hounds 
were in much greater request than at present. — They 
are indebted for their name to the faculty with which 
they are endowed, of being able to trace wounded 
animals by their blood. Their principal employment 
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yraa to recover such game bs, after having heen 
woumded^ had escaped from the hunters. In most of 
the royal forests blood«hounds are at this day kept, for 
tracing wounded deer ; which they are able to do, how* 
«yer distant the flight, or however thick the parts of 
the forest through which they may have passed. Deer- 
«tealers are also frequently discovered by means of these 
animals. 

Blood*hounds were formerly used in certain districts 
on the confines of England and Scotland, to overawe 
or pursue the depredators of flocks and herds. Of late 
years they have been employed in the island of Jamaica 
to discover the ambuscades of the Maroons, in their 
projected descent upon the whites ; and, in the Spanish 
West Indian islands, to traverse the country, in pursuit 
of persons guilty of murder and other crimes. The 
dogs are taught to act more by exciting terror than 
by attack; criminals are in general taken by them> 
and brought to justice, without the slightest personal 
injury. 

35. The GREY'HOUND (Fig. 28) is dittinguighed by 
his slender and curved body, his narrow muzzle, and his tail 
being curved upward at the extremity. 

Our ancestors so highly esteemed the grey-hound, 
that, by the laws of Canute, it was enacted that no 
person, under the degree of a gentleman, should pre- 
sume to keep a grey-hound. The pursuit of animals 
by these dogs is particularly denominated coursingm 
Those that were anciently coursed by them were the 
deer, the fox, and the bare ; but they are now only 
used for coursing the hare. They hunt by sight, and 
^ot by scent ; their fleetness of foot is such that, in a 
hilly or uneven country, there are few horses which can 
keep pace with them. 

36. The MASTIFF (Fig. «3) is a dog of a large size and 
robust body; and has the lips hanging down at the sides* 

By the ancient Britons it was customary to train 
these dogs to be of use in war. With us they are 
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ehiefljr employed as watdi dogs; and they 
tliis duty in many instances with great fidelity* Some 
of them will suffer a stranger to come into the enclo^ 
sure they are appointed to guards and will accompany 
him peaoeaUy through every part> so hmg as he xmi^ 
tinues to toudi nothing; hut ^e moment he attempts 
to lay hold of any of the goods, or endeayours to 
leave the place^ the animal informs him, first by giowU 
ing, or, if that be tneffectual, by harsher means, that 
he must neither do misduef nor go away. He seldom 
uses videnoe unless resisted; and in this case will 
sometimes seiae the person, throw him down, and, 
without biting him, will hdd him there for hours, or 
until relieved. 

When roused to fury the mastifi' is one of the most 
tremendous animals with whidi we are acquainted^ and 
oonaequently one of the most difficult to be overcome in 
oombat* He is, however, capable of a steady attach* 
mant towards his master, and will protect lum from 
injury at the risk of his own life. 

37. The BULL'DOG is smaller than the mastiff; but in 
genenU Jinrm is nearly allied to it : the body is robust, the 
snout somewhat Jlatter than that of the mastiff j and the lips 
are pendulous at the sides. 

For courage and ferocity the bull-dog is exceeded by 
no British animal of its sise. Since the horrid practice 
of bull-baiting ^as been discontinued in this kingdomy 
the race of these dogs has much declined ; and the few 
that are now seen are employed by butchers and other 
persons as watch-dogs. 

38. Tlie TERRIER is a small and har^ kind of dog, the 
name of which is derived from its usually subterraneous em^ 
ployments* 

Some terriers are rough, and others smooth haired. They 
are g^eraUy of a reddish brown, or black colour, short-legged, 
and strongly trisled about the mu^sde* 

These dogs, the determined enemies of almost every 
" vermin, are of great use to fanners and others. 
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ill Ae iKtterfiimalidii of rati, pcdecatSj and siniilar defn^ 
daton. They are also employed in driTing foxes from 
tbeir dens> and on this account are seneraliy attendants 
upon eyery pack of fcoL hounds. Fonnerly they were 
HMcd in rabbit warrens, to ezpdL these animals from- 
their burrows. In chaxmcter they are fieree, keen, and 
hardy; and, being remarkable for vigilance, they are 
admirable house-^gs. 

39. The LURCffER is a dog apparently oartaking of the 
mature both of the terrier and the grey^houna; there are two 
varieties f one covered with short and thick set hair, and thi 
other with long and harsh hair. 

As this dog hunts both by sight and smell, and takes 
his prey without noise, he is frequently employed by 
Ooaohers in their nocturnal excursions in pursuit of game. 
When in the midst of game the lurcher dbes not, like 
most ether dogs, either bark ot suddenly run upon it ; 
but, by a seeming neglect, he deceives Uie object till it 
oomes within reach, and tlien suddenly spiings upon and 
secures it. 

40. 7^ TURNSPIT is a small dog, with short andgt*- 
mraUjf crooked legs, amd the tail curled upward* 

These dogs were formerly much employed to assist in 
the roasting of meat. For this purpose they were 
I^aced in a broad #heel connected with the spit, 
which they turned round by running in it as a squirrel 
does in his cage. They are still used in this capacity in 
most of the countries of the Continent ; but being now 
in little request in England, the Inreed is nearly extinct 
with us. 

To the preceding descriptions of d<^it may be added 
^t they are very liable to a disease, which, although 
in them has not been veiy accurately defined, yet their 
inie when labouring under it communicates to the hu- 
man subject the comj^aint called Hydrophobia, so called 
horn one of its e^rmptoms being a oreaa of water ; and 
as no remedy has hitherto been found for this deplorable 
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malady, the patients generally dying a few days after 
the disease is apparent, we therefore emphatically advise 
every one to avoid, valuable and faithful as the dog in 
general is, the fondling and caressing of this animal ; a» 
it is impossible to say how soon or when any individual 
may be contaminated by its bite. 

41. 7%e WOLF (Canis lupus) is a ferocious animal of the 
dog, tribe, of a brownish colour , with a pointed nose, erect and 
sharp ears, and bushy tail bent inward. 

This animal is found wild in most of the countries of th^ 
Continent, and was formerly common in England^ 

The wolf affords to us nothing valuable but his skin, 
which makes a warm and durable fur. 

In North Carolina there is a kind of wolf the akirt 
of which, when properly dressed, makes good parch-* 
ment ; and^ when tanned, is convertible into excellent 
summer shoes. The Indians frequently use these skins 
for beds, under an impression that they drive away bugs 
and fleas ; and they imagine that nearly all . parts of 
this animal are useful as remedies for d^erent bodily 
disorders. 

In the ancient periods of our history wolves were so 
numerous and so destructive in England, that we are 
informed of places having been built in difierent parts 
of the island to defend passengers from their attacks. 
In the reign of Edward the First a royal mandate was 
issued to a person whose name was Corbet, to super- 
intend and assist in the destruction of wolves, in the 
several counties of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, 
Salop, and Stafford; and numerous individuals held 
lands of the crown, by the duty of hunting and de- 
stroying wolves. The latest account that has occurred 
respecting the existence of wolves in England is under 
the date of 1281. The last wolf known to have been 
killed in Scotland was in the year 1680 ; and the date 
of the complete extinction of these animals in Ireland 
is 1710. 
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49. The COMMON FOX (Canis vulpes. Fig. 24) is 
on afUmal of the dog tribe, of a brown colour, with sharp 
nwzxlej erect and pointed ears, and straight and bushy tail, 
tipped with white* 

This animal is found in almost every country of the worlds 

Althougli foxes occasionally commit great depredation 
in poultry-yards^ and among game, they are serviceable 
to mankind by destroying many kinds of noxious ani« 
mals. Their skin also constitutes a soft and warm fur, 
which, in many parts of Europe, is used for mufts and 
tippets, for the linings of winter garments, and for robes 
of state. So great is the demand for these skins, that, 
at Lausanne, there are furriers, who in a single winter 
have received betwixt two and three thousand of them 
from different parts of the adjacent country. The Jlesh 
of the fox is eaten by the inhabitants of some countries 
of the Continent. 

43. The ARCTIC FOX (Canis lagopus) is an animal of 
the dog tribe, smaller than the common fox, of a white or bluish 
grey colour ; the hair very thick, long, and soft, the tail 
strcUght and bushy, and the feet very hairy. 

The extreme parts of North America, and the country around 
the Frozen Sea, are those which the Arctic fox principally 
inhabits. 

These animals are principally killed on account of 
their skins, their fur being light and warm, though not 
durable. In winter this changes to a while colour, and 
becomes much thicker. The inhabitants of Greenland 
split the tendons^ and use them as thread; they also 
sometimes eat the flesh of these animals. 

The modes in which they are caught are various : by 
stone traps ; in holes in the snow, the openings to which 
are surrounded by snares; in pitfalls, the surfaces of 
which are so covered that the animals are unable to dis- 
cover them ; and with arrows and guns. 

44. The LION {Felis leo) is an animal of the cat tribe, 
distinguished from all others, by his body being of a uniform 

c5 
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tawny colour, ihe tail being long and hushy at the end, and the 
neek and chest of the male being clad with a shaggy mane. ' * 
The deserts rf the interior of Africa, Persia, India, And 
Japan, are inhabited by these animals. 

The skin of the lion was formerly used as the tunic of 
lieroes. At this day it serves both as a mantle and a bed 
f«r many of the African tribes. '^i&Jlesh, though of a 
strong and disaffreeable flavour^ is occasionally eaten by 
the savages, vmo do not dislike it the more on that 
account. The fai of the lion is considered to possess 
medicinal properties. 

It is a diaracteristic of the lion that he does not often 
attack any animal openly, unless provoked, or impelled 
by hunger. The immense strength of his body, his 
dauntless courage, and the great quantity of food that is 
requisite to his support, all, however, tend to render him> 
an object of dread. His voice. When irritated, is a 
horrible roar, which is particularly loud and tremendous 
when in the act of springing upon and seizing his prey. 
The only mode of alarming these animals, and pre* 
venting a threatened attack, is by fire; the notion of 
their being alarmed at the crowing of a cock is entirely 
fabulous. 

45. The TIGER (Felis tigris) is an animal of ihe eat 
kind, about the size of a lion, with smooth hair, of a brownish 
or tawny yellow colour, and marked by long transverse stripes. 

He is a native of various warm parts, both of Asia and Africa, 
but is principally fmnd in India and the Indian Islands. 

The skin of the tiger is almost the only advantage, 
trifling as that is, which mankind appears to derive from 
this destructive beast. Tigers' skins are occasionally 
imported into Europe, but not in great numbers, as 
articles of trade. Tliey are rather brought as objects of 
curiosity than of use ; and are chiefly employed as ham- 
mer-cloths for carriages. They are, however, much es* 
teemed by the Chinese ; the mandarins cover their seats 
of justice and sedans with them, and also use them for 
enahions and pillows in the winter. The best skins are 
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of t large sbse, with a br^ht yeOow ground, beautifully 
atiied with numerous broad black stripes; the moee 
indense the yellow, and the better defined the stripes, the 
more yaluable are the skins. The Indians eat the Jktk 
of the tiger, which they find neither disagreeable nor 
unwholesome. They also attribute medicinal properties 
to yarious parts of the tiger's body. 

The great military officers of China have the fiffuva 
of a tiger embroidered on their robes, than which Sieve 
oould not be selected a more appropriate symbol of the 
evils ismd horrors of war. 

We know of no quadruped so powerful and ferocious 
.as this. He is the terror of the inhabitants of all the 
hotter parts of Asia, who not only fear for ravages which 
he commits amonsst iheir cattle and flocks, but even for 
their own persons! sefety. The mode of seizing his prey 
is by concealing himsdf, and springing suddenly upon 
it with a hideous roar. This tremendous beast usually 
resides in woods and thickets, near streams or morasses. 

46. The FANTHER (FeHs pardus), OUNCE (Felis 
uncia), and HUNTING LEOPARD (Felis jubata), are 
all animals of the cat tribe. 7%e panther i$ about ievenfeei 
in length, and has the upper part of the body marked with eiV- 
eular tpote, many af them with a spot in the centre, and the 
lower parts with stripes s the ounce is about three feet and a 
half in length, has the body whitish, with irregular hlaek 
spots ; and the hunting leopard is ab<mi the height of a grey" 
hound, has its body ULwny, with Hack spots, and the neck 
somewhat maned. It has not retractile claws, like the other 
species of the genus Felis, 

Each of these animals is found in the hotter parts of Africa 
and Asia. 

In Persia and India, the ounce and hunting leopard are 
trained for the chase of antelopes and other game. 
Of these the former is carried, on horse-back, behind 
the rider, upon a small leather pad made for the purpose. 
As soon as the horseman perceives an antelope or other 
animal at a moderate distance, he makes the ounce 
descend; which, creeping unperceived near the spot. 
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Springs, at five or six amazing leaps, suddenly upon it, 
and seizes it securely by the neck. The hunting leopard 
is generally carried in a small waggon, chained and 
hooded, lest his precipitation should defeat his master's 
purpose. His mode of approaching and seizing his prey 
is similar to that of the ounce. 

The skins of all these animals are valuable, and are 
converted into excellent furs. That of the panther is 
particularly esteemed in Russia* 

47. The LEOPARD (Felis leopardus) is an animal oftlt^ 
fat tribe, about four feet in length, of a yellowish colour, and 
marked with numerous annular spots. 

It is an inhabitant of Senegal, Guinea, and most parts of 
Africa; and has considerable resemblance, both in habit and 
appearance, to the panther. 

, Leopard's skins are much esteemed in Europe. They 
seldom exceed four feet in length ; and should be chosen 
large, of a lively yellow colour, marked on the back and 
sides with annular spots, the belly covered with longish 
white hairs, and with large and oblong spots on the 
tail. Their use is for hammer^ cloths, mufis, the trim-* 
mings of ladies' dresses, and other purposes. Some of 
the most valuable of these skins sell for ten guineas 
each and upwards. The Jlesh of the leopard is said by 
Kolben to be white and of a good' flavour. 

48. The COMMON CAT (Felis catus), in its wildstaiCy 
is distinguished from all the animals of the same tribe by hav- 
ing its tail marked with rings of different coloured hair. 

The body, of the wild cat is marked with dusky stripes, of 
which three oh the top xf the back are lengthwise, whilst those 
on the sides are transverse and somewhat curved. Domestic 
cats are marked very variously; some are grey and striped, 
others variegated with blofik, white, and orange, and others are- 
entirely black or white. 

Cats are found wild in woods of Europe, Asia, and America. 

The savage disposition and great size of the wild cats 
render them the most formidable wild animals which are 
iipw left in Qx^t Britain^ In the southern ^nd n^dlanct 
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pAtt$ a£ England they have all been long destroyed ; bat» 
in the woods which border the lakes of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, and in several of the mountainoua 
parts of Scotland, they are yet occasionally found* 
They have their lodgments in hollow trees, in the fissures 
of the rocks ; and in deep narrow holes on the face of 
dreadful precipices; from which^ during the niffht 
chiefly^ they issue forth in search of prey. This consists 
of hares, rabbits, and other quadrupeds, and also of 
various kinds of birds. Wild cats are caught in traps^ 
more for the purpose of destroying them on account 
of the ravages they commit, than for any uses to which 
they can be converted. Their skins were formerly in 
request as fur for the lining of robes and other garments ; 
though they do not appear to have been held in. much, 
esteem. 

The domestic cat (Fig. 3) is a subdued variety of the 
wild species; and although it still partakes, in some 
degree, of the native ferocity of its original, it is a cleaik 
ana useful inmate in our houses, fiy the ancient 
Egyptians cats were considered objects of sacred vene* 
ration; it was accounted a capital crime wilfully U> 
kill one of them, and whoever even accidentally lulled 
one was liable to severe punishment. We are informed 
by Herodotus, the Greek historian, that, whenever a 
cat died a natural death, the inhabitants of the house 
were accustomed to shave their eye-brows in token of 
sorrow, and the animal so dying was embalmed and 
nobly interred. The Turks entertain a sacred respect 
for cats ; and the ancient Britons so greatly esteemed 
them that, in the tenth century, their price was inserted 
even in the laws of the land, a kitten, before it could 
see, having been rated at a penny (equal to at least five 
shillings of present money) ; as soon as proof could be 
had of its having caught a mouse, the price was raised 
to two-pence ; and a tolerably good mouser was con* 
sidered worth four-pence. / 

These animals possess a very acute sense both of sight / 
and smell ; and by the peculiar structure of their eyes^ / 
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which sparkle in the dark^ they axe able to discover thett 
prey, such aa rats and mice> as well in the night « 
durmff the day: a mty that is a good mouser^ will 
soon dear a house of these troublesome little quadrupeds; 
Cats should not, however, either be much handled or 
too well fed, if kept for this purpose ; as, in this case, 
they become indolent and disinclined to exert themselves; 

Useful as cats are to us, they are, in some respects; 
unpleasant. If injured or offended, they suddenly ex- 
press their resentment by scratching and biting, and 
sometimes with great fury. Constantly bent on Iheft 
and rapine, they are never to be trusted in the same 
room with provisions that are within their reach ; and 
although many persons do not hesitate to let them sleep 
on their beds, it is a practice much better avoided, as 
the exhalation from their bodies Ls considered to be 
injurious. 

The fkifu of cats form, in some countries, a very con- 
siderable branch of commerce ; and, as furs, they are 
much esteemed for particular purposes. Those of Spanish 
cats are the most valuable ; but the greatest number is 
sent from the northern parts of Europe and Asia. The 
Russians not only export them to other countries of 
Europe, but even send them into China. In Jamaica, 
and some of the other West Indian islands, the negroes 
frequently eat the Jieth of cats. From the skins of their 
intestines was formerly manufactured the article called 
eai'-gtU, which was used as strings for violins, and other 
simuar musical instruments; but this is now chiefly 
made from the intestines of sheep. If the fur of the 
oat be rubbed with the hand, particularly in frosty 
weather, it 3rields electric sparks ; and if a cat, dean and 
perfectly dry, be placed during frosty weather on a stool 
with glass feet, and rubbed, for a little while, in contact 
with a coated phial, the phial will become effectually 
ehaiged. This fur is consequently sometimes used in 
electrical experiments. 

The Caffi« women in the South of Africa occasionally 
use cat-skins as pocket handkerchiefs. 
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49. The LYNX (Fein ijnx) u on tudrnd ^ike tai ifih9, 
aboui four feet in length, eaehmee of the toSi, tf AtcA if ob^ 
ecurel^ ringed, and black at ^ tip; the head and body art 
whitish iaumy, spotted with black; and the ears hone a Jong 
pencil of black hair at the tip* 

This animal is found in woods and forests of the northern 
parts of Europe, of Asia, and America, where it climbs with 
facility into the lojfiest trees* 

There is a trade in the skins of lynxes, and other 
animals, betwixt Russia and China. These skins con- 
stitute a thick and soft fur, and when of a pale or a 
whitish colour, with the spots tolerably distinct, they are 
very valuable. The further north the animals are 
caught, the whiter and better are the skins ; those tha^ 
afe niost elqeant are taken near lake Balkash in Usbec 
Tartary. They are sold at a rate of from fifteea 
shillings to five or six pounds sterling each, exclusive o£ 
the fore feet, which are so valuable as to be sold sepa- 
rately, and at high prices. 

50. The ICHNEUMON (Viverra ichneumon) is a quad^ 
ruped somewhat more than three feet in length, of which th^ 
tail, which is thick at the base, and tapering and tufted at the 
extremity, measures nearly half: the hair is hard, coarse, and 
of a reddish grey cohur, and the great toes are remote from 
Vie others* 

It is found in Egypt, and particularly in the parts of that 
country which are ajyacent to the banks of the Nile* It is 
also found throughout nearly all the southern parts of Asia. 

To the inhabitants of Egypt the ichneumon is an 
animal of great importance. Beinff a natural enemy of 
the whole serpent race, and of ouier noxious reptiles 
which infest that country, it unsparingly attacks and 
destroys them. It combats, without cuead, even the 
most venemous serpents; die address with which it 
seizes them by the throat, in such a manner as to avoid 
receiving any injury itself, is very remarkable. It digs 
the eggs of crocodiles out of the sand ; and even kills 
and devours great numbers of the young ones of those 
tremendous and dreaded creatures. Both in India and 
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Egypt the ichneumon is domesticated and kept in 
houses^ where it is found more serviceable than a cat, in 
destroying rats and mice. It is easily tamed, and very 
active, and springs with great agility on its prey. For 
its various services, but more especially in the destroying 
oi crocodiles, it was ranked by the ancient Egyptians 
amongst their deities, and received the honours of divine 
worship. 

' 61. The STRIATED WEASEL, or SKUNK (ywmdL 
putorius); is an animal of the ichneumon tribe, which has the 
upper parts of its body striped with black and white, the neck 
and legs very short, and the tail is clad towards its extremity 
with long whitish hair* 

Hiis animal is about eighteen incites in length exclusive of 
the tail, which measures about fourteen incites. It is an inha* 
bitant of several parts of America. 

The mode in which the skunk is protected from the 
attack of enemies more powerful than itself is by 
emitting an odour so fetid and abominable that few 
creatures are able long to continue within its influence. 

Cattle are said to be so much alarmed by it as to utter 
the most dreadful bellowings. Clothes that are infected 
with this smell retain it for many weeks ; no washing 
can render them sweet, and they must be for some time 
buried in the fresh soil before they are thoroughly 
cleansed. Notwithstanding this, the American Indians 
frequently eat ihe flesh of the skunk ; but great care is 
requisite in killing it, to prevent any ill effect which 
would arise from its noxious vapour. As soon as the 
animals are dead, the glands from which this vapour 
issues, are cut away, and the flesh, then untainted, is 
said nearly to resemble that of a young pig. The skint 
of these quadrupeds, which are sweet, and well clad 
with hair, are much in request by furriers. The inha- 
bitants of Chili are very partial to them as coverlids for 
their beds, and for other useful purposes. The Indians 
also make purses of them, which they hold in gieat 
esteem. 
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62. TheCIFET(yiyerraciyetta)isananitnalofihei 
neumon tribe, distinguished by having coarse hair of a yellowish 
ash-^ohur, marked with large blackish or dusky spots and 
stripes; a sort of upright mane on the neck and back, and the 
tail spotted above, and brown towards the tip. 

The whole length of the civet is generally about two feet. It 
is a native of several parts both of Africa and India. 

The drug or perfume called civet is the production of 
this animaL It is formed in a large bag or receptacle 
situated at a little distance beneath the tail, and the 
creature often spontaneously presses it out through an 
external orifice. This fatty substance is about the con- 
sistence of soft pomatum, of a lively white colour when 
fresh, but darker when it has been some time kept. Its 
perfume is so strong, that it pervades every part of the 
animal's body. The skin and hair are so entirely im- 

I)regnated with it, that they retain their original smell 
ong after they have been taken from the body ; and if 
a person be shut up in the same apartment with one of 
these quadrupeds, the odour is almost insupportable. 

Civet was formerly much employed in medicine ; but 
it is now seldom used, except as a perfume. It com<« 
municates some smell both to watery and spirituous 
liquors ; hence a small portion of it is often added to odo- 
riferous waters and spirits. The Italians make it an 
ingredient in perfumed oils, and in this manner obtain 
the whole of its scent : for oils dissolve the entire sub- 
stance of the civet. When genuine, its value is from, 
thirty to fifty shillings per ounce. 

Although the animsds which produce this drug are 
inhabitants of hot climates, they are kept in great 
numbers, and with a commercial view, at Amsterdam. 
They are fed with boiled meat, eggs, birds, small 
quadrupeds, and fish ; and, as soon as the receptacle of 
any of them is supposed to be nearly full, the animal is 
put into a long cage, so narrow that it is unable to turn 
round. This cage has a door behind, through which a 
small spoon or spatula is introduced into the pouch. 
This is carefully scraped, and its contents are deposited 
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bk ft proper vessel. Thu operation is usuallv perforlned 
twice or thrioe a week. 

In manj parts of the Levant and the East Indies' 
civets are reiured and fed, as domestic animals are with 
us: but as> in the Levant particularly, they are few in' 
number, and brought from a great distance, the per- . 
fume is increased by introducing into the bag a small 
quantity of butter or other fat. The people then shake 
the animal violently, and, by beatins, irritate «ind enrage 
it as much as possiUe. This accekrates the secretion ; 
and the fat, after having imbibed a great portion of 
the perfume, is used in place 6f the genuine drug. 
Civet is adulterated by mixing it with storax and 
other balsamic and odoxiferouS substances. That 
which is procured from Amsterdam is said to be less 
ftdult^nted, and consequently is held in higher estima* 
tion than the civet which is imported from the Levant 
and the East Indies ; but, notwithstanding the apparent 
care to sell it genuine, as would appear by the sealed 
bottles in whidi it is purchased, there is reason U> 
suppose that very little indeed of it is free from addl* 
feziation. 

It must be remarked, that the drug called civet is not 
only produced by this animal, but by some others of 
the same tribe, though in smaller quantity, and of less 
value. Civet is moro pleasant than musk (65), to 
which it has some resemblance, and with which, by 
ignorant persons, it is sometimes confounded. 

6S. The GENET (Vhrerra genetta) is a quadruped be- 
longing to the ichneumon tribe, and nearly allied to the civet,- 
but is distinguished by its tail having seven or eight blacJe' 
rings, and the body being of a tawny red colour, spotted with 
Hack, 

It is an inhabitant of some parts of Asia, and is also found in 
France and Spain, lis length is about seventeen inches^ 

Like the civet (52) this animal produces, and in a 
nmilar manner, an agreeable perfume. It is not, how- 
ever, so powerful as that of the civet, and its scent much 
sooner evaporates. The skin of the genet is capable of 
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formerly a fashionable substance for muffiiy pafticolatly 
on the Continent ; and, as the animals are hy no means 
numerous, was sold at high prices. After a while, how* 
ever, the art of counterfeiting it, by staining the skint 
of grey rabbits with black spots, having beoi discovered, 
its value gradually abated, and, at length, it has ceasei 
to be in request. 

M. The MARTIN (Mustek foina) uaptadruped behng^ 
ing to the weasel tribe, with a greatly lengthened body and 
shortlegSy and the body of a blackish tawny colour above^ 
brown on the belly, and white on the throat. 

7*his animal is abottt eighteen inches in length, exelusite of 
the tail, and is not uncommon in woods near firmly ards, tn 
the southern districts of Great Britain and Ireland^ It is aim 
found in several parts both of the CM and New ConsHweni. 

In some countries the martin is an olject of eager 
pursuit, on account of its skin, which makes a valuable 
fur. This is in great request in Europe for lining and 
trimming the robes of masistratei^ and for several othe^ 
purposes. In Turkey, where furs of all kinds are in 
much esteem, those of the martin are particularly 
admired ; and they are exported thither chiefly from 
France and Sicily. They form a ccmsiderable article 
of commerce betwixt this country and the northern 
parts of America; more than 12,000 skins being an- 
nually imported from Hudson's Bay, and more than 
30,000 from Canada. The most valuable part of the 
skin is that which, extends along the middle of the 
back. In England these skins are sold for about seven 
shillings each; the best and darkest of them are 
sometimes imposed upon the purchaser for sables' skins 
(55). In some countries the flesh of the martin is 
eaten ; bu^ from its musky flavour it is not very pa- 
latable even to persons who are accustomed to partake 

of it. 

« 

55. The SABLE (Mustela zibellina, Fig. 4) is an animal 
of the weasel tribe^ ivhich in its general shape and size has a 
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gretU resemblance to the martin (54)^ and is of a deep glossff 
brown colour. 

It is a native of some of the northern parts of America and 
JEurope, as well as of Siberia and Kamschaika, and is usually 
<^out eighteen inches in length. 

• 

• The fur of the sahle is peculiarly valuable. Some of 
the darkest and best skins^ though not more than four 
inches in breadth^ have been sold at sums equal to 
twelve or fifteen pounds sterling each. Sables' skins 
"are chiefly imported from Russia^ and the greatest num- 
ber of them was formerly obtained in Siberia^ by per- 
sons banished thither from Russia^ or sent for the 
purpose of collecting them. These were compelled by 
the government to furnish annually a certain number of 
duns by way of taz. 

Sables are chased only during the winter^ betwixt 
the months of November and January; for at that 
time the skins are in the highest perfection. Such 
animals as are caught at any other season have their 
skins full of short hairs, which render them less 
valuable. The sable hunters frequently assemble in 
companies of thirty or forty, and proceed along the 
great rivers in boats, taking with them provisions for 
three or four months. They have a chief, who, when 
they arrive at the place of their rendezvous, assigns 
to each division of his men the quarter to which they are 
to go. In the places which are frequented by these 
animals the hunters remove the snow, on particular 
spots, and place snares there, each hunter being able to 
place about twenty snares in a day. They also pitch 
upon small places near trees ; these they surround with 
pointed stakes of a certain height, covering them with 
boards to prevent the snow from falling in, and leaving 
a narrow entrance, above which is placed a beam sup- 
ported only by a small and light piece of wood. As 
soon as a sable touches this to seize the piece of meat 
or iish which is placed for a bait, the beam falls and 
kills it. 

Sables are also caught by a kind of snares that are 
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Usually laid for grouse and hares, being peculiarly par- 
tial to the seeds that are employed as bait for diese 
animab. Nets are also sometimes used, - sometimes fire- 
arms, and sometimes cross-bows. 

The hardships, fatigue, and perils with which these 
Expeditions are attended, may well be conceived when 
we consider the nature of the country, the season of 
the year, and the intense cold which the hunters have 
to endure. 

The fur of the sable is short, and generally of a 
glossy and beautiful blackish brown colour: some 
animals, howerer, are of a lighter colour ; some have 
yellowish spots on the neck, and others have been 
found entirely white ; but the skins of these are of 
little further value than as curiosities. 

There is a mode of dyeing the light-coloured furs 
darker, and also of dyeing other furs to imitate sables ; 
but these are easily discovered by their having neither 
the smoothness nor the gloss of furs in a natural state. 

Sables are very sprightly and active little animals. 
They form holes or burrows under ground in forests, 
and the banks of rivers, and subsist on small quadru- 
peds, birds, eggs, and other animal substances of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

56. The FERRET (Mustela furo^ is a species of weasel, 
which, in shape, somewhat resembles the martin (54) ; bvt it 
has a strong and more shaggy far, of a dingy yellowish colour, 
and red eyes. 

It is found wild in the northern parts of Africa, 

The principal use to which this quadruped is applied 
is in rabbit warrens, for driving those animals out of 
their burrows into the nets or traps of the warreners. 
Though naturally of a savage disposition, ferrets are 
easily tamed, and rendered sufficiently docile for all the 
services that are required of them. They should be 
kept in tubs or chests, and well supplied with clean 
straw, as otherwise they would become excessively fetid 
and offensive. 
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. When about to be used, they should be kept> for a. 
little wbile» without food> and have their mouths se- 
curely muzzled. The former, lest they should become 
indolent and not hunt: and the latter, lest they should 
satiate themselves on the rabbits, and consequently be 
disinclined to return from the burrows. Some war- 
raners are so cruel as to sew up. the mouths of ferrets 
instead of muzzling them. 

When put into a burrow it is customary to tie a bell 
round the neck of the ferret, and purse-nets are 
fastened over all the holes that are supposed to com- 
municate with that in which he is placed. The use- of 
the bell is to ascertain the situation of the ferret, and 
prevent his being lost. The best time for setting the 
nets is at day-break, and they are generally suffered to 
remain till half an hour before sun-rise : and they are 
set again from half an hour before sun-set until it is 
dark. If it be required to take half-grown rabbits 
from holes that are known to have few angles, and not 
to extend, far below the surface of the ground, it is 
sometimes customary to use the ferret unmuzzled, and 
with a line round him ; and as soon as he is supposed 
to have seized the rabbit, he is drawn gently back with 
the animal in his mouth. 

Ferrets are frequently kept by farmers and other 
persons for killing rats ; and so eager and active are 
they in this pursuit that few are able to escape them* 
Even a young ferret, afler he has seized a rat, will so 
perseveringly retain his hold, as to suffer himself to be 
draped to a considerable distance before he can kill it, 
but he seldom fails in doing this at last. 

As the unmixed breed of ferrets is supposed to dege- 
nerate, and lose, in some degree, their native ferocity, 
it is usual with some warreners to cross the breed with 
our native wild animal the polecat. 

57. The ERMINE (Mustela erminea) is a species of 
weasel, of a white colour, escevi the tip of ike tail, which is 
black. This is, however, only the winter colour of the animal 
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in the northern parts of Europe j in the summer it becomes 
brown instead of white, and in this state has the name of 
stoat.* 

This animal, which, in its brown state, is well known in aU 
parts of England, is usually about ten inches in length, exchi^ 
sive of the tail. 

The skins ef eanniiies are a Taluable 'article of com- 
merce in several parts of the Continent, and particu- 
larly betwixt tlie Russians and Chinese. In some 
Cpuntries, as in Norway, Lapland, and Finland, the 
animals are found in prodigious numbers. They are 
generally caught in traps, but are sometimes shot with 
blunt arrows. Their skins are employed for ornament- 
ing robes of state, and in various parts of female dress; 
andj for these purposes, they have been used during 
many centuries past, as is evident £rom ancient punt- 
ings, sculpture, and other authorities. The Uack tips 
pf the tails are considered peculiarly valuable. 

In Russia ermines' skins of good quality are sold at 
the. rate of about a shilling each. They are usually 
sewed in lengths of three Russian ells, and these par- 
cels are estimated, according to their quality, at &om 
fewo to hve guin^ each. Many deceptions, however, 
have been practised respecting ermines' skins, which 
have tended to depreciate their value ; the principal of 
these is to conceal and sew small bits of lead in the feet, 
to increase their weighty 

Ermines, like all other animals of the same tribe» are 
carnivorous, and very destructive to such quadrupeds 
as they are able either openly to attack, or to sei^ by 
stratagem. They are chiefly found amongst woods, in 
hedge-banks, hollow trees, heaps of stones, and the 
banks of rivers. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, and one that affords 
a very pleasing proof of the wisdom of Providence, 
that, at the commencement of winter, these and other 

* Some patonlists ooDsidv' tbe .eimiiie and stoat as two distiast 
swedes, or, at least, varieties of the same spedes. 
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defenceless animals change their brown summer coat to 
one similar in colour to the snows of that inclement 
season. By such means they are able to elude the 
idght of many of their enemies^ to the attacks of which 
they would otherwise be peculiarly exposed. 

6S. The COMMON OTTER (Lutra vulgaris) t* a 
quadruped of a dark brown colour , with short and thick legs, 
the hind feet naked, and the tail dnmt half the length of the 
body. The toes are connected by a broad strong web. 

This animal is about two feet in lengthy exclusive of the tail. 
It has a short head and broad muzzle j the eyes are situated 
towards the front of the face; the ears are rounded and short; 
and the tail is very thick, particularly towards its origin. 

The otter inhabits the banks of fresltr-water rivers and 
streams, in many of the British counties ; in other parts of 
Europe, in North America, and Asia, as far as Persia. 

The depredations committed in rivers and fish ponds 
by this voracious animal are not compensated by the 
value of its shin, which however affords a fine fur of a 
deep brown colour^ particularly if the animal be killed 
in die winter ; for then its shade is darker than "at any 
other season of the year. Otters are generally either 
caught in traps^ or chased by dogs^ and men armed with 
long spears. 

Their flesh is allowed by the canons of the Romish 
church to be eaten on maigre days, from its supposed 
resemblance to fish^ on which otters almost wholly 
subsist. In the kitchen of the Carthusian convent near 
Dijon^ Mr. Pennant saw the servants preparing an otter 
for the dinner of the reli^ous of that rigid order, who^ 
by their rules, are prohibited, during their whole lives^ 
the eating of flesh. 

It is possible so far to tame and educate these 
animals as to render them serviceable in catching fish. 
Many instances of this have been mentioned. An in- 
habitant of Christianstadt in Sweden had an otter 
which daily procured for him as much fish as served 
for the use of his family. Dr. Goldsmith speaks^ of 
having himself seen an otter plunge into a gentleman's 
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pond at tlie word of oommandy drive the fiih into a 
ooraer^ and^ seiaing one of the largest, bring it off to 
his maiter : in Bewick's History of Quadrupeds two 
instances of this proficiency are noted. In one of these 
it is stated that the otter would sometimes catch for his 
master as many as eight or ten salmon in a day. As 
soon as one was brought to the shore and taken from 
its mottth, it dived in pursuit of another; and when 
tired would refuse to fish any kmger, after which it was 
rewarded with as much as it could devour. 

The otter always hunts for his prey against the 
stream; and usually destroys several fish at a time, 
seldom devouring more than the upper part of their 
bodies. These animals fish in the sea as well as in 
fresh water ; their habitation is a den or burrow, which 
they form or find near the banks of rivers or other 
water, from which they can take food. 

69. The SEA'OTTEB (Lutra marina) if eAi^y dtitin" 
guUhahle from the common species by its hind feet being hairy ^ 
and the tail being only onerfourihpart as long as the body. 

Its length, exclusive of the tail, is about three Jeet; and its 

Jur extremely soft, ana of a deep glossy black or dark brown 

colour. The hind legs somewhat resemble those of a seal (83). 

T^eseanimtds are found on the sea-coast of Kamschatka 
and the adjacent islands, as well as on most parts of the opposite 
coast of America* 

A eonsiderable trade in se&otters' skins is carried 00 
betwixt Russia and other nations. The Kamtschadales, 
on whose coasts the animals are chiefly killed, barter 
them with the CosMicks, and they wiUi the Russian 
meichants* So little do the Kamtschadales value these 
skins, that tiiey exchange them freely for an equal 



number of foxe^ or sables' skins, which are much in 



equal 
oaeed 



inferior to^them in value.^ The Chinese are the principal 
purchasers of them finm the Russians ; they pay for 
them at lihe rate of fipom aevsnty to a hundred roubles 
eaph* Thift great priee, and the distance from whidh 
they are broiight, ace the principal caites of their being 
iddom seen in Europe. 
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The best skins are those of such animals as are killed 
betwixt the months of March and May. The fur of 
the sea-otter is, in some respects^ inconvenient as cloth- 
ings on account of its being very thick and heavy^ 
otherwise (independently of its greater size) it would be 
superior in value to the fur of the sable. Its colour is 
generally blacky but sometimes brown^ like the fur of 
the common otter. The skins of the females are easily 
distinguished from those of the males^ by being smaller^ 
more blacky and having the hair longest under the 
belly. It was the trade for these and other furs, at 
Nootka Sounds on the north-western coast of America^ 
whichs in 1788^ had nearly occasioned a rupture betwixt 
this country and Spain. 

The Jlesh of the young sea-otters is said to be an ex- 
tremely delicate food, and scarcely to be distinguishable 
from that of lamb. 

60. The COMMON BEAR (Ursus arctos. Fig. S) is a 
heavy looking quadruped of a large size, which has a promi" 
Tient snout, a short tail, treads on the whole sole of its foot / 
and is covered with shaggy blackish hair. 

It is found in marshy woods of the northern parts ofEu" 
rope and Asia, and is likeunse found in Egypt, Barbary, and 
India, 

The hunting of bears is an extremely important pur- 
suit to the inhabitants of nearly all the countries in 
which they are found ; in many parts of the world 
it constitutes their principal and most profitable employ. 
The skins are made into beds, covertures, caps, and 
gloves. Of all coarse furs these are the most valuable ; 
and, when good, a light and black bear's skin is one of 
the most comfortable, and at the same time one of the 
most costly, articles in the winter wardrobe of a man of 
fashion at Petersburgh or Moscow. In England bears' 
skins are used for the hammer-doths of carriages, for 
pistol-holsters, and other purposes. The leather pre- 
pared from bears' skins is made into harness for car- 
riages, and is used for all the purposes of strong leather^ 
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' Nearly every part of tHe bear is of lue. Its Jksh is 
a savoury and excellent food^ somewhat resembling 
pork : that of the paws is considered a delicacy in 
Russia^ even at the imperial table. The hams u» stdted, 
dxied^ and exported to other parts of Euit^ The 
flesh of young bears is as much in request in some parts 
of Russia as that of lamb is with us. 

Bears' fat is considered a remedy for tumours^ rheu- 
matLim^ and other complaints. An ml prepared from it 
is adopted as a means of maldng the hair grow. This 
fat is likewise used by the Russians and Kamtschadales 
with their food^ and is esteemed as good as the best 
oUve-oil. The intestines, when cleansed and properly 
scraped^ are worn by the females of Kamsdiatka^ es 
masks to preserve their faces from the effects of the sun^ 
the rays of which^ being reflected from the snow, are 
found to blacken the skm ; but by these means they are 
enabled to preserve a fair complexion. These intestines 
are also used instead of glass for windows. In Kam- 
schatka the shoulder-blade bones of bears are converted 
into sickles for the cutting of grass. 

The modes in which bears are caught or killed are 
.too numerous to be described in this place. These 
animals chiefly frequent the most retired parts of 
forests ; and their habitations or dens are formed beneath 
the surface of the ground^ in which they pass the winter 
in a state of repose and abstinence. In some countries, 
where they are suffered to live without much molesta- 
tion, they are quiet and inoffensive animals; but in 
others they are extremely surly and ferocious. 

61. The WHITE or POLAR BEAR (Ursus maritimus) 
is a quadruped of a large size, sometimes measuring nearly 
twelve feet tn length, and covered with long, coarse, ana shaggy 
white hair ; thehead and neck much longer in proportion than 
those of the common bear, and the tail snort. 

The sea^shores of Crreenland, and other countries within the 
arctic circle, as well as the immense islands of ice which abound 
in the Frozen Ocean, are frequented by great numbers of these 
animals* 

d2 
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Tke uies of the white bear are chiefly confined to die 
ijdEL, the flesh, and the fat. Of these the skin, which 
is perhaps the nuMt valuable part, is employed for beds^ 
shoes, boats, and in various ways, as leather. Thd^fiesh 
is eaten/by the Greenlanders and the inhabitants of 
other northern countries, and is described to be as ex« 
cellent as mutton, though this must be very doubtful 
when we consider the food on which these animals sub-' 
aist. The fat is mdted and employed instead of oil ; 
that of the paws is used in medicine, fcnr anointing 
rheumatic and paralytic limbs, and was fomnerly 
esteemed a sovereign remedy in these diseases. Of the 
tendonsy when spht into slender filaments, the Green- 
landers make thread to sew with. 

White bears are killed with speam; and are some-i 
times hunted with dogs, or killed with guns. They 
are ravage, ferocious, and powerful animals; and so 
great is thek activity in the water, that they are &e-» 
quently known to swim ovor tracts of sesi, six or seven 
leagues, from one island or shore to another. 

62. The GLUTTON OStms gulo) U a smaff animal of 
ifie hear tribe, which has the back, mu%zle, and feet of a dark 
J^rown colour ; the sides dusky, and the tail of the same colour 
as the body. 

It is about three feet in leng^ exclusive of the tail / amd is 
a native of mounpnns and forests m the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America, 

In such esteem ave the skins ci these ansmak in 
Kamsbhatka, that only the most wealthy of the in- 
habitants can a£R>rd to wear them ; the female^ when 
full dressed, ornament their hair with the paws. They 
indeed value this kind of fik so lughly as to assert that 
the heavenly beings wear garments made of it ; and no 
Kamtschadale can pesent to his wife or mistress a 
more acceptable gift than one of these ddns. In Lap- 
land they are sold ajt very high prices; and are used 
for muffs and t^e linings of coats. From the skin of 
the legs the Lapland women cut out gloves^ which they 
work with a kind of tinsel wire, drawn through a 



Wldiiiie xnade of the skull of the reiii-deer. The fur ii 
of a flossy blad: ooloat» and shines with peculiar lustre, 
refecting, difiereut shades of light, according to th6 
different posidons in which it is held. The Jletk ef 
these aniinais b sometiiues eaten in Greenland. 

It is said to be. the habit of the gluttons to dimb into 
trees, and to drop from the branches upon the backs of 
deer and other animals which happen to pass beneath, 
and <m which they can prey. They also feed on hares^ 
mice, birds, and even on putrid flesh; and are said to be 
▼oradous in an extifeme degree. 

63. The IlACC00N{Vrs\i8 lotor)* is a slender and somem 
whatJwf'Shaped quadruped belonging to the bear tribe ; and 
i$ peculiarly distinguished by having a dudey stripe along the 
nose, and the tail marked wfth black rings. 

This animal is chiefly Jbund in the woods of North and 
South AmeriM. 

Raccoons feed on both animal and vegetable food, 
which, when at liberty, they dip in water before they 
eat it. They are easUy tamed, and are then good tem^ 
pered. 

The^f of the raccoon is so soft and useful as to be 

sometimes employed instead of beaver in the making of 

hats. It is also used for the Hnings of garments ; the 

. skins, when properly dressed, make good gloves and 

upper leathers for shOeA The^#A is eatable. 

64. The BADGER (UrsuS meles. Fig. eH if a small 
animal of the bear tribe, which has coarse hair, of a grey colour 
en the upper parts, and black beneath ; and a hng, black, py* 
Tamidal stripe on each side of the head; its body and legs are 
thick, and the teeth and claws peculiarly strong. 

This animal is found in several of the woody districts of 
England, as well as in nearly all the temperate parts of Europe : 
it is about the size of a small pig* 

In various particulars the badger is a useful animal 
to tiiankind. Its flesh, which is ikmiewhat similar in 

* Cftlled Procyon lotor by some natumUstt. 
"f Called Meks vulgaris by recent naturattitt. 
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taste to that of the wild dog, is much esteemed in Italy, 
France, and Germany, and may be made into hams, and 
bacon. The skin, when dressed with the hair on, makes 
excellent knapsacks, and covers for pistol furniture and 
travelling trunks. For all these purposes it is irequently 
used,' as It is impervious by rain, and needs no additional 
preparation to render it water-proof. In the paralytic 
complaints of old persons, it is asserted that the hairy 
skin of the badger, w(»ii next to the body, has been of 
g'eat service^ by stimulating the nerves into action. 
The hairs or bristles are made into brushes for painters; 
the Jot is applied to many useful purposes, both exter- 
Ihally and internally, in medicine. 

Badgers are generally caught in sacks fastened at 
night, when the animals are abroad in search of food, 
into the mouth of their burrows in the ground. When 
these are fixed, the animals are hunted home from the 
adjacent fields with dogs, and, on entaing their usual 
places of retreat to escape from their foes, they are 
immediately seized and tied up in the sacks by men 
who are stationed at hand for that purpose. Badgers 
are also sometimes caught by steel traps placed in their 
haunts. 

These animals subsist principally upon roots and other 
vegetable food, which they scratch and root out of the 
ground during the night. Their dens or burrows are 

fmerally formed in woody places, or the clefts of rocks, 
hough in almost every respect innoxious, they are 
endowed with such strength as successfully to oppose 
the attacks of animals apparently much more powerful 
than .themselves. 

65. I%e VIRGINIAN OPOSSUM (Didelphis opos- 
sum)* if a whitish'cohured animal abont the size of a smaH 
cat, but with feet somewhat like those of the monkey, slender 
muzzle, and scaly tail; the female has a pouch or bag on the 
under part of the body, in which she plcuies her young ones^ 

• CaUed Diddphis marsupialis in the Guide to the Zoodogicai 
Gardens. IfiSa 
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when very emails and where they afterwards find a place of 
retreat from danger, 

Ttu$ species of opossum is numerous in Virginia, Louisiana, 
Surinam, and oiner warm and temperate parts both of North 
and South America, They eat both aninuU and vegetable 
food. 

Notwithstanding the disgusting smell of these ani- 
mals whilst alive> when dead and skinned their ^#A is 
as sweet and excellent as any other animal foocL All 
the American travellers who have partaken of it appear 
to agree that it much resembles that of a sucking pig. 
The hair, which is of considerbale lengthy is spun^ by 
the American Indians, into thread, dyed red, and then 
woven into girdles and other parts of dress. 

66. The COMMON MOLE (Talpa europaea) is a small 
and well-known British auadruped of a black colour, with 
broad fore feet, large heaa terminating in a slender snout, e«- 
tremeiy small eyes, no external ears, and short taiU 

In former times the slnns of moles were in great 
esteem for many purposes both useful and omamentaL 
They were employed for the linings of winter garments, 
and for trimmings in several kinds of dress, and were 
even made into coverlets for beds. At present, although^ 
by a late invention, the down or fur, which is as soft as 
the finest velvet, has been used in the manufacture 
of hats, they are so little esteemed in this country that 
the mole catchers in general can find no sale for them. 
ThR flesh of the mole is eaten in some countries. 

m.6i&& Uve only in burrows or galleries which they dig, 
under the surface of the earth, with their strong fore 
feet; they are chiefly caught to preveiit the injury 
which they are imagined to do to the farmer by throwing 
up the mould, in little hillocks, in different parts of his 
grounds. They are caught by traps placed in their 
galleries, by persons employed for that purpose, and 
who are paid for their trouble at a stipulated rate per 
dozen. 

Moles feed on roots, worms, and the grubs or cater* 
pillars of insects. They are generally considered to be 
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both Uind and deaf^ but thejr posaen every fe^piiatte 
organ both for sigbt and hearing : indeed their quicknesa- 
of hearing is such that they take alarm, and seek for 
safety in flight, at eVen the most distant approach of 
danger. ' 

Moles are believed, by some persons, to be useful and 
not injurious to the farmer. In cold dayey land their 
operations are supposed to have a tendency to drain the' 
soil, and to be beneficial in communicating air to the 
roots of plants ; they are also thought to be serviceable 
by zfiiaing fresh mould upon srass-land and by feeding on' 
the grubs of several kinds of insects which subsist on the 
roots of the grass. 

67. The HEDGE-ff OO or URCHIN (Ermaceue ewco- 
psus) is a smmU British quadruped, the upper parts of wMcK 
are covered with smiies, each about an inch longhand me under 
parts covered with hair. 

These animals are of considerable utility in several 
points of view. If kept and allowed to run about in* 
rooms that are infested with beetles, cock-roaches, or 
crickets, they will destroy the whole of them. Some 
persona imagine that th^ will devour mice, but thia 
wants authentication. A hedge-hog which was kept at 
the Angel Inn at Felton, Northumberland, was tamed, 
and employed as a turnspit (40). The Jiesh of the 
hedge-hog is occasionally used aa food, and is said to 
be very delicate eating. The sidn, which waa &&• 
quently employed by the ancienta aa a clothes' brush, ia 
now used by farmers, in some parts of the Continent, to 
put on the muscles of calvea which they are about to 
wean, that the cow may not permit them to suck. Se« 
veral of the old writers have related accounts of very 
extraordinary, and at the same time very absurd, medi- 
dicinal effects from different parts of this animaL 

Hedge-hogs sleep in the day-time, and are awake 
during the night, when they run abroad in search of ^ 
worma, anaila, insects and other food. Few creatures 
GftXi be more inoffenaivet When attacked they defend 
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tlioquelTa b^ tolling into aglobabr farm^ and qppoong 
on all Adefl a spimms suifaee. There is a notion, but it 
19 apparently an unfounded one, that hedge-hogs suck 
the milk of cows whilst l3ring in the fields asleep ; and 
fhat they stick fruit upon their prickles, and thus carry 
it off to their habitations. 

ORDER IV.— GLIRES. 

6a. Thi COMMON PORCUPINE rHystriz eriatoU) 
i$ a quadruped, the upper parts of tMek are covered wHk 
quills or spines six or seven inches m length, each variegaied 
with black and white rings; its head has a cresi of smaller 
spines* 

This animalf which is common in exhibHions of wild beastr 
in this country, and is about two feet in length, u found wild 
in Spain and Itahf, as well as in several parts qfjffrica, Asia^ 
ondAmerieeh 

In America porcupnes are hunted chiefly on account 
of their quills, which are applied by the Indians to many 
usefiJ. purposes. The women dye them of several 
beautiful colours^ split them into sUps^ and weave them 
into bags, belts, baskets, and other articles^ the neatnesa 
and elegance of which would not disgrace more en- 
lightened artists. Tkejtesh of the porcupine is said to 
be excellent eatinff, and, at the Cape of Good Hope^ 
is frequently introraiced at the tabfes, even of the pruw 
cipal families* 

It was formeriy believed that these animals, when 
attacked, had a means of defending themselves by 
forcibly darting their quills at the aggressor ; but this 
opinion has been fully refuted. Their principal mode 
of defence is by throwing themselves on one side, and 
Cxecting their spines against the assailant They live 
in dens under the ground, and are chie^* in motion 
during the night, in search of fruit, roots, and other 
T^etables, which constitute their princ^Nil food* 
Thouffh apparently heavy and inactive animals, they 
are aUe to dimb even to the tops of the highest trees> 
with great facility. 

b5 
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69. The BE A VER (Castor fiber^ Fig. 25) it a quadruped, 
with smooth, glossy, and chesjiut-^oloured hair; and a flat, 
oval, and naked tail, marked into scaly divisions, somewhat 
like the skin of aflsh. 

these animals inhaUt the hanks of rivers and lakes in 
woody and unfrequented parts of the north of Europe, Asia, 
and America : their general length is betwixt two and three 
feet. 

In ancient times tlie beaver is supposed to have been 
found wild in tbis country^ and its skin was so valuable 
as to constitute tbe cbief and most valuable fur wbich 
tbe island produced. Tbe hair is of two kinds> of wbich 
tbe upper is long^ and tbick ; and tbe lower^ or tbat 
immediately next to tbe skin^ is of a dark brown colour, 
sbort> close-set^ and as soft as down. In commerce a dis- 
tinction is made betwixt fresb^ dr7> and fat beavers' skins. 
Of tbese tbe first are obtained from animals tbat are 
killed in tbe winter ; tbe second sort from tbose taken 
during tbe summer ; and tbe tbird or fat sort are such 
as have been carried^ for some time, on tbe bodies of the 
American Indians^ who, as it were^ tan tbe skins with 
their perspirable matter. It is the fur of the first sort 
which is chiefly manufactured into hats; but the fat 
skins are esteemed the most valuable in consequence of 
the long hairs having been worn off, and the fine 
downy fur being left perfectly free from them. Each 
full-grown beaver yidds about twenty-four ounces of 
fur. This> besides hats^ is wrought into gloves, cap9, 
stockings, and other articles of dress. The skin of the 
beaver, as leather, serves for saddles, the upper leathers 
of shoes, gloves, the covering of trunks, &c The 
Russians ^ great . numbers of these skins to tbe 
Chinese, but, probably, tbe greatest traffic in them is 
from North America. We may form some idea of the 
numbers which aro exported from that country, when it 
is stated that more than 50,000 skins have been vended 
by the Hudson's Bay Company at one sale ; and that^ 
in the year 179^$ ^^ fewer than 106,000 beavers' skins 
were collected in Canada^ and exported thence into 
Europe and to China. 
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Besides their fur these animals furnish a medicinal 
substance called castor or caHoreum, which is contained in 
two little begs> the inguinal glands, each about the sixe 
of a hen's ege. This substance, as found in the shops, 
is of a brownish unctuous consistence, has a disagreeable 
narcotic smell, and a bitterish, acrid, and nauseous taste. 
Eussian castor is the best and dearest ; that from Hud- 
son's Bay is most used. It has been celebrated as a 
remedy in hysterical and some other complaints ; but it 
is not greatly esteemed in modem n^pdicine. 

The .American Indians are partial to the flesh of the 
beaver, and they use its ieeih for the cutting, hollowing, 
and polishing of wood ; they also clothe Uiemselves m 
bearers' skins, and in winter wear them with the hair 
next to their bodies as a defence against the cold. 

Beavers are only found in the most retired situations, 
always in the immediate neighbourhood of water, and 
cenerally in extensive communities. Their mud huts 
m which they reside are ingeniously constructed, and 
evince very great intelligence. 

70. The CHINCHILLA (Muslaniger) is a small qua- 
druped of the rat tribe, which lias a beautifully soft greyfur* 

The Jur of this animal, which is a native of some 
parts of South America, was formerly used by the Pe- 
ruvians, as a fine kind of wool^ and was spun and 
woven into stuffs of an extremely delicate texture, to 
nduch they attached great value. Of late years, how- 
ever, the manufacture of it has been much neglected. 
As a fur, the skin of the chini^hilla is much in request in 
this country, in consequence of its having become a 
fashionable trimming for ladies' dresses, and a favourite 
article for muffs. 

71. The OREY SQUIRREL (Sciurus dnereus) is a 
quadruped about the size of a rabbit, which has the upper parts 
if its body grey, and the under parts white. It is found in 
JAmerica, and in some countries of the north of Europe* 

The skins of these animals are sometimes used as a 
fur for the lining of winter garments, and are frequently 
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imported into Enghthd^ but thej are not of much valne. 
Ak, howeyer^ they are very tough, they are tanned and 
employed in Amenca for many at lJi« purposes of leather, 
but particularly for the makinff of ladies' shoes. The 
Laplanders, in winter, annually make war upon the 
tfoops of grey squirrels which are found in some parts of 
tiieir country. This they do chiefly for the sake of their 
skinsi which they make up into bundles of about forty 
eftdi. But no merchandise is*, more liable to deception 
than this. The purchaser receives them without exami- 
nation, the skins are packed with the fur inward, and all 
the bundles are sold at the same price. 

In seyeral parts of North America these animals, from 
their immense numbers, and the devastations they com- 
mit, are greatly injurious to the inhabitants. Rewards 
for their destruction are consequently given ; in Penn- 
sylvania alone more than 600,000 of them have, in some 
years, been destroyed. 

The grey squirrels reside chiefly in trees, but lay up 
stores of provision, for winter, in holes which they dig in 
the ground. They are extremely agile animals, and run 
ibout among the branches with as much facility and se* 
curity as upon the groimd. 

78. 2%e BLACK SQUIRREL (Sciurus niger) is a small 
hltick quadruped of the tmirrel tribe, which is not uncommon 
M North America and New Spain, 

The finest furs which the Iroquois Indians possess are 
those of Uack tmUrrels. These Uiey make into robes and 
garments, whidi they seU at a price as high as seven or 
eight pistoles each. 

73. 7%e COMMON HARE (Lepus timidus, Fi^. S6) 
is distinguishable by the ears being tipped with blacK, and 
longer than the head; by the hind kgs beitig half ai hng as 
the body, and the tail short. 

. It is found in every quarter of the world except Africa* It 
never burrows* 

Notwithstanding the great estimatioa in which the 
Jl0sh of the bare is. now held as fo04» it was absolutebr 
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fbrUdden by tke Druids ; snd vm abhoited by the BiU 
tans for many centuneg after the abolitiaii of t]iatoider« 
At the present day it is not eaten by the inhabitants: of 
many eastern nations. It is. prohibited by the Mahbme- 
tans and Jews ; and the Copts, who have adopted many 
of the Jewish customs, refrain from it. The aneient 
Romans, howerer, considered it so great a delicacy for 
the table, that Martial styles the hare, in this view, the 
first of quadrupeds. 

The^r of ihe hare forms an important article in the 
manufiiicture of hats; vast quantities of hares' skins are, 
tot this purpose, annually brought from Russia and Si* 
beria. Thu is the chief use which we make of them ; 
but, in some parts of the Continent, the fur is span and 
woven into a kind of doth. The inhabitants of Dale*' 
oarlia, a province of Sweden, set a peculiar value upon 
such doth, from an opinion that it is itself so attractive 
to fleas as to preserve the wearer from their attadul 
The Romans spun the fur both of the hare and rabbit 
into doth ; but Pliny says that such doth was neither 
soft nor durable. 

In the extreme northern countries, where the frosts 
of winter are intense, and where snow lies upon the 
ground for many successive months, all the hares, at the 
approach of that season, change their coat, and become 
p»erfectly white. 

The chase of the hare is at this day a popular amuse* 
ment in most parts of England ; four or five centuries 
ago it was so much followed, that even ladies had hunt- 
ing parties by themsdves, in which they rode astride 
upon the saddle. 

It is sometimes difficult to ascertain the excdlence of 
hares for the table, but the following directions may be 
of use. When newly killed, and, of course, cold, the body 
will be stifi^ and the flesh of a pale colour; but when a 
hare has been some time killed the body becomes limber, 
and the flesh gradually turns black. A young hare may 
be known from an old one, after it is dead, by the bone^ 
c£ the knee joint. If, on thrusting the thumb-nail against 
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tfais joints the bones are somewliat separate^ the hare is 
young; i£ there be no space^ it is old; and the greater 
the separation, the younger the animal may be consi- 
dered. The under jaw of a young hare may easily be 
broken, and the ears easily torn ; the deft also of the 
lip is narrow, and the claws smooth and sharp. In an 
old hare the deft of the lip spreads very much, the daws 
are blunt and rugged, and the ears dry and tough. It is 
said that hares will keep better, if they are not opened 
£>r four or five days after they are killed ; but this is 
yery questionable ; they are considered in the best state 
for the table when the colour of the flesh is beginning to 
turn. 

So numerous are these animals in some parts of £ng« 
land, where attention is paid to preserving the breed, 
that they become greatly injurious to the crops of all 
the neighbouring farmers. They feed upon green com, 
dover, and other useful vegetables; and frequently com* 
mit much damage in young plantations, by eating the 
bark from the trees. Some years ago a gentleman in 
Suffolk found it necessary to destroy the hares near some 
new plantations, and 1082 were ascertained to have been 
killed. Hares are extremely prolific; were they not so,^ 
their race would soon be extinct. 

r*. The ALPINE HARE (Lepus Alpinus) m a Siberian 
ammaly and destitute of tail, of a tavmy colour, with rounded 
brown ears, and brovmfeet. 

Amongst the mountains of Siberia alpine hares are 
very numerous. They live in burrows under ground^ 
and store up, beneath the shelter of trees or rocks, large 
ridos of dried grass and other vegetables for their win- 
ter's subsistence. These collections are anxiously sought 
after by persons engaged in the hunting of sables {55) ; 
and, in many instances, they are the means of preserving 
their horses from perishing by famine. Some of the 
adjacent peasantry also search them out as food for their 
horses and cattle. The skins of the alpine hares supply 
one of the artides of commerce betwixt the Russiana 
and Chinese. 
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75. T%e RABBIT (Lepus cuniculuf^ waBniiikqua^ 
druped belonging to ike same tribe as the hare j and is prinm 
cwalfy disHnguishabU from thai animal by its prowrtionaU^ 
shorter ears, and by the hind legs being only one^third of ths 
^gth of the body. It is also distinguished from the hare byt 
living in burrows. 

The colour of the wild rabbit is generally dusky brown 
above, and paler or whitish on the under parts; sometimes^ 
however, though rarely, black. In the domestic rabbit the 
colour is various, white ^ grey, blaek, or black and white. 

These animals inhabit nearly idl the warmer parts of 
Europe, us well as several of the temperate countries ofAmk 
and Africa, 

There are farms in many parts of England, particu« 
larlv in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire^ 
where the breeding of rabbits is rendered an extremely 
advantageous pursuit. The most desirable situations are 
those in which the soil is loose and sandy, and where the 
ground rises in different parts into low hills. Such lands 
can be more profitably employed as rabbit-warrens than 
any others, from the great facility with which the ani- 
mals are able to form their burrows in the earth, and the 
less liability they have to be flooded, by the falling of 
heavy rains. 

In a commercial view rabbits are of much greater 
importance than hares; because, from their habit of 
living in greater numbers together, they can be better 
attended to and managed ; and also because they mul- 
tiply much more rapiSy than hares. Their fecundity, 
indeed, is truly astonishing. They breed several times 
in the year, and generally produce seven or eight young 
ones at a birth ; it has been calculated that, u the pro- 
getiy from a single pair could, without interruption, pro- 
ceed in the same ratio for four or five years, the whole 
stock would, even in that short period, amount to more 
than one million. 

The particular uses of the rabbit are neariy the same 
as those of the hare (73). The^r is a principal sul>> 
stance employed in the composition of hats ; and such 
parts of it as are unfit for this purpose may advanta* 



flcously be adopted for the stuffing of beds and bolsters. 
Rabbits* sldns are also sometimes used as a cheap and 
warm trimming for female dress ; and the skins them'* 
selres, after the hair has been stripped from them^ are 
boiled down^ and made into size or glue. The flesh, 
ihou^> like that of the hare> forbidden to the Jews and 
Mahometans^ is a very delicate and palatable food. We 
are informed by Pliny^ that the ancients had a favourite 
dish which was made of sucking leverets or rabbits un« 
paunched. The modes of asoertaininff the quality of 
fabbits as food are nearly the same as wose which have 
been mentioned recfpecting the hare. 

It is customary, in most warrens, to use ferrets (56) 
IB the catching of these animals. The ferrets are muz- 
sied and put into the burrows; and, by pursuing the 
xabbits under ground, they alarm and cbive them into 
nets that, are placed over Uie outlets. In open and ex« 
tenfflve grounds other modes are adopted. These, as we 
are informed by Mr. Daniel, in his work on Rural Spprts, 
are by implements called fold-nets, spring*nets, and a 
kind of trap called tipes. The Jbid^nets are set, about 
midnight, between the burrows and the feeding grounds ; 
the rabbits being driven into them with dogs, and kept 
enclosed in the folds till morning. The spring^net is 
eenerally laid round a haystack, or some other object of 
mdueement for rabbits to collect in numbers. The tipe 
consists of a laree pit or dst^m, covered with a floor. 
This has, near its centre, a small trap-door nicely ba» 
hmced, into which the rabbits are led by a narrow road 
or meuse. It was customary formerly to set this kind 
9i trap near a haystack; but, since turnips are now 
srown as food for these animals in an enclosure in the 
interior of the warren, it is placed within the wall of 
tiiis enclosure. For a night or two the rabbits are suf* 
fered to go through the meuse and over the trap, that 
Aey may be famiHazixed to the place where the turnips 
ave grown. After that the trap-door is unbarred, and 
xdunense numbers faU in : the fat rabbits are selected 
and killed^ and the others are turned out upoa the tur* 



nim to improve. Many kuncbed omi^leB ice fieqticntly 
tasen in one night hy this ooatrivanoe* 

Many persons hreed rabbits in a tome or iii»fi6f<ic«Mei 
The skius of these are useful ; but^ as food> the wild 
animals axe neatly preferable* Care should^ At all timely 
be taken to keep tiiem dean ; and, daring the fareediiig 
sea8on> the males and females must be kept apart. The 
best food for tame rabbits is the shortest and sweetest hay 
that can be had; one load of this will •enw two hna^ 
dred ooufdes for a year. 

ORDER V.^PECORA. 

76. Tke ARABIAN CAMEL, or DROMEDARY 

(Camelus dromedarius^ Fig. 7)» w ditHnguighMefrom every 
other species of camels by having a single bunck upon ihc 
middle of its back. 

7%is animal, which is a native of many of the deserts of 
Asia and Africa, is of a iawny grey colour, and has soft hair, 
which is longer on the neck, under the throat, ana on the 
hauneh, than elsewhere* 

The Arabian, like aU other species of camel, has Hi upper 
Up cleft, and its feet with two bng hoqfs on which it treads, 
and two others snorter, which do not touch the ground* 

These animals constitute the principal source of the 
liche^ and the whole force and secunty^ of the Ara* 
bians. They are the only beasts by whidi the inhabit* 
ants of the sandy deserts of many ports of Asia conld 
travel or convey their burdens, llieir tough and spongy 
feet> which are peculiarly adapted both to the climate 
and the country, and their abstemious temperament, but 
particularly their capability of travelling without water, 
for many successive days, enable them to perform such 
journeys as would destroy, probably, any other species of 
quadruped. The caravans, or troojpB of merchants, that 
traverse the deserts of Egypt and Arabia, are always 
accompanied by camels, which axe often more in number 
than the men. These commercial travels are some- 
times to the distance of 700 or 800 leagues, and axe 
usually pexformed at the rate of ten or twdve leagues a 
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day, the camels being, every night, unloaded to rest and 
feed. For the latter purpose, u better provender can- 
not be bad, they are contented with a small quantity of 
dates or a few beans, together with the scattered and 
afteniimes bitter herbage which the desert affords. The 
burden of each camel usually weighs about half a ton ; 
at the command of his conductor, he kneels down for 
the greater convenience of beins loaded. It is from 
this practice that we account ror those homy parts 
that are observable on the bellies, knees, and lunbs, 
even, of the animals that are exhibited in England. 
Camels are trained, from the earliest part of their life, 
to the labours which they are afterwards to perform : 
and, with this view, when but a few days old, their 
limbs are folded under their body, and they are com- 
pelled to remain on the ground whilst they are loaded 
with a weight, which is gradually increased as they 
increase in strength. As soon as they have acquired 
sufficient strength they are trained to the course, and 
their emulation is excited by the example of horses or of* 
other camels. 

The pace of the camel is a high and swinging trot, 
which, to persons unaccustomed to it, is at first disagree- 
able and apparently dangerous, but is afterwards suffici- 
ently pleasant and secure. The Arabians, in general, 
ride on a saddle that is hollowed in the middle, and has, 
at each bow, a piece of wood placed upright, or sometimes 
horizontally, by which the rider keeps himself in the 
seat. A ring is inserted into the nostrils of the camel, 
to which a cord is affixed that serves as a bridle to guide 
and stop him, or to make him kneel when the rider 
wishes to dismount. 

The camels of Sahara are probably more fleet than 
any that are known ; on these, the Arabs, with their 
Ipins, breast, and ears bound round, to prevent the in- 
jurious efi^ts of percussion from the qui(^ess of motion, 
can cross that great desert in a few days. With a goat's 
skin, or a porous earthen pitcher filled with water, a 
few dates, and some groand barley, the Arab. travels 
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from Timbuctoo to Moroooo, feeding his camd but onoe 
upon the load. In one instance a camel was known to 
travel from Fort St. Joseph^ on the river Senegal^ to 
the house of Messrs. Cabane and Depras at MogMor, a 
distance of more than 1000 miles^ in seven days. 

It has been observed that the camel is the most com« 
pletdy and most laboriously ensUved of all animals; 
because, of the other kinds of domestic animals, we find 
at least some individuals in their natural state, and 
which have not yet been subdued by man: but the 
whole species of the camel is enslaved : not any of them 
being now found in their primitive state of independence 
and Hberty. He is Uie most laboriously enslaved because 
he has never been trained, but as a beast of burden whom 
man has not harnessed nor taught to draw^ but whose 
body is a living carriage. 

The above are not the only uses of the camel. The 
hair or fleece of these animals, which is renewed every 
year, and which regularly falls off in the spring, is so 
soft that the finest parts of it may be manufactured into 
stuffs of beautiful texture : and, in Europe, when mixed 
with the fur of the beaver (69), it is sometimes made 
into hats. The inhabitants in some parts of Sahara live 
in tents formed of woven camel's hair ; this forms a 
thick covering completely waterproof. After the hair 
has been stripped off^ the skin is converted into leather. 

In Arabia the milk of the camel is a most important 
article of nutriment; and the flesh, though dry and 
hard, is not unpalatable, particularly when young. By 
the inhabitants of Egypt, camel's flesh is so much es- 
teemed, that, at Cairo and Alexandria, it was formerly 
forbidden to be sold to Christians. In many parts of 
Africa the tongues are salted and dried, both for use 
and exportation; and, with the ancient Romans, the 
heels of camels were eaten as a great delicacy. 

77. The BACTRIAN, or TWO^BUNCHED CAMEL 
(Camelus bactrianus), is knot/m by having two bunches on its 
back ; and by being somewhat larger, and having shorter legs 
than the Arabian species* 



niswiktmal i$ found in Usbee Tartar^, Me ancieni B^t^ 
tria: U is iikeunte a naiive of Siberia^ Tkibeif and soma 
parts ^ China* 

The purpoBefl to which the Bactrian camel are ap 
plied are the same as those ahready descrihed respecting 
the Aiabian species (76). These aninuds, however^ are 
sufficiently hardy to sustain the climate of the temperate 
parts of Siberia, and to be able, without injury, to 
inverse even humid and marshy countries, which would 
aodin prove £ual to the Arahian camel. 

78. The LLAMA, or GLAMA (Camelus glama),^ is a 
South Anurican soecies of camel, of a small sisse, which has a 
protuberance on the breast, and no bunch on the back. 

The colour of the llama is white, grey, and russet, variously 
disposed. Its height, to the top of the back, is somewhat mote 
than four feet, ar^ to the head nearly six feet* 

Without the aid of these animals, the inhabitants of 
the mining districts of South America would labour 
under great inconveniences for the tranqK>rt of their 
merchandise and treasures: since mountains that are- 
altogether inaccessible to the horse, are with facility 
tntversed by the Uama. This beast, though not so 
patient, is nearly as abstemious as the camel. He 
can carry from 150 to 200 pounds' weight. He pro- 
ceeds, when loaded, with a slow but sure pace, and per* 
forms journeys, in these mountunous regions, more than 
300 leagues in extent Sometimes he will travel four 
or five days successively without appearing desirous of 
repose, and then he rests spontaneously, for twenty or 
thirty hours, before he resumes his toil. Like the camel, 
he kneels to be loaded ; he is directed in this, and in^ 
most other of his motions, by the conductor's wlidstle. 

Of the shin of the llama a hard kind of leather is 
made, which is used for harness the soles of shoes, and- 
for many other purposes. But, as it is only tanned, and 
not curried, it is soon injured by exposure to wet* The 

« 
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k^ir, ol: fleeoe^ p«rti6alarij of the wild llama^ wkidi^ is 
IcMiger. than that of the domesticated animal, is much in 
request for the manufacture of camlets, and other stnfis, 
some of which are of a rtxy heautiful textmr^ and also 
for the making of hats. On this account the animals axe 
frequently hunted in the plains with dag8> or killed with 
guns ; hut such is their activity amongst rocks, that, if 
they can once reach these, the hunters are generally 
obliged to desist from any further pursuit. Th&fiesh o£ 
the Uama is a wholesome and exoettent food. Sometimes 
it is sfldted, and in this state is ii#ed as provisiea for 
dips proceeding on long voyages. That, however, of 
the yottng llamas, £oas or five months old, is preferred, 
and is considered as good as veal. Many parts of these 
iffliimals are used l^ the inhabitants of South America as 
medicine* 

79. The VICUGNA (Camelus vicugna)* U a small South 
American species of camel, with a wooUy fleece, aftai and 
blunt nose, an erect tail; and toithout any bunches. 

This animal inhabits, in a wild state, and in extensivefldeks, 
ih^ highest peaks rfthe Andes. 

Unable to sustain burthens exceeding sixty or serenty 
pounds in weight, the vicugna is sel£mi employed in 
the transport m merchandize. It is chiefly in esteem on 
account c^ its fleece, which is of a dead rose ccdour, and 
Sis soft and valuable as silk. This,, in South America, is 
spun and woven into gloves, stockines, quilts, caipets, 
and innumerable other articlies, whi& are sold at great 
prices, and constitute an important branch of commerce. 

In most of their habits these animals have a dose 
alliance with the Uama, their general figure being 
nearly the same. Th^ are gentle and inoffensive, an^ 
though not tamed widi quite so much facility, are capa- 
ble ci great attachment towards those who have the 
care of them. Amongst their native mountains they are 
so light and agile, in sul their motions, that it is not easy 
to come within reach of them, except by stratagem* 

* Auchenia vicugna^mJiLiAEM^ 
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In consequence of the great advantages wUch^in 
Americaj are derived from the wool of the vicugna^ 
some of them were brought to Spain ; but, fix)m want 
of proper attention to their natural habits^ the experiment 
entirely failed. 

80. The MUSK (Moschus moschiferus^ Fig. 27) is a 
small quadruped sottiewhai shaped like d deer, but tvithout 
horns : it has two projecting tusks curved downward, a short 
iaU; about the middle of the under part of the male, there is 
an oval bag, which contains the musk. 

This animal is seldom more than three feet in height, and 
is clad with long, upright, and thick set hair. Bach hair is 
waved, and of three different colours / the tip Jeruginous, the 
middle black, and the bottom dusky. 

It inhabits the mountains of Thibet, Tonquin, and Siberia. 

The drug called musk is a dark brown fatty substance^ 
which appears somewhat like clotted blood. It is con- 
tained in the bag or receptacle under the belly, which 
lias two small external orS&ces ; through these, when it is 
overdiareed, the animal squeezes it out upon trees or 
stones. The mode in which musk is collected for sale as 
to kill the animals, cut off the bags, and tie them closely 
up to prevent it from being spoiled by evaporation. In 
4;ho6e countries where the animals are most abundant 
they are pursued in the autumn and winter, and gene- 
Tally with so much success that many thousands of bags 
are annually collected. It is, however, said that many 
are formed of other parts of the skin, and Med with 
musk, adulterated by mixture with other substances. 
Indeed, musk is seldom to be obtained in a pure state. 
To increase its quantity blood is not unfrequendy mixed 
with it ; and, to increase its weight, lead finely ground, 
and sometimes even little bits of lead, are put into the 
bags. The purest musk is said to be that which is brought 
from Patna, in the dominions of the Great Mogul, where 
it is collected from various parts of the interior of the 
country. It is imported into £urope in bags, each of 
which is about the size of a pigeon's egg, well filled, and 
covered with coarse hair. 
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Musk was formerly much used as a perfume. It is 
now chiefly in repute as a medicine in spasmodic^ oon« 
▼ulsive^ and other complaints ; and^ when properly given> 
18 thought a remedy of great service. So powerful is 
the scent of this drug> that the smallest particle of it^ 
will perfume a very considerable space ; when the bags 
are fresh> if one of them be opened in a dose apartment, 
every person present is obliged to cover his mouth and 
nose with several folds of linen^ to prevent suffocation. 

In all the countries where ikeae animals are found, 
their skins are in great request as a strong and valuable 
leather; when tanned and properly prepared, the 
Russians have a method of rendering this nearly as soft 
and shining as silk. These skins are also sometimes 
dressed as jurs for winter clothing. The flesh of the 
musk is frequently eaten ; but that of the young ones 
only is tender and of a good flavour. 

These animals, which are astonishingly light and active 
in all their motions, and at the same time of inoffensive 
and timid habits and disposition, are caught by snares 
placed near their feedrug places ; are shot with arrows, 
and sometimes killed by cross-bows, so placed that they 
discharge arrows, by the animals treading on a string 
connected with the trigger. 

81. The ELK, or MOOSE DEER (Cervus aloes. Fig. 8), 

is the largest species of deer that is known, arui is distinguished 

from all others by having broad and flattened horns with 

several points, no broiu»antlers, and a hairy protuberance on 

the throat. 

In size these animals are frequently larger than a horse. 
Their upper lip is square, very broad, deejAy furrowed, and 
hangs over the mouth. The hair of the male is black at the 
points, dusky in the middle, and white at the roots; that of 
the female is of a sandy broum colour, except under the throat, 
beUy, and flank, which are whitish. The males only are 
homed. 

The elk inhabits the forests of North America, if some 
parts of Europe, and of Asia as far south as Japan. 

Strong and powerful as these animals are, they may 
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be domettkated a&d trained to labour. Mr. Livingston, 
Bt a farm near New Ycnrk, made the experiment l^ 
breaking two elks to the harness. After having been 
only twice bitted, though two years old, they appeared 
equally docile with colts of the same age, applying th^ 
whole strength to the draught, and proceeding in a 
steady pace. The motion of these animals is a 
dwunhKng kind of trot, but it is very rapid; in draw- 
ing eazriages, they are able to out-travel a horse. They 
ate also l»is ddicate in their food than horses, are long- 
lived^ amd more productive than any known beast of 
burden, having annually from one to three young ones 
at a birth. ElJcs were formerly used in Sweden for the 
drawing of sledges ; but as they were frequently em- 
ployed in the escape of criminals from justice, the use 
of ihem was prohibited under severe penalties. 

The inhabitants of all countries where the elk is 
found esteem its Jlesh a sweet and nutritious food, 
though the grain is coarser than that of most other 
kinds of venison. The American Indians assert that 
they can travel Airther, after having eaten of it, than 
of any other animal food. After having been prop^ly 
salted and dried, the tongues are bett» than those c^ 
the ox ; the nose, when cooked, is stated to eat like 
marrow, and to be one of the greatest delicacies which 
are produced in Canada. Of the skins an excellent buff 
leather is made, which is strong, light, and soft. This 
leadieris used by the Indians for tent-covers, snow- 
dioes, and the coverings of canoes. The long hair of 
the elk is well adapted for the stuffing of mattresses 
and saddles. 

In Canada the hunting of the wild elk is a frequent, 
but, in general, a most kbcnrious, pursuit, which chiefly 
occupies the attention of the Indians during winter, 
when the whole surrounding country is covered with 
snow. 

In a wild state these animals browze on the thick and 
lofty grasses of the plains, and the leaves and tender 
facandies of trees. During the summer they fveqoent 
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the faaiiks of riven and lakes; and in winter they often 
trarerse vast distances upon the frozen snow. Not- 
withstanding the natural strength of their body> their 
disposition is so mild and inofifensiye^ that, even when 
pursued and attacked^ they seldom attempt any resist- 
ance. 

83. The REIN-DEER (Cervus tarandus. Fig. S8) is 
known by its horns being long, bent back, slender^ branched^ 
and generally broad at the extremities* 

It is ahoui four feet and half high at the shoulder, and is of 
a brown or greyish white colour above, and white on the under 
parts of ike body. Both the sexes are homed. 

These animals inhabit several of the alpine districts of Ame- 
rica, and of the northern countries of Europe and Asia, 

Useful and even indispensable as many of the do* 
mestic animals of this country are to us^ the rein-deer 
is infinitdy more so to the Laplander. For travellings 
and the ccmveyance of heavy burdens in sledges and 
carriages, he supplies the place of the horse ; and, such 
is the speed with which he traverses the frozen snows 
of that dreary region, he is able, with ease, to perform 
a journey of nearly a hundred miles in one day. To 
this labour the animals are trained from the earliest 
period of their lives : and neither darkness nor storms 
can essentially impede their progress. The usual mode 
of travelling is in sledges, to which one or more of the 
animals are yoked. The sledges are extremely light, 
somewhat shaped like a boat, having at the back an 
upright board for the driver to lean against. Being 
rounded and not fiat underneath, much dexterity is 
requisite in the balancing and management of them. 
The driver is tied in, and protected by a cover which 
encloses all the lower parts of his body, and shelters 
him from the inclemency of the weather. The rein- 
deer is yoked by a collar, from which a trace is brought 
under the belly between the legs, and fastened to the 
fore part of the sledge ; the animal is guided by a cord 
or rein fieuitened to its horns, and tied to a hoop held 
upon the driver's ri^t thumb. He directs the course 
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of the deer hy pulling tbe rein on the side which he 
would have him so, encouraging him at the same time 
with his voice. In general, the Laplanders can travel 
with ease about thirty miles without stopping. 

To persons unaccustomed to the habits m the Lap- 
landers and their animals, it will appear wonderful 
that they should be able to travel during the winter, 
by night as well as by day, the earth presenting one uni- 
form surface of snow, and not a single vestige of human 
industry and labour being discernible to direct their 
course ; the snow, at the same time!, flying about in all 
directions, and almost blinding them. let it is cer- 
tain that they are under no difficulty in finding the 
spot to which they are bound; dangerous as these 
journeys may seem, they rarely experience any accident. 
When several persons are traveUmg in company, they 
fix bells to the harness of the animals, that the whole 
may be kept together by hearing when they cannot see 
each other, after the light of their short day has failed 
them. To guide them in th^ course, the Laplanders 
observe, in the day-time, the quarter whence the wind 
blows, and, at night, they are directed by the position 
of the stars. The missionary Leems;, who resided ten 
years amongst the Laplanders^ remarks that, during 
the whole of that time, he did not remember more than 
one fatal accident to have occurred from this mode of 
travelling. 

As the rein-deer supplies, to the Laplanders, the 
place of a horse for conveyance and carriage, so it is an 
ilivaluable substitute for the cow in amirding them 
food. The females supply them with milk, each yield- 
ing about as much as a common she-goat. This, though 
not so thick as the milk of the cow, is said to be 
sweeter and more nutritive : and produces them both 
butter and cheese. The mountain Laplander subsists, 
through the whole winter, upon these, or upon the 
Jlesh of the rein-deer, slaughtering two or three 
every week, according to the numb^ of his family. 
The animals are killed by stabbing them in the nedc. 
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and the wound is so dexterously inflicted that no blood 
flows from it ; but this is found in the inside^ whence 
it is carefully taken out^ and prepared for use. The 
fat of the rein-deer serves also for food. 

Of the skin, after it has been properly prepared^ the 
Laplanders make garments^ gloyes> shoes^ and capSj 
which cover them from head to foot/ and protect them 
against the cold. These skins also serve as interior 
coverings for tents^ as linings and coverings for sledgeSj 
and as beds. They are more or less valuable, accordmg 
to the season in which the animals have been killed; 
the best skins are obtained firom those killed in the 
winter. 

The horns are used for different purposes; an excel- 
lent glue is also made of them. The bones aie Ukewise 
of use ; even the sinews of the legs, after having been 
held before the fire and beaten with wooden hammers, 
are divided into filaments as fine as hair, which answer 
all the purposes of thread; these filaments twisted 
together, serve for bowstrings and cords of difierent 
kinds. 

So numerous and important are the uses of the rein- 
deer in Lapland, that there are few inhabitants of that 
country who do not possess them: and some of the 
wealtluest Laplanders have herds consisting of more 
than 1000 head. In the summer-time these feed on 
divers plants which flourish during that season ; but, in 
winter, they either browze on the rein-deer Hverwort 
{IJichen rangiferintis\ which they dig up from beneath 
the snow with their feet and horns ; or on another kind 
of liverwort, which hangs on the branches of fir-trees, 
and whidi affi>rds them sustenance when the snows 
are too deep or too hard frozen to allow them to reach 
that. 

WUd rein-deer live in the mountains and woods; 
the hunting of them is, in general, attended with exces- 
sive &tigue; as they are endowed with astonishing 
muscular powers, and also possess a nicety and acute^ 
ness of precaution which can scarcely be equalled. 

b2 
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Some idea may be formed of the difficulty of this pur« 
suit^ when it is stated that a Laplander^ in chase of one 
of these animals, has been known to creep on his hands 
and knees through shrubs and moss^ for nearly five 
miles^ before he could approach within gun-shot of his 
prey. The various modes in which rein-deer are pur« 
sued are too numerous and too intricate to require a 
detail in this place. It may be sufficient to say that 
they are assailed by dogs, traps, pitfalls, snares, cross- 
bows, and fire-arms; in all the ways which the inventive 
art of man can devise. 

83. The STAG, or RED DEER (Cervus elaphus, 
Fig. 9), is a large species of deer, generally of a reddish brown 
colour on the upper parts of the body, and white beneath; 
with large and much branched horns, rounded through their 
whole length. 

The males only are horned. The male is called stag, or 
hart, the female hind, and the young one has the name of 
fawn. 

Red deer are still found in the mountainous parts of Scot* 
land; in the forest of Martindale, Cumberland; in ike New 
Forest, Hampshire; in woods on the river Tamar, in Devon^ 
shire; and amongst the mountains of Kerry in Ireland. On 
the Continent of Europe, and in several parts of Asia and 
North America, they are very common. 

The hunting of these animals was formerly con- 
sidered one of the most important occupations of the 
English nobility, and, during the Saxon Heptarchy, it 
was the privileged pursuit of the soverei^ and his 
court. By the kings of the Norman line bws of the 
most sanguinary description were enacted for the pre- 
servation of these the royal game, it being then deemed 
less criminal to destroy an individual of the human 
species than a beast of chase. Forests were enlarged 
for the shelter of wild animals, and for the more ample 
enjoyment of the diversion of hunting, at the expense 
of every principle of justice and humanity, HappUy 
for us, the scenes of devastation which this pursuit 
occasioned have long ceased to exist; and those vast 
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tracts of country wliich were once dedicated to hunting, 
are now, for the most part^ applied to the adrantages 
and comfort of man. 

As, therefore, the breed of red deer is now chiefly 
preserved in this kingdom from motives of curiosity, 
Tather than either an object of amusement or utility, 
we are indebted almost wholly to foreign countries for 
those parts of the stag which are important in a corn- 
merdal, economical, and medical view. The ^^'it^ are 
manufactured into an excellently soft, and somewhat 
yellow-coloured leather, which is useAil for numerous 
purposes. Many very extraordinaiy medicinal virtues 
were .formerly attributed to the horni of the stag, and 
indeed to nearly all parts of its body : but the expe- 
rience of late years gives no countenance to them. 
The horns are of nearly the same nature as bones, and 
the preparations of them, by heat, are similar to those 
of solid animal substances in eeneral. Consequently 
the articles denominated spirit qT hartshorn, and siUt if 
hartshorn, though formerly obtained only from the 
horns of difierent species of deer, are now chiefly pr^ 
parecl from bones. The former of these is water im- 
pregnated with a pungent volatile gas called ammonia, 
and a fetid animal oil; it is given in nervous complaints 
and fainting fits. Salt of hartshorn is chiefly a carbo- 
nate of ammonia, but impresnated with animal oil ; it 
ia given as a powerful stimulant in various complaints. 
Hartshorn shavings are chiefly employed in the making 
^ j^> which is, of course, very nutritive. Burnt 
hartshorn was formerly employed in medicine as an 
antacid; but its use is now generally superseded by 
purifled chalk. 

The horns of the stag are used by cutlers and other 
mechanics for the hanfies of knives, and for cutting 
instruments of diflerent kinds. Th& flesh of every species 
of deer has the name of venison ; that of the young red 
deer is very delicate eating, that of the female is by no 
means bad, but that of the full-grown stag has a strong 
and disagreeable flavour. 
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These animals generally live in herds that consist of 
females, with their ofi'sprlng, headed hy one male^ and 
they inhahit the wildest and most unfrequented parts of 
forests^ browzing on grass^ and on the leaves and buds of 
trees. They have a penetrating sights and an exquisite 
smelly and are always on their guard against the ap- 
proach of danger. Their disposition^ when unprovoked, 
is mild and peaceable; but^ if attacked, they prove 
extremely formidable opponents. The females produce 
their offspring (generally one each) about the end of 
May, or the beginning of June. 

84. The FALLOW DEER (Cervus dama, Fig. 10) is a 
considerably smaller animal than the stag", generally of a 
brownish bay colour on the upper parts of the body, sometimes 
interspersed with brown spots, and whitish beneath, with 
branched horns, bent backwards, compressed and broad ai 
their extremity. 

The males only are homed. The horns are shed annually* 
The male of the fallow deer is called buck, the female doe, 
and the young one fawn. 

Common as these animals are in parks throughout every pari 
of England, they are not found wild in this country. They, 
however, inhabit various forests of the Continent, even a* far 
as the south of Persia. 

There is no species of food in more general request 
by epicures and bon-vivants than the venison of the 
fallow deer. This, when properly dressed, is an excel- 
lent aliment, and easily assimilated to the human fluids; 
but when half putrid, as is generally the case, it is con- 
sidered very detrimental to health. The best season for 
killing the bucks for venison is from about the first of 
July to somewhat later than the middle of September; 
and that for the does is from about the middle of No- 
vember to the middle of February. 

The does produce one, sometimes two, and rarely three 
young ones each, about the beginning of June ; these, for 
the first year, are called by the park-keepers fawns, if, 
during that time, they have no horns ; the second year, 
if the young ene be a male, it is called a pricket; in the 
third year a sorel, and in the ensuing year, a wre; when 



lie attains his fifth year he has the name of buck^ and Is 
aeoounted fit to be killed ; hut, if he be suffered to live a 
jear or two longer, he will improve both in flesh and 
iatness. If the young one be a female it is called during 
the first year e^Jawn, during the second a t^, and, after 
that, it takes, its proper name of doe. Such does as are 
intended to be killed in their season are either what have 
had no fawns in the preceding, summer, or have had 
these killed and taken away. 

The hom^ of fallow deer are used fcnr all the same 
purposes as those of the. stag (83); and their hides, 
under the name of buck'^km and doeskin, have long 
been celebratedfor their softness and pliability ; the ma« 
nufacturing of them into breeches and gloves affords 
subsistence to a very numerous and industrious dass of 
people. 

Extensive herds of fallow deer associate together in 
large parks. These animals are less savage than red 
deer, yet when offended they often become ferocious* 
They feed on several kinds of vegetables, and on the 
leaves, bark, and young branches of trees; many of 
which, particularly hollies, are cut down by park-keepers, 
in the severe weather of winter, for their subsistence. 
In Grreenwich Park, the deer are in the winter occa<« 
sionally fed with chesnuts. 

85. The ROE or ROE-BUCK (Cervus capreolus'j is a 
MfnaU species of deer, not more than two feet and a half high 
at the shoulder, of a reddish brown colour; it has short erect 
horns, divided towards their extremity into two or three 
points. 

The males onlif have horns. 

Smdil ^flocks of these animals are found wild in several of 
the mountainous districts of' Scotland, and also in the moun* 
tainous woods of Germany, Sivitzerland, and other parts of 
the continent of Europe, as well as in those of North America. 

In some countries the venison of the roe is esteemed, 
during the proper season, equal to that of any other 
species of deer. There is, however, a great difference 
in it, according to the country in which the animals, 
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]»ve fed^ and the diflferent races or varieties of tlie 
animals themselves. The flesh also of the bucks which 
a have passed their second year is said to be tough and 
not well flavoured^ whilst that of the does^ though of 
a much greater age^ is tender. Those animals that are 
fed in parks^ plains, and valleys, are also greatly inferior 
to such as have resided among mountains. 

In America the skins of roes are an important object 
of commerce. They are very light, and are capable, for 
some time, of resisting the effects of moisture. Of these 
skins the American Indians make bags or bottles, in 
which they are able to keep oil, honey, butter, and other 
similar substances. They are also converted into 
dothinff, and are sometimes dressed as furs, but the hair 
soon faSs off. The hair itself is valuable for the stuffing 
of horse-collars and saddles, and it has the advantage of 
not becoming knotty like that of the ox. The horfts are 
used in nuJong handles for knives and for other pur- 
poses. 

86. Thfi CHAMOIS (Antelope rupicapra. Fig. 11) is a 
kind of antelope about the size of a goat, with short, erect, 
round, and smooth horns, which are hooked backward at the 
tips* 

Its colour is a dusky yellowish brown on the upper parts of 
the body, with the cheeks, chin, throat, and belly, yellowish 
white. The horns, which are common to both the sexes, are 
generally about eight inches in length, but shorter in thefemaU 
than the male. 

These animals inhabit many of the mofuntainons parts of 
Europe, particularly the Alps and Pyrenees* 

There are few pursuits more arduous and difficult 
than the hunting of the chamois. Being wholly confined 
to rocky and mountainous situations, doss are nearly 
useless in it ; and such are the sagacity and acuteness oi 
perception of these animals, that they take alarm at the 
most distant approach of danger ; the stratagems which 
are practised to come within gun-shot oi them are 
almost innumerable. They associate in flocks consisting 
of from four or five to neariy a hundred in number ; 
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and> when alarmed^ the7 are able to springs at a single 
leap^ up rocks the perpendicular height of which is more 
than twenty feet, and in this case^ by a few bounds^ they 
throw themselves entirely out of the reach of their pur^ 
suers. If hard pressed^ they will sometimes turn upon 
the hunter and attack him with fury : instances hare 
been related of men, thus attacked, having been thrown 
down precipices and destroyed by diem. 

The chief objects of this pursuit are the^e^A and the 
skin. The former is, in general, a nutritious and whole* 
some food, and the latter is useful in numerous ways. 
When dressed with oil, it forms a soft, warm, and pliable 
leather, called shatnmif, and is manufactured into 
breeches, vests, and cloves, that are very durable, and 
are much used by the labouring classes of people on the 
Continent However, the chief, if not the whole of the 
shammy leather to be obtained in this country is prepared 
from sheep skins. The horns of the chamois are often 
cut into heads for canes, and the farriers of the Continent 
sometimes sharpen and use them for the bleeding of 
cattle. The blood of these animals is, in Switzerland, a 
nostrum for the cure of pleurisy and some other com- 
plaints. 

87. The C03fM0N ANTELOPE {Antelofiecervicapra, 
Fig. 13) is a quadruped distinguished by having spiral, round, 
and expanded horns, each marked with a great number of 
prominent rings; and the body of a brown colour, clouded 
with whitish and dusky shades ana marks. 

It is found in several parts of Africa and India, 

One mode of hunting these and some other species of 
antelope is by the hunting leopard and the ounce, but 
the most frequent mode of killing them is with guns. 

Their skins are sometimes dressed with the hair on, 
and sometimes as leather ; and the Jlesh constitutes an 
excellent kind of venison. The horns are convertible to 
nearly all the same purposes as the horns of the differ- 
ent kinds of deer ; and they are also occasionally used as 
weapons. 

a 5 
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88. The COMM ON GOATiC&pxsL aegagrus. Fig. IS) is 
distinguished by having hoUow, compressed, and rough homSj 
which grow Jirst upright y and then oend backward* 

Both the male andjemale are homed. 

These animals are found wild in 'many of the mountainous 
countries of the European continent^ of Africay Persia^ and 
India. 

In many parts of Europe the goat is essentially ser- 
viceable to the necessities and the comforts of mankind ; 
fording even during its life, though fed on the most 
barren and uncultivated grounds^ an. abundant supply of 
9iilk and cheese. 

Goats' milk is not only thicker^ but has a richer flavoiu? 
than that of the cow ; and, in some situations, especially 
on ship-board, where the goat thrives better than any 
other animal, it is peculiarly valuable. This creature 
eats readily every sort of refuse vegetables, and is kept 
at little expense. la a medicinal view goats' milk is a 
useful substitute for that of asses. It is of a very pecu- 
liar nature, as its oUy and coagulate p^rts do not separate 
spontaneously; they throw up no cream, and yield 
scarpely ^ny butter. But this milk affords a very large, 
proportion of cheese. Hence, in Switzerland, and other 
mountainous countries best adapted to the pasturage of 
goati;, cheese is the chief produce of the dairies. 

The flesh of the gocU, when full grown, is rank, hard^ 
and indigestible ; yet, in some countries, it is eaten both 
in a fresh and salted state. That of the kid is peculiarly 
rich, and by many persons is considered even, preferable 
^lamb. 

When properly tanned, the skin of the goat is manu- 
factured into gloves s^d other articles of dress. There 
is a way of preparing these skins by maceration, so as to. 
separate the surface or grain from the coarse under parts^ 
after which they are dyed of various colours for different 
uses. 

Morocco leather is chiefly made from the skins of 
goats, tanned and dyed in a peculiar manner. The 
ipianuif^ture of thijs lather was originally invented iq^ 
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tlie kingdom of Morocco^ whence it has its name* The 
coloms that are chiefly communicated to it are red and 
yellow^ the former of which is produced by cochineal^ 
and the latter by a yellow kind of berries. Morocco 
leather is also dyed black, green, and blue. Until within 
the last few years, the consumers of this kind of leather 
in England depended wholly on a foreign supply : there 
are now, however, several manufactories of it in the 
neighbourhood of London, from which the most beautiful 
moroccos may be had at prices that have superseded the 
necessity of importing it from abroad. For leather of 
inferior quality, and particularly for such as is to receive 
a yellow colour, sheeps' skins are often substituted. 
Goats' skins have been prindpaUy used for the manu- 
facture of morocco, because they take the dye better, 
and are susceptible of richer and more beautiful colours, 
than, those of any other animals. 

Goat-skins, as well as the skins of sheep, are some* 
times made into parchment. The skins of kids are thin, 
and of a beautiful texture ; they are consequently well; 
adapted for ladies' gloves and shoes. On the Continent 
they are made into stockings, bed-ticks, and sometimes- 
into hangings for beds, into sheets, and even into shirts* 

Although the Jleece of the goat is by no means so 
valuable as that of the sheep, yet it has been fouiid ex- 
tremely useful. The long and shaggy coated goat, which 
is bred in many parts of this country, has, at the roots of 
the long hair, a fine and beautiful soft wool. The latter^ 
though scarcely known to our manufacturers, has long 
been used in Russia for gloves, stockings, and other 
articles of dress, which are highly valuable. About a 
pound of this wool, in an unsorted state, was, some years 
ago, sent from Russia to be made into shawls. As the- 
quantity was too small to adtoit of being manufactured 
into a web by itself, the chain was formed of silk, and. 
the woof of yam made from the goafs wool. The 
fabric, when completed^ was compared with the finest 
Indian shawls; and> notwithstanding the hardness of 
the silken part> it was de<E^idedly more soft and beautiful: 
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than any of these. Of the above-mentioned small 
quantity of wool three full-sized shawls and one waist- 
coat were made. Their colour was a dull white^ with a 
delicate and scarcely perceptible glance of red through 
it ; their texture was so much admired^ that Dr. Ander- 
son^ to whose care they were consigned^ states^ that if a 
hundred of them had been offered for sale^ they would 
have produced at least twenty guineas each. 

The long hair of goats^ particularly that of the males^ 
is used by peruke-makers^ for lawyers and judges' wigs. 
Previously to its being used^ it goes through several pro- 
cesses of preparation. The fine hair of kids is sometimes 
employed in the manufacture of hats. Goat's hair is 
occasionally made into a strong and coarse kind of doth. 

Of the homg of these animals the country people make 
handles for tucks^ and knives of different kinds. The fat 
or suet, which, in general, is very abundant, may be 
made into candles, which, in whiteness and quality, are 
greatly superior to those of the best tallow of the sheep 
and ox. 

Goats are active and mischievous, of a hardy nature, 
and delight in rocky and mountainous situations. They 
are sometimes very injurious to young plantations, from 
their propensity to peel and destroy the trees. The 
females usually have two, sometimes three, and rarely 
four younff ones at a birth ; in our climate, the duration 
of their life is said not often to exceed eleven or twelve 
years. 

89. The hair of the Angoba Goat is long, soft> and 
silky, and is one of the most beautiful substances with 
which we are acquainted, for the manufacture of shawls^ 
and other fine stuffs ; and these, which in England have 
the name of camblels, are sometimes sold at very high 
prices. It is supposed that, with attention. Angora 
|;oats might be successfully and advantageously bred 
in Great Britain ; particularly in those parts where the 
country is mountainous, and where the dimate and food 
might not be far different from those of their native 
rniiTxtry of Asia Minor. 
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90. The COMMON SHEEP (Oris aries. Fig. 14^ has, 
in general, hoUow, compressed, transversely wrinkled, and 
somewhat creseent'^haped horns; but some <^the varieties are 
entirely destitute of these weapons. 

The meUe is called ram^ the female ewe> and the young one 
has the name of lamb. 

Sheep are found in nearly every country of the world. 

The bodies of these animals^ in temperate and cold 
dimatesy are dad with a curled and dosely matted kind 
of hair, which has the peculiar appellation of wool. The 
distinguishing characteristic of wool is that^ when even 
the coarsest sort is manufactured Into doth^ it thickens 
in the mOling^ and forms a close texture> owin? to the 
peculiar roughness of its surface^ and to its cunj form ; 
whereas the finest possible hair« under the same ope-' 
ration^ will neither thicken nor form any texture whAt- 
ever. It is by the manufacture of wool into various 
kinds of clothing that many thousands of people^ in 
different countries of Europe, are entirely supported and 
fed. In temperate countries the fleeces of sheep are 
shorn or cut on once^ and in others, where the climate is 
warmer, twice in the year, the animals being previously 
well washed to deanse the wool. The Shetland sheep, 
and some others, have the fleece pulled, and not cut ofit 

When wool is intended to be manufactured into doth 
of mixed colours, it is dyed in the fleece before it is spun. 
When intended for tapestry, it is dyed after it is spun ; 
and when to be wrought into cloth of a uniform colour, 
it is not dyed until the doth is made. 

Much wool is used in the manufacture of hats. For 
this purpose it goes through a process caHledfeUing, to 
unite or mat it into a firm substance. Felt is either 
made of wool alone, or of a mixture of wool with camel's 
or other hair. 

The skins of sheep, after the processes called tanning 
and currying, are manufactured into & thin and coarse, 
but useful kind of leather, which is much in request by 
saddlers, book-binders, and others. These skins, by a 
different process, are converted into parchment, which is 
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used for writing deeds upon. Lambs' skins are made 
into gloves. 

Every part of the sheep is advantageous to manHnd. 
The fleshy under the denomination of mutton, supplies 
us with a wholesome and palatable food^ which is in 
greatest estimation when the animals are at least three, 
and not more than six years old. That of lambs^ in the 
spring of the year, is also in considerable demand. 
House lamb is so denominated from the animals being 
fattened within doors ; but this kind of food is neither 
80 wholesome nor so nutritive as the meat in a natural 
state. Suet is a solid kind of fat which is found in va- 
rious parts of the bodies (particularly about the kidneys 
and intestines) of sheep, oxen, and other ruminating 
animals. Suet is used for culinary and ether purposes* 
and very extensively in the making of candles. The 
mUk of sheep is rich and nourishing, and in great esteem 
among the peasantry of all countries where these animals 
are bred. It produces an abundance of butter, but thia 
is so unpalatable as seldom to be eaten. It yields a lar^ 
proportion of strong and tough cheese. Of the entrails 
of sheep are made the strings generally called cat^gut, 
which are used for different kinds of musical instru- 
mentSy and for the coverings of whips. Handles of 
knives, and several other useful articles, are made of the 
bones of sheep ; the. refuse parts of which are coarsely 
ground to serve as manure. A very important ad* 
vantage is in another respect derived from these animals* 
by folding them upon land on which com is afterwards., 
to be grown. 

There are, in Great Britain, many di£ra:ent breeds of 
sheep, some of which are very valuable. 

91 • Those called Leicbstbr Shebp are chi^y bred 
in that and the adjacent- counties, and are much 
esteemed for their property of readily fattening. Their 
mutton, when in perfection, has a fineness of grain and 
a superiority of flavour beyond that of almost every 
^4.1,01. ixai of 6he^p^. These animals aiie. capable of 
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being rendered so fat, that in some instances they have 
measured more than six inches deep in solid fat on the 
ribs. 

92. A coarse mxd, but so long as to measure from ten 
to more than eighteen inches^ is obtained from the breed 
9alled Lincolnshirb Shesf. 

93. For united excellence of fiHxd and mutton the 
South Down Sheep are in great demand. This breeds 
which particularly abounds on the dry and chalky downs 
of Sussex and other southern parts of England^ has of 
late been dispersed over nearly the whole kingdom. 
The animals are distingubhable by their grey or speckled 
fkce and legs, and being destitute of horns, 

94. From the Rybland or Hebefordshibe Shbbf 
is obtained a peculiarly short, soft, and fine wool, which, 
if the filaments were of equal thickness and quality 
throughout, would be as valuable as the best wool that 
we import from Spain. The mutton of these sheep is 
also fine-grained and of an excellent flavour. 

» 

95. A breed of sheep, which is well known in North- 
umberland by the name of Cheviot Shebf, produces 
very admirable mutton and wool of a fine texture. Of 
the milk of these sheep great quantities of cheese are 
made, which is sold at a low price. This, when three 
or four days old, becomes very pungent, and is in con* 
siderable esteem for the table. 

96. The Shetland islands produce sheep so small as 
seldom to exceed the weight of thirty or forty pounds^ 
Their wool is sufficiently soft to be adapted even to 
clothing of the most delicate texture. A pair of stock- 
ings that were made of it were so fine as to be sold for 
six guineas. The skins of these sheep with the fleece 
on are capable of being converted into a fur of great 
v^lue ; and, when the wool is stripped from them, they 
sure, as. leather, peculiarly estimable for aprons, and are. 
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purchased by mechanics for this purpose at double the 
price of other skins of the same size. 

97* It is to the breed called Dorsetshire Sheep 
that the London markets are principally indebted for 
the housc'latnb, which^ at an early part of the season^ 
bears so high a price. After the lambs are produced 
they are confined in small dark places^ and never see 
the lights except when brought out to be fed by the 
ewes ; and^ at the times when thus brought out^ their 
cabins are cleansed, and littered with fresh straw, as a 
great part of their value depends upon the cleanliness 
lii which they are kept, 

98. The mutton of the Heath Sheep^ a breed 
which is found in most of the north-western parts of 
England, and even as far as the western Highlands of 
Scotland, is accounted peculiarly excellent; immense 
numbers of these sheep are annually sold at the north 
country fairs. The animals themselves are hardy and 
active, and well adapted to subsist in heathy and 
mountainous districts. 

99. MERINO SHEEP are a celebrated Spanish breed 
of sheep, tvith small horns, white face and legs, small bones, a 
loose skin hanging" from the neck, the wool fine, the external 
part of the fleece dark brovm inconsequence of the dust adher» 
ing to it, the interior delicate white, and the skin of a rosy hue. 

The celebrity of this breeds fer the production of a 
remarkably fine tvool, has been such, that all the finest 
cloths manufiEu;tured in this country, until of late years, 
were made of Spanish wool. In the year 1787 some 
of these sheep were first introduced into England. 
And, although it was formerly a prevailing opinion that 
the excellence of their fleece depended, in a great 
degree, upon the temperature of the Spanish climate, 
it has been satisfactorily ascertained that the fineness of 
Spanish wool is not in the slightest degree impaired by 
breedinff the sheep in this country. Even in Hungary 
sheep of this kind have, for many years, been so success- 
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tnlly reaied, that moch of the fine wool used in our 
dothing countries lias been imported tbenee. The 
average weight of the Merino fieece is about three 
pounds and a half. It has lately been a great object of 
attention in England to improve our own breeds, par- 
ticularly the Ryeland^ by a mixture with Merino's; 
this cross breed is said to retain all the principal cha- 
racteristics of the Spanish race. The mutton of these 
sheep is much in demand, and seUs in the market at a 
higher price than that of most other kinds of sheep* 

100. Ifie BROAD^TAILED SffEEP are a very re^ 
nusrkable kind of sheep, distinguished by their tails being 
extremely large, and so long as sometimes to drag upon the 
ground. 

They are found in several parts of Persia, Syria, Egypt, 
and other eastern countries, and aho at Barbary and at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

The tails of these animals are almost wholly com- 
posed of a substance resembling marrow, and some- 
times they are equal in weight to one-third of the 
whole carcase. To prevent them from chafing against 
the ground, boards, with small wheels under them, are 
sometimes attached to the hinder parts of the animal. 
The substance of these tails is in great demand, instead 
of butter, for culinary purposes ; it forms also an in- 
sredient in several dishes. The fleece is peculiarly 
Jbng and fine; in Thibet it is manufactured into 
shawls and other articles, which form a considerable 
fiource of wealth to the inhabitants. A ewe of this 
variety is now (1813) at the Zoological Society's esta- 
blishment, near Kingston. 

Of these, and of another kind of sheep called Tar* 
tartan atjat-rumped sheep, the hinder parts of which 
are so excessively fat as entirely to enclose the tail, there 
are great numbers bred in Tartary. It is even stated 
that, on an average, 150,000 of them are annually sold 
at the fairs of Orenburgh, and a much greater number in 
some other places. 
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101. The COMMON OX (Bos taurus domesdcus^ 
Fig. 89) is characterised by having rounded horns which curve 
outward, and a loose skin or dewlap beneath the throat. 

The male is called bull^ the female cow^ and the young one 
cal£ Severed varieties. 

This andmal, in a wild state, u the bison (Fig. 1^)> ti^^tc^ 
isjtmnd in the marshy forests of Poland and Lithuania. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all the benefits 
that mankind derive from these admirable animals. In 
many ooutries nearly the whole labour of agriculture is 
performed by oxen^ and^ after this service is over^ they 
are fatted and slaughtered for food. It is well known 
in what estimation they were formerly held in Egypt ; 
they furnished even deities to the superstitious inhabi- 
tants of that country. From their supplying the Gentoos 
with nulk^ butter, and cheese, their favourite food, those 
people bear for them a veneration so great that nothing 
on earth would induce them to slay one of them. 

In nearly aU eastern countries oxen are employed in 
treading out com. By the Cafires of the Cape of Good 
Hope they are used as beasts of draught and burden. 
When Mr. Barrow and his suite went into the country 
of the Caffires, the king, who was at a distance from his 
usual residence, was sent to ; and he is stated to have 
arrived riding upon an ox full gallop, attended by five 
or six of his people. 

To the mUk of the cow we are indebted for several 
important articles of human subsistence. It is adapted 
to every state and age of the body, but particularly to 
the feeding of infants af):er they have been weaned. 
Skimmed milk, or that which remains after the cream 
has been taken oii^ is employed, in considerable quantity, 
by wine and spirit merchants, for clarifying or fining 
down turbid white wine, arrack, and weak spirits. 

Nearly all the cheese consumed in the British islands 

is made of cow's milk. For this purpose the milk is 

curdled by rennet, which is prepared from the lowest 

stomach of the calf, called a veU ; the curd, thus formed, 

^eing separated &om the whey, is collected together. 
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pressed^ and dried for use. Whey is chiefly used finr 
feeding pigs. 

The richest of all the English kinds of cheese is 
StiUan cheese. Tins, however^ is not, as its name would 
import, made in the town of Stilton, but in various parts 
of Huntingdonshire, and in Leicestershire, Rutland, and 
Northamptonshire. Stilton cheese is indebted for its 
exceUence, both to the rich pastures on which the cows 
are fed, and to the peculiar process by which it is made. 
It is not sufficiently mellowed for use until two years 
old, and is not in a state to be eaten till it is decayed, 
blue, and moist To hasten the ripening of Stilton 
cheeses, it is not unusual to place them in buckets, and 
to cover these with horse dun^. Cheshire is famous for 
its cheese, which is generalfy much Salter and more 
smart upon the palate than any other English kind. In 
Willshire and Ghticestershire much cheese of a rich 
and excellent quality is made. 

The neighbourhood of Chedder, in the county of 
Somerset, produces a very admirable kind, which is little 
inferior to Parmesan, and is supposed to owe its peculiar 
quality to the cows feeding in rich pastures, and par* 
ticularly on the flote fescue grass (Fesiuca fiuitans), 
with which many of those pastures abound. Cottenham 
cheese is a soft white cheese, for which we are chiefly 
indebted to a small village of th&l name a few miles from 
Cambridge. In the neighbourhood of Bath and York, 
and also in Lincolnshire, a rich and excellent cream 
cheese is made. In Scotland, Dunlop cheese has long 
been known and celebrated ; thus named from Dunlop, 
in Ajrrshire, in the neighbourhood of which it is prin« 
cipally made. 

Of foreign cheese the most celebrated is Parmesan, 
This is made of ewes' milk, or of a mixture of ewes' or 
goats' milk with that of the cow. We receive it from 
various parts of Italy, and also from other countries, 
although the name would imply that it is made at Parma. 
In the district of Gruyere, a small town in the canton of 
Friburg in Switserland, a well known cheese of a large 
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sixe is made^ whicb goes by that name. Gouda cheese 
is. famous in Holland. The common Dutch cheeses are 
of a globular shape^ and each three or four pounds in 
weight. They are prepared in the same manner as 
Cheshire cheese, with the exception that, instead of 
rennet, the Dutch use, it is said, sulphuric acid. Hence 
this kind of cheese has a sharp and saline taste, which is 
said to exempt it from the depredations of mites. Green 
Swiss cheese has a strong and peculiar flavour derived 
from melliot (Trifolium melilotiis officinalis). It is to 
many persons very disagreeable. 

When milk has been suffered to stand a few hours, a 
substance called cream rises to the surface. This is 
ikimmed off for several uses, but principally for the 
purpose of being made into butter, which is usually done 
by agitating it in a vessel called a chum. In Cheshire 
it is customary to chum the butter from the whole milk, 
without its being skimmed, but this is contrary to the 
practice in most other parts of England. The con- 
sumption of butter is so great that not less than 50,000 
tons' weight of it are stated to be annually used in 
London only. That which is principally in esteem 
there is produced in Essex, and known hy the name of 
Epping butter. 

To make butter keep for a greater length of time 
than it would otherwise do, it is salted and packed in 
small tubs or barrels; in this state, it is a very con« 
siderable article of commerce. In the salting and packing 
of butter many abuses are practised, to increase its bull 
and weight, against which there is an express act of 
parliament. Lumps of good butter are sometimes laid 
for a little depth, at the top of a barrel, with butter of 
inferior quality beneath it. Sometimes the butter is 
packed hoUow ; and sometimes the exterior part of the 
butter is good whilst the whole interior is bad. 

After the butter has been separated there remains in 

the chum a kind of whey which is called butter^milk, 

the quality of which greatly depends on the manner of 

Vuming. Before it turns sour, butter-milk is a fa- 
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vourite beverage in the families of some fanners. It is 
also occasionally used as a wash for the face> being con- 
sidered a remedy against freckles ; but it is principally 
ap^ed for the feeding of pigs. 

The flesh of oxen we call beef. This is usually eaten 
while fresh> but it is also^ particularly in the northern 
parts of England^ in Ireland^ and Holland, salted ; and 
in this state it is a considerable article of trade. Beef 
affords a strong and invigorating nutriment, superior to 
any that we are acquainted with. Beef-tea, a decoction 
of the lean parts of beef in water, is a very useful and 
valuable liquor in many complaints. Veal, or the flesh 
of calves, is a highly esteemed and delicate food. 

The skins of cattle, after they have undergone the 
processes of tanning and curr3ring, are employed for 
making harness, saddles, bridles, the soles of shoes, and 
for vanous other purposes. Calves' skins are used for 
the upper leathers of uioes, and by saddlers, book-binders^ 
&c. The skins of sucking calves are manufactured into 
vellum, a thin substance, which is employed by book« 
binders; also for writing and drawing upon, and for 
other uses. From the parings and other offids of the 
hides of oxen, and the parings and scraps of the legs, by 
boiling them in water, is made glue. This, in a state of 
jelly, IS poured into flat frames, or moulds ; when con- 
gealed, it is cut into square pieces, and afterwards dried, 
by being suspended on a coarse kind of netting. 

The leg-bones of oxen, after having been whitened by 
boiling them with quick-lime, are used in the manu- 
facture of the handles of knives and forks, and for in- 
numerable other purposes. This substance, when good, 
is nearly allied to ivory : but is easily distinguished by 
its porous nature, its coarse grain, and its wanting the 
beautiful white veins which are so conspicuous in ivory. 
Bones, after having been burnt, are used by the refiners 
of gold and silver. 

The horns of oxen are used for many of the same 
purposes as bone. After having been softened by heat 
they are capable of being moulded into almost any 
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shape. They are sometimes stained to imitate tortoise- 
shelly and they are then used for the making of combs. 
By a peculiar process they are rendered semi-transparent^ 
and^ when formed into thin plates^ are employed instead 
of glass for lanthoms. Horn was the first transparent 
substance that was ever used for lanthoms and windows. 
Tallotv is the fat of sheep and oxen> cleared of its 
fibrous parts by meltine, strainings and other manage- 
ment. It is further improved and clarified by the 
addition of alum^ and^ in this state, is used for the 
making of candles. Tallow is also a chief ingredient 
in soap. From the feet of oxen is procured Neats'" 
foot oil, of great use in the preparing and softening of 
leather. The blood is employed in the clarifying of 
sugar ; great quantities of it^ during the late war> were 
exported from London to Sweden for this purpose. The 
skms of the intestines are used for beating gold into 
leaf; these^ under the name of gold^becUers' skin, are 
sometimes used as an adhesive plaster for healing small 
wounds. Of gold-beaters' skin the French manufactu- 
rers of toys sometimes construct little balloons for the 
amusement of children. A few years ago there waS^ in 
London^ an exhibition of animals formed of this sub* 
Stance and inflated with air. 

102. British cattle are conddered preferable to the 
cattle of any other country in the world. Those called 
Devonshire Cattle^ which are distinguished by their 
mahogany colour and li^t yellow homs^ are adjudged 
to be the best of any. They are much used in agricul- 
tural labours, being peculiarly fitted for draught both 
by their hardiness and activity. The beef of this breed 
is particularly excellent. Their skins are thin, but im- 
prove muj^ in tanning J the ta&» is of a peculiarly 
good quality. 

• 

103. In the northern parts of England there is a very 
useful kind, called Holderkess or Dutch Cattle. 
These^ in size and weight, exceed all the British cattle. 
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The cows ha^e great celebrity for yielding a ^ery extra- 
ordinary quantity of milk; instances have beoi men- 
tioned of their yielding thirty-six quarts in a day. This 
stock is well known in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis^ being that which is generally kept by the London 
oow-keepers. The ** wonderful ox " exhibited in Lon- 
don in 1802^ was a variety produced from this breed, 
and weighed more than 200 stone. 

104. The Lancashire or Long-horned Cattle, 
are much esteemed for the dairy. The cows yield from 
sixteen to twenty-four quarts of milk per day ; and> on 
an averace^ about 300 weight of cheese per annum. 
They are nardy animals^ readily become fat> and produce 
remarkably well-flavoured beef. But they are chiefly 
celebrated for the thickness and substance of their 
hides, which are very valuable, and sell at high prices. 
In many instances the hides have been known to produce 
a greater price per pound than the beef. 

105. Aldbrney Cattle are a favourite breed, that 
have long been known and esteemed, in the southern 
counties of England, for their mUk, which is richer than 
that of any other breed. These animals are of a small 
dze, the cows seldom exceeding the height of four feet; 
yet they are known to produce so much milk as to yield 
firom 200 to more than 300 pounds' weight of butter 
per annum. In the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, and 
Aldemey, where these cattle are chiefly bred, they are 
sometimes employed in ploughing; but their greatest 
use is in carting ; in this respect, they are found to 
answer peculiarly well in bad roads and hilly countries. 
Their beef is generally yellow or very high coloured ; 
but it is peculiarly fine in the grain, and of an excellent 
flavour. 

106. Scotland is famous for the Hiohlamd Stotb, 
or Kyloe Cattle ; they are small in sice, with fine 
white upright horns tipped with black. Having great 
celebrity for the fineness and sweetness of their oeef^ as 
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well as the facility with which they are fattened, they 
are in such esteem as to he driven into the southern 
counties of England, and occasionally to supply even 
the London markets. The cows, in proportion to their 
size, yield a great quantity of rich milk. 

107. Th€ YAKy or GRUNTING OX {Bos grunniens), is 
an animal of a large size, with round, upright^ and slender 
horns, a lump on the shoulders, long and pendent hair, white 
on the back and tail; and the tail somewhat resembling tJiat 
of a horse. 

In a wild state this animal is an inhabitant of the mountains 
of Thibet, 

With the oriental princes the white tails of the yak 
are of great value for military standards; the use of 
them is very ancient. These tails are also employed, in 
many parts of the £ast> to ornament the trappings hoth 
of elephants and horses; when mounted on a silver 
handle, they are used hy the principal men of India as 
a hrush to chase away iUes. The Chinese dye the hair 
of a red colour, and form tufts for their caps of it. 
Many heautiful kinds of stuffs are woven of a nne wool 
whidi these animals have next to their skin. 

108. The MU&K OX (Bos moschatus) is a North Ame- 
rican animal of a small size, with horns broad, and approach^ 
ing each other at the base, bent downward, and the tips upward 
and pointed ; a protuberance on the shoulder ; the body covered 
with long silky hair of a dusky red tinge. 

To the North American Indians the musk ox is an 
animal of considerable importance. Its flesh furnishes 
them with a useful food, which, though it has a musky 
flavour, is not on that account the less esteemed. This 
flesh, in a frozen state, is also an article of traffic, with 
the British and American forts, during winter. 

At the roots of the long hair of the musk ox there is 
a peculiarly beautiful ash-coloured fleece, which is finer 
and softer than silk, and may be wrought into veiy 
elegant articles of dress. It is of the long hair of these 
animals that the Esquimaux Indians make those cape 
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which give them their very extraordinary appearance, 
by the ends being contrived so to fall down over their 
face, as to protect them from the bites of musquitoes* 
The skins are convertible into leather, and are also fre« 
quendy used, by Indians, with the hair on, as coverings 
of various kinds. 

109. The AMERICAN BISON (Boa AmeticBXiua) is a 
large species of ox, toith round and distant horns which pcnnt 
outward, a long and woolly mane, and a large fleshy protu^ 
berance on the shoulders* 

These animals inhabit, in immense herds, the savannahs and 
marshes of the. interior of North America. 

As they are capable of being domesticated, in this 
state they are sometimes rendered useful for agricultural 
labours. The hunting of the wild bison is a common 
and very arduous employment of the natives of the 
iaterior of America, particularly those living adjacent to 
the rivers Mississippi and Ohio. The Jlesk is used as 
food; the fatty protuberance on the dlioulders is 
esteemed a grefit delicacy. The tongues, which are 
reckoned superior to those of oxen, are frequently traa« 
sported to New Orleans, where they always have a 
ready sale. When the animals are quite fat they are 
said to yield sometimes as much as 150 pounds weight 
of tallotv each. The latter is so unpcxtant an artide of 
commerce, that, in many instances, the hunters cut out 
only the tongue and tallow, leaying the remainder of 
the carcase to be devoured by wild beasts. Powder- 
flasks are made of the h^^^ns. The skins are capable of 
being converted into an excellent buff leather ; when 
dressed with the hair on, the lighter skins serve the 
Indians as beds^ and for clothes, gloves, and shoes. Some 
persons use them as blankets, and find them a very warm 
and pleasant covering. The hair is spun and woven 
into various articles of clothing, which are both durable 
and useful, and tupe pecijiarly soft and pleasant to the 
wearer. 

VOL. iir. p 
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110. The BUFFALO (Bosbubalus) is a species of ox, 
which has large horns of a compressed form, with the outer 
edge sharp, growing sitaightjor a considerable' length from 
their base, and then bent slightly upward : on the shoulders 
there is a bony protuberance. The general colour of the hair 
is black or dusky. 

In a wild state these animals are natives of Asia and Africa; 
they are domesticated in India and in some of the warmer 
parts of Europe, . 

Although the buffalo is naturally a savage and 
ferocious beast^ yet, when properly trained^ it is very 
serviceable to mankind. These animals are used both 
for draught and burthen, and are sometimes even 
trained for the saddle. They are guided by a cord 
attached to a ring^ which is made to pass through the 
cartilage of the nose. Two buffaloes^ harnessed to a 
carriage, are considered able to draw as much as four 
horses. 

The ndlk of the buffalo^ though not so good as that 
of the cow^ is in greater quantity^ and in much esteem. 
Ghee, a kind of butter made from the milk of these 
animals, and clarified, is an article of commerce in 
various parts of India> and is generally conveyed in bags 
or bottles made of the hide, each of which holds from 
ten to forty gallons. The flesh is said somewhat to re- 
semble beefy but to be of a darker colour : that of the 
calves is considered peculiarly delicate. Of the skin is 
made a strong and durable leather, which^ under the 
name of 6ti^ leather, is applicable to a great variety of 
uses. The horns have a fine greun, are strong, and bear 
a good polish ; and are> therefore, much usedby cutlers 
and other artificers. They are occasionally imported 
into this country from BengaL 

These animsds usually associate in large herds, in 
marshy and woody plains. So great is their ferocity^ 
that the hunters are at all times fearful of attempting to 
kill them, unless they are perfectly sure of their aim. 
They swim over even the widest rivers with a facility 
which can be equalled by few quadrupeds. 
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111. 7!^ CAPE BUFFALO (Bos cafer) is an exces* 
sivdy strong and ferocious beast m the ox tribe, which has 
thick horns that are rugged at the base, and lie sojkd as to 
cover almost all the top ^the head* 

These animals are found in herds of a hundred and fifty ot 
two hundred together, in the plains of Cqjfraria, and other 
parts of the south of Africa, 

There are no animals of the ox trihe so savase, so 
Qiuch dreaded, nor so wantonly mischievous as Uiese : 
they attack and destroy mankind without heing them« 
selres previously assailed, and commit devastations of 
the most ahirming kind in the neighbourhood of the 
places where they are found. They are killed on 
account of their fiesh, which is lean, hut juicy and of 
a high flavour; and also on account of their hides, which 
are so thick and tough that even musket-proof targets 
are formed of them* Of these hides also the strongest 
and best thongs for harness are made. The Hottentot8> 
who are never inclined to take much trouble in dressing 
their victuals, cut the flesh off into slices, and then 
smoke, and at the same time half broil, it over a few 
coals. They also frequently eat it in a state of absolute 
putrefaction. 

ORDER VI.— BELLUJE. 

■ 119. The HORSE (Equus cabaUus, Fig. 30) if disHn^ 
guishedfrom every other quadruped by having his hoofs single, 
and his tail covered with long hair. 

The male has the name of horse, the female of mare, and 
t)ie young one of foal. 

Wild horses are found, in large herds, in Siberia, and 
several other parts ^ Asia, as well as in some parts ofjLfrica, 

Endowed with the most useful qualifications, the 
horse is an animal of the greatest importance to the inha- 
bitants of all temperate dimates. Though naturally 
spirited, active, aud intrepid, he submits with patience 
to carry burthens, and to toil, for days together, along 
spads and in agricultural labours. If treatdL with care 

f2 
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4tkd attention^ he persevain^f adapts himself to our 
wants and conveziiences. In some parts of Tartary. 
these flnimftk have even been made objects of divine 
worship^ originating, no doubt, in a principle of grati- 
tude for the services they perform. By the Arabians 
they are nearly as much attended to and beloved as 
human beings : they live in the same tents with their 
owners, and participate in all the kindnesses which this 
people bestow upon their own families. In Arabia, 
kideed, th^ may be deemed the chief support of the 
fomilies which possess them; and (surrounded with 
foes) the very existence of the owner not unfrequently 
depends upon the powers of his horse. 

In no country of £urope is so much attention paid 
to the breeding and training of horses as in England. 
The British horses are, thepeme, superior in swiftness, in 
strength, and perseverance in the course, to any othen 
in this quarter of the world. 

The fleetest of all the Briiish horsts is, of course, t^e 
race^harse : for short distances, none of the Arabians, 
which have been tried in England, have proved in any 
degree equal to him. The celebrated horse called 
Childers, in the year 17^1^ ran four miles in six minutes 
and forty-eight seconds, carrying a weight of nine stone 
two pounds. Had the difierent racing meetings at 
Newmarket, York, and other places, no other view than 
to call together great cancouises of people for amoae- 
ment, their tendency would be injurious rather than 
beneficial to society ; but as such meetings excite atten- 
tion to the breeding of these valuable animals, they are, 
therefore, of some utility. 

The English hunters are allowed to be among the 
noblest, most elegant, if not the most useful animals 
that are known ; the value of our kaclmei^, or road 
horses, may be imagined when it is stated that many of 
them are able to trot at the rate of more than fifteen 
miles per hour. 

So great is the sfcrengtli rf these animals, that idh 
stances have been mentioned of a smgle horse drawing* 
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(m a short space, the weight of three tons; and of 
othexB carrying a kad which weighed more than 1^000 
pounds. The immense dm^-horses that are employed 
hy brewers, and are so frequently seen in the streets of 
London, though in some measure they are useful as 
being able better to sustain the shock of loading and un- 
loading than slighter animals, are chiefly kept for osten- 
tation. The British draught-hwse* are extremdy 
raluable animab, but particularly a chesnut-coloured 
race called Suffolk-horses. 

In Scotland there is a breed of small horses called 
gaUoways. The best of these seldom exceed the height 
of fourteen hands and a half; * they are uncommonly 
active, hardy, and spirited. The Shetland Islands pro- 
duce a race caUed skelties, which, though exceedingly 
diminutive in size, are, in other respects, highly excel* 
lent. 

t. In Ireland the cart-horses, though of sufficient size] 
are ill-shaped and bad. The saddle-horses appear na- 
turally as good as ours ; but, in general, they are ill 
kept, worse groomed, and still worse shod* 

The French horses are extremely various in their 
kind ; but few of them can be called fine. The best 
aaddle-h(Hrses of France are produced in the vicinity of 
Lomosin, and in Normandy. The latter, though not 
80 valuable as hunters, are preferable to all the rest for 
war. Lower Normandy is famous for fine carriage 
horses. A prevailing fault in the horses of France is 
too great a width across the shoulders. 

The DiUch horses are said to be very good for 
carriages ; great numbers of them are annusdly sent 
into France. The Flemish horses are far inferior to 
those of Holland. They have generally large heads 
and broad feet ; and their legs are subject to dropsical 
awellings. 

Germany affords some fine horses, but the generality 

* Four inches make a hand* This is the usual mode of estimat- 
ing the height of horses. 
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of them are heavy and thick- winded. Those of Hnn* 

fary and Transylvania^ however, are very light and 
eet. The Hussars and Hungarians, it is said, adopt 
the cruel practice of slitting the nostrils of their horses> 
with a view to improve their wind, and prevent th^d 
from neighing in the field. 

The Danish horses are so large in size, and so well 
set, that they were formerly preferred, as carriage- 
horses, to all others. They are extremely various in 
colour ; many of them are pyed and spotted, which 
is not the case with the horses of other countries. 

In Spain the horses are very beautiful and excellent^ 
They have a long thick neck, with a flowing mane. 
The h^ad is large ; the ears are long, but well placed ; 
the ey^s full of fire; the air noble and spirited; the 
fihouldm thick, and the chest broad. They have great 
agility and stateliness. Their prevailing colours are 
bkck and light chesnut. 

The lUman horses were formerly much finer than 
they are at present, the breeding of them having long 
been neglected. The kingdom of Naples, however, 
still affords fine horses, especially for carriages; but they 
have, in general, large heads and thick necks. They 
are also untractable, and consequently are difficult to be 
trained; but these defects are, in some degree, com- 
pensated by the largeness of their sise, their spirit, and 
the beauty of their motions. 

There is a prevalent and erroneous notion that the 
fiesh of the horse is bitter and unpalatable. In several 
parts of Asia wild horses are killed almost exclusively 
for food; the Calmuc Tartars, in particular, are so 
partial to this kind of flesh, that they seldom eat any 
other. Horses' flesh is constantly exposed for sale in 
the markets of Tonquin. A celebrated British writer 
(Dr. Anderson) has strongly recommended the fattening 
of horses as food in this country, and urges his recom- 
mendation by declaring that horse-flesh is superior in 
delicacy of flisivour to beef ! 

The Tartars drink the milk of the mare, and also 
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eonyert it into butter and cheese. One of their most 
favourite liquors is koumiss j a sort of wine made of 
fermented mares' milk^ and carried, by them, from place 
to place, in bogs made of horses' hide^b When in per- 
fection, the taste of koumiss is said to be a pleasant 
mixture of sweet and sour ; but it is necessaiy to agitate 
it before it is drunk. Koumiss is also oonsidei^d of 
great utility as a medicine. 

The skin of the horse, after it is tanned, is made into 
collars, traces, and other parts of harness; it is also 
used for shoes. The ?uiir forms a considerable branch 
of trade. That of the tail is woven for the covers of 
chairs, sofas, and for sieves ; it is used also for fishing- 
lines, and the bows of musical instruments. The infe- 
rior hair of the tail and mane is employed for the stuff- 
ing of bolsters and mattresses. For this purpose it is 
bsdked, by which it is rendered one of the most elastic 
substances for couches that are known. The short 
hair of the horse is used for stuffing saddles and horse- 
collars. 

If horses be well treated, and properly attended to, 
they will sometimes live to die age of fifty years ; but, 
during great part of this time, they are generally so 
decrepid as to be unable to perform any services what- 
ever for their owners. To ascertain the age of a horse, 
reference is generally had to the teeth. Deeply sunk 
eye-pits are usually considered a criterion, though not 
an infallible one, d an old horse; and, for colts or young 
horses, attention must be paid to the appearance of their 
coat, and of the hairs of the mane and toil, as it is not 
until they have changed their first teeth that any cor- 
rect judgment of their age can be formed from the 
mouth. The deceptions of horse-dealers in changing 
the appearance of the teeth, and in various other parti- 
culars relative to the horse, render great caution neces* 
sary in the purchase of these animals. 

113. The ASS (Equus asinus) is charcfctertTed by his tail 
hasting long hairs only towards the extremity, and the male 
having a blackish cross over the shoulders. 
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Wild asses associaie in herds in the mountainous deserts 
ofTartary, Fersia, and India; and also in some parts of 
Africa^, 

This animal^ which bjxsare and attention^ is ren* 
dered, in Spain and some other countries^ an elegant^ 
tractable^ and valuable servant of man^ is in England 
a stupid and inactive beast. The Sacred Writings 
speak of asses being in general use throughout the 
Eastern Countries^ both for the saddle^ and as animals 
of draught and burthen. With the Romans they were 
in such estimation that Pliny speaks of a male ass 
having been sold at a price which exceeded SQOOL of 
our money. In Spain the best asses are sold at very 
high prices, sometimes as much as 100 guineas and 
upwards each. But such asses are much larger than 
the asses usually bred in this country. 

Doomed as it is with us to slavery and ill treatment^ 
we cannot be surprised that the ass^ in many instances^ 
should appear a stubborn and intractable animal. But 
whenever it is well treated^ it is remarkable for meek* 
ness> patience^ and docility; it submits quietly to 
chastisement^ is tempei^te in its food> and is contented 
to feed on such vegetables as most other animals would 
refuse. In proportion to its size^ the ass is capable of 
supporting great fatigue^ and of drawing and carrying 
heavy burthens. Ass^ are chiefly employed for draw- 
ing hucksters' cart6> and similar burthens ; and^ if pro- 
perly trained^ there can be no doubt but they would 
constitute the cheapest team that could be used. Being 
more hardy than horses^ these animals are preferred to 
them for journeys across the deserts of Asia. Most of 
the Mussmmen pilgrims use them in their long and la- 
borious journeys to Mecca. In the principal streets of 
Cairo asses stand ready saddled for hire^ and answer 
the same purposes as hackney coaches in London. The 
person who lets an ass accompanies him^ running behind 
to goad him on. 

Asses' mlk is lights easy of digestion^ and so nutri- 
tious as to be recommended in many disorders. It ia 
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particulArly agreeable tn the tender stomachs of con- 

' sumptive persons, and is wholesome for young children ; 

it is chiefly drunk whilst warm from the animals: 

there is a mode of preparing artificial asses* milk with 

eryngo root, pearl-barley, and liquorice root, boiled in 

water, and mixed with new cow's milk. In some parts 

' of the Continent asses' nulk is occasionally used as a 

^ eosmetic. 

The flesh of the wild ass is so much esteemed in Per- 
na that it is admitted even to the imperial table. The 
Persians have an adage expressive of their high opinion 
of it Notwithstanding this, the fiesh of the domestic 
IMS if so bad as food, that it is said few persons would be 
able to eat of it. From their hardness and elasticity, the 
skins of these animals are capable of being used for 
various purposes. Tbey are manufactured into shoes, 
heads for drums, and, when varnished over in a peculiar 
manner, are cut into leaves for pocket-books. The inha- 
bitants of some of the Eastern countries make of asses' 
skins the substance called sagri or shagreen. At Astra- 
can, and throughout Penda, there are great manufacto- 
ries of this article. It is not naturally granulated ; this 
roughness being altogether effected by art. Of the 
bones of the ass the andents are said to have made*their 
best sounding flutes. 

114. The MuLB, or mixed produce betwixt a male 
ass and the mare, is a very hardy and useful animal.* 
Its size is larger, its head and ears smaller, and its coat 
smoother than those of the ass. In countries where the 
breed of asses is sufficiently large for obtaining mules of 
considerable size, these are preferred to nearly all ani- 
mals for cheapness, durability, and general convenience, 
as beasts of burthen. In England they have never been 
propagated to any extent ; the few that have been reared 
in this country have, in general, been the produce of such 
diminutive parents, as to exhibit only a puny race, by no 
means calculated for the services of which a well- 

* The produce of a hone «nd a female ass is called a Hinny, 

F 5 
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mani^ed breed would be capable. Yet even these^ where 
they have been used^ Have been found to possess many 
very estimable qualities. In the brewhouie of Messrs. 
Truman^ Harford^ and Co. of Limehouse^ mules were 
for a little while used in place of the dray-horses which 
are employed by other brewers. Each dray was drawn 
by three mules^ and carried three butts of beer^ a weight 
precisely the same as that which the Loudon drays carry 
with three large horses. 

115. The HIPPOPOTAMUS, or RIVER-HORSE 

f Hippopotamus amphibius)^ is an African quadruped of 

immense bulk, with a large head, extremely wide mouia, 

strong teeth, and thick and short legs, each terminated by 

Jour hoofs* 

The body is of a brownish colour, and covered with short 
and thinly set hair. One of these animals, which JKf. le VaiU 
lant killed in the South of Africa, measured nearly eleven feet 
in length, and about nine in circumference* 

In the immediate vicinity of rivers^ in several parts of 
Africa^ even as far south as the Cape of Good Hope, 
the hippopotamus is occasionally seen. Notwithstanding 
his bulk and strength^ he is an animal of considerable 
timidity ; whenever he is surprised^ he plunges into the 
water, and walks about at the bottom with great ease, 
rising to the surface about once every ten minutes to 
breathe. He feeds on plants of various kinds, and some- 
times proves very destructive in the plantations, not onfy 
by the quantity of food which he devours, but also by 
treading down and crushing with his feet much more 
than he eats. 

The tiisks of the hippopotamus are used as ivory ; and, 
from their always preserving their original whiteness 
and purity, they are considered superior to the tusks of 
the dephant. They are each from twelve to fourteen 
inches in leneth, and weigh from six to ten pounds. 
Pentists sometmies manufactiue them into artificial teeth, 
for which they are well adapted. Of the hide, which ib 
some parts is nearly two inches thick, the inhabitants of 
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Africa make excellent whips^ which aibr a little use^ be* 
oome very pliable. 

The Jlesh, when the animals are in good condition^ is 
said to be tender and well flavoured^ particularly that of 
the parts near the breast. It is even sometimes admitted 
to the tables of the colonists at the Cape of Good Hopei 
The Hottentots consider it so great a delicacy that 
they eat it even in a half putrid state. Professor Thun«* 
berg states that he one day passed a Hottentot's tent> 
which had been pitched for the purpose of consuming 
the body of a hippopotamus that had been killed 
some time before ; and says^ that the inhabitants of the 
tent were in the midst of such a stench^ that the travel- 
lers, could hardly pass them without being suffocated. 
Thejeet are considered peculiarly fine eating ; and the 
tongue, when salted and dried, is in great esteem at the 
Cape. 

^ 116. The HOQ (SuSscrofa^ Fig. 16) U distinguishable bif 
its prominent tusks, the flat termination of its snout, its feet 
being cloven, the fore part of its back being bristly, and the 
tail hairy. 

The male it called hoar, and the female sow. The appeUa^ 
lions ofswiae and pig are given to the whole breed, though 
the latter is more pecuHarly applicable to the young animals* 

The parent stock of our domestie swine is the wild boar, 
which inhabits the forests of France, Germany, and other 
parts of Europe, as well as those of Persia and India* 

Wild boars usually Hye in families, and are hunted, as 
an amusement, in all the parts of the world where they 
are found. The jlesh of the wild animals, if they arc 
not old, is said to be much superior to that of our domes- 
tic swine. That <^ the young ones is peculiarly delicate. 
Of an old wild boar the head only is eatable^ 

The advantages derived from the breeding of swine 
are very great. Their flesh, which has the appellation 
cipork, IS in universal request ; and is of peculiar im- 
portance in a commercial view, as it takes salt better, 
and will keep longer, than most other animal food. 
Pork, after having been salted, is sometimes hung up. to 
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dry in the open air ; but^ generally^ it is smoked by 
being hung in a chimney. The fat sides of the pig^ 
salted and dried^ constitute ^ocon. Hams are the thighs 
preserved with* salt, saltpetre^ and sugar. WesiphaUa 
hams are generally made from such animals as have been 
well fed^ and allowed to range at pleasure in the exten- 
sive moorlands of that province ; they have a singular 
flavour^ not so much from any great difference in the 
salting of them^ as from their being smoked in chimneys 
where only wood iires are burnt. The time of fumiga- 
tion is from three to six months^ according to their size. 
Pork^ though a wholesome food to persons in healthy 
requires a strong stomach to digest it properly ; ham and 
bacon frequently disagree with persons of weak diges- 
tion. Brawn is the flesh of the boar pickled in a pecu- 
liar manner^ and is always better tasted according to the 
greater age of the animal of which it is made. After 
the boar is killed^ the head and legs are cut off^ and the 
bones are carefully taken from the remaining part. This> 
after having been properly salted^ is rolled together as- 
hard as possible. It is then boiled till it becomes so ten- 
der as to be pierced with a straw. It is afterwards set 
by till quite coM> and lastly is immersed in a pickle 
formed of salt and bran boiled together. The usual 
mode of curing pork is with common salt^ or bay salt ; 
but some persbns add saltpetre^ juniper berries^ pepper^ 
and other antiseptic substances. 

The Jews and Mahometans abstain from this species 
of food from a religious principle, and even consider 
themselves defiled by touching it. The inhabitants of 
China, on the contrary, are so excessively fond of pork, 
that multitudes^ from this partiality alone, are said to 
have been prevented from conversion to Mahome- 
tanism. 

Th&fat of swine difiers, in its situation, from that of 
almost every other quadruped, as it covers the «nifnft|R 
all over, and forms a thick, distinct, and continued layer 
betwixt the fiesh and l^e skin, somewhat like the blub- 
ber in whales (^118). Lard, which is chiefly obtained 
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^rom tlie fat tnembranes of the abdomen^ is applicable to 
various uses^ both culinary and medidnal ; it is often 
employed for ointments. The best lard is at once white 
and moderately hard ; that which is soft^ y^ellowish, and 
oleous^ is least esteemed. The blood, the Jhet, and the 
tongue, of pigs are all used as food. 

Dairy-fed pork is generally considered the most deli- 
cate ; the next in qusoity is that fed on com^ but the flesh 
is harder than the preceding. The worst pork is that 
fed on grains^ particularly those afforded in large distil- 
leries ; even the lard of such pork partakes of the gene* 
ral deterioration. 

The skin, when properly dressed, is used for the seats 
of saddles ; by book-binders, and other artisans. 

In China hogs' skins are much in request by shoe- 
makers. All the shoes that are sold to Europeans at 
Canton are made of hogs' leather, the hair having pre- 
viously been burnt off with a hot iron. In our own 
country, when swine are killed for food, it is not custo- 
mary to strip off the skin, but merely to rid it of the 
bristles, by scalding the animals, after they are dead^ 
with hot water, or singeing them with lighted straw. 
Consequently the hogs' skins which we use are chiefly 
imported from abroad. The bristles of swine are made 
into brushes of vanous kinds, and are also employed by 
shoe-makers in the place of needles. They are chiefly 
imported from Russia. 

Among the other uses of swine, it may not generally 
be known that, in the island of Minorca, they are em- 
ployed as beasts of draught, being frequently yoked to 
the plough with asses : one writer speaks of having seen a 
cow, a sow, and two young horses, all yoked together, and 
of these the sow drew the best. In some parts of Italy 
swine are used in hunting for truffles, an eatable species 
of funguSji which grow at the depth of some inches in 
the ground. A cord being tied to the hind leg of a pig, 
the beast is driven into certain pastures ; and we are 
told that truffles are always to be found wherever he 
stqps and begins to turn up the earth with his nose. 
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Most writeirs have asserted that swine are long-liyed, 
bat few instances are allowed to occur of their attaining 
a great age ; as it is neither profitable nor convenient to 
keep them till they are old. A gentleman in Hamp** 
ahire kept a sow till she was nearly seventeen years ola; 
at this period, she began to exhibit some signs of old 
age by the decay of ner teeth, and ceasing to be so 
fertile as she had previously been. This animal afforded 
an instance of the extremely prolific nature of swine. 
She is calculated to have been the parent of no fewer 
than 300 young ones. The great weight to which 
swine are sometimes fed would appear altogether in- 
credible had it not been well attested. In one instance 
a pig was known to weigh 1,410 pounds when alive; 
and 1,215 pounds when HUed and dressed. 

ORD^R VII,-«CETE, OR CETACEOUS 

ANIMALS. 

117. TheNARWAL, or SEA-^UNICORN (Monodon 
monoceros), is a marine animal from twenty to thirty feet in 
lengthy with a long, tapering, twisted, and pointed loeapon of 
ivory in front of the head* 

It has a small Jin on each side of the breast, in place of fore 
feet, a horinontaUy flattened tail, and a spiracle or breathing 
hole on the highest part of the head. The skin is white, 
variegated with numerous black spots on the upper parts of 
the body. The weapon is generally from flve to eight feet in 
length. 

These animals are found in the Greenland seas, and ocea^ 
sionally migrate southward off" the British coasts. Their 
name of narh-wal signifies a whale that subsists on dead 
bodies^ 

The Greenlanders pursue the narwals as they do 
other whales, chiefly on account of the oil which they 
obtain from them. This is considered superior, in many 
respects, to the oil of the great whale (118), and is 
used by them both with food and to bum in their lamps. 
These people also eat the flesh of the narwal prepared 
by fire, dried in a half putrid state, and sometimes even 
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raw ; and they are also partial to the iniestinet as food. 
The tendoiUf serve them as a strong kind of thread* 
The projecting weapon, which is not a horn, but a 
tpedes of tusk, in its substance not much unlike thfe 
tusk of an elephant, is sometimes cut into the heads cf 
arrows ; and, in some parts of Greenland, where wood 
is scarce, these weapons are occasionally used in the 
structure of tents and sledges. As ivory, they are no^ 
of much use, since, from their twisted form, they cut to 
great disadvantage. . The kings of Denmark have in the 
castle of Rosenberg a throne formed of the tusks of the 
narwal. 

It has of late years been ascertained that the Japa^ 
liese have a very extraordinary opinion of the medical 
virtues of these tusks. A Dutch merchant, on his re* 
turn to Europe, happened, amons other curiosities, to 
transmit one of them to a friend in Japan, who by the 
sale of it became extremely rich. From that time the 
Dutch wrote, to their correspondents in Europe, for as 
many as could be sent, and great profit was made of 
(hern ; and although, by the continued importation, the 
price has since been considerably diminished, it still 
qontinues very high. 

Narwals are quick, active, and inoffensive animals. 
They swim with considerable velocity. When harpooned 
they dive in the same manner as the whale, but not so 
deep. They generally descend about two hundred 
fathoms, after which they return to the surface, where 
they are dispatched, in a few minutes, with a lance. 

118. The GREAT or GREENLAND WHALE 
(Balsna mysticetus, PI. 1, Fig. 17) if a marine animal of 
immense magnittide, measuring from Jlfty to eighty fret or 
more in length, of which the Head is nearly one^third, and 
having several homy blades in the upper jaw, and a spiracle 
or breathing hole on the upper part oj the head. 

The bulk of these animals is such that their greatest cir* 
cumference ts nearly equal to their length ; and their weight 
has been known to exceed 400,000 pounds. The mouth is of 
an enormous size, extending as far back as to the eyes J ike 
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tongue is sometimes eighteen or twenty feet in length, and 
fUne or ten in width. Notwithstanding this, the gullet^ or 
passage of the throat, is seldom more than four or five inches 
across* The eyes are situated a little above the comers of the 
mouth, and are scarcely larger than those of an ox ; the ex-' 
ternal opening of the ears, which are merely auditory holes, 
is likewise very smalL There is a large Jin on each side of 
the breast, and the horizontally flattened tail-Jin is equal to 
about one-sixth part of the length of the animal. On the back 
there is neither Jin nor protuberance. The skin is very thick 
and strong, entirely destitute of hair, and always covered 
with an oily substance which issues through the pores, and 
which, when exposed to the rays of the sun, makes the surface 
appear as resplendent as that of polished metoL > Whales vary 
fnuch in colour y some being entirely black, others reddish, or 
black above and white beneath, and others variously mottled 
with black or brown and u)hite. 

The great whales are inhabitants of the ocean, and found 
chiefly in the Greenland and other seas, near the Arctic Pole; 
they, however, sometimes migrate so far south as to be seen 
in the neighbourhood of the British shores* 

The ammals of the whale tribe are of great use to 
mankind in a commercial view. They are pursued by 
the inhabitants of nearly all the maritime countries of 
Europe, and to us are not merely a source of profit, but^ 
from the whale fishery requiring many ships> are the 
means of training a great number of seamen. To this 
fishery it is that we are indebted for those two valuable 
articles — whale or train oil, and whalebone. 

The fat of all the whales has the name of blubber, and 
is principally found beneath the skin, to the depth of 
ten or twelve inches. Its use, to the animals, appears 
to be for the double purpose of poising their bodies, and 
keeping off the immediate contact of the water from the 
flesh, the continued cold of which^ in the frozen climates 
of the north, would tend to chill the blood. The 
whalebone supplies, in these animals, the place of teeth, 
for catching and securing their food. It is attached to 
the upper jaw, and is arranged in thin plates or blades, 
sometimes nearly seven hundred in number, and parallel 
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to each oilier on both sides of the moatb. The largest 
blades measure from ten to fifteen feet in length, and 
twelve or fifteen indies in width ; they all terminate in 
a kind of fnnge of considerable lengthy which has the 
appearance of the blades split into innumerable small 
fibres. A large whale sometimes yields a ton and a half 
of whalebone. 

The number of ships employed in the whale fisheiy 
is very great ; but, in consequence of the incessant pur^ 
aiut of these animals for the last two centuries, their 
numbers have been greatly diminished. One of the 
most fortunate years that ever was known was 1697» 
when the following ships entered the bay of Greenland : 

15 from Bremen, which had taken 190 

60 from Hamburgh 615 

121 fiom Holland 1252 

Total number of whales taken. . . . 1957 

The year 1814 was a singularly prosperous one to the 
British whale fishery : 76 ships, fitted out from different 
ports of this country, obtain^ l>4d7 whales, besides 
seals, &C. The British ships, during four years, ending 
with 1817i returned with 5,030 wh^es, which produced 
54,508 tuns of oil, and 2,697 tons of whalebone. 

The season for the whale-fishery commences in May, 
and continues through the months of June and July ; 
but the ships must come away before the end of August, 
otherwise they might be blocked up and destroyed by 
the ice. 

Every ship sent out from this country carries along 
with it six or seven hoats, each of which has one 
harpooner, one man at the rudder, one man to manage 
the line, and four men as rowers. In each boat there 
are also two or three harpoons, several spears, and about 
six lines, each ISO fathoms in length, fastened together. 
As soon as the men in the boats discover a whale, 
swimming near the surface of the water, they approadi 
to the qpot, and strike a harpoon deeply into his body. 
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To this instrument the line is attached; and on the 
whale plunging into the water, this line is allowed to 
run out, sreat care being taken not only to prevent it 
from catc&ng, lest the animal should overset the hoat^ 
but also (by continually wetting the place against which 
it runs) to prevent its rapid motion from setting fire to 
the wood. After a while the wounded animal is obliged 
to return to the surface to breathe. His direction is 
followed, and his re-appearance carefully marked. With 
great dexterity fresh wounds are inflicted, tiU, at l^igth, 
he appears exhausted, when a long spear is thrust into 
his intestines, which soon destroys him. The whale is 
then dragged to the ship, and securely fastened to the 
side by ropes attached to the fins and tail. The blubber 
is cut out, in large square pieces, by men who get upon 
the animal, having their shoes armed with a kind of 
iron spurs to prevent their slipping. As soon as the 
blubber is taken on board the vessd, it is divided into 
smaller pieces, and thrown into the hold to drain. 

' The next operation is to extract the whalebone. This 
is done entire, along with the gums, which are hoisted 
on the deck, where the blades are cut and separated, and 
left until the men have leisure to scrape and clear them. 
The tongue consists of a soft and spongy fat substance, 
which, when boiled down, yields five or six barrels of 
oil ; the oil that is drained &om the two upper jaw- 
bones is the peculiar perquisite of the captain. As an 
encouragement to the whale fishery, a bounty of twenty 
shillings is allowed by government for every ton of 
blubber which is imported into this country. 

The inhabitants of Greenland, and of other northern 
countries of the world, eat almost every part of the 
whale. The skin, the taU, and thejins, are sometimes 
eaten even raw. The flesh is eaten both firesh and 
dried. That of the young animals is of a red colour ; 
and, when cleared of fat, broiled and seasoned with 
pepper and salt, is said to eat not unlike coarse beef. 
That of an old whale appears black, and is exceedingly 
coarse and unpalatable. The Esquimaux, howeverj eat 
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lioth the flesh and fat of the whale, and dxink the 
with greediness. Indeed some of the tribes carry, in 
their canoes, bladders fiUed with whale oil, which thej 
use in the same way, and with a similar relish, that a 
British sailor does a dram. They also eat the skin of 
the whale raw. It is not unusual for female Esquimaui^ 
when they visit whale ships, to select for eating. Pieces 
of skin to which a portion of blubber is attacheoT They 
also give it for fo(KL to the infants suspended at their 
backs, who suck it with great apparent delight. The 
heart of a young whale which was caught in the year 
179^ f and measured fifteen feet in length, is said by 
Captain Colnett to have afforded a delicious repast to hut 
ship's crew. Of the intestines of the whale the Greeor 
landers prepare a substance which serves instead of glass 
for their windows. They make fishing-lines of the 
JUaments which terminate the blades of whalebone; 
and in many countries, the ribs and other larse bones 
supply the place of timber, in the construction of houses, 
and as fences to surround gardens and fields. The 
smaller bones are converted into harpoons and spears. 
The tendons are split into filaments, and used as cordagi^ 
and for nets of various kinds. With the Esquimaux 
some of the membranes of the abdomen are used for an 
upper article of clothing; and the thinnest and most 
transparent of them are adopted, instead of glass, in the 
windows of their huts. The blubber of the whale, 
when pickled and boiled, is said to be very palatable ; 
and the tttil, when parboiled and fried. Is often used in 
the Greenland ships as food. The blubber, when in a 
fresh state, is destitute of any unpleasant smell : indeed 
it is not until the termination of the voyage, when the 
cargo is unstowed, that a Greenland ship becomes dis« 
agreeable. The use of the whalebone in our own 
country is well known ; but, since ladies have left off 
wearing much of it in their stays, is is comparatively in 
little demand. By a late invention it is manufactured 
into hats, bonnets, and brushes. 

Whales are sometimes seen in troops sporting about 
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near tlie surface of the ocean. They i^out water 
through the spiracles on the top of their heads> with 
the rushing noise of a cataract^ and to the height even 
of thirty or forty feet. Such are their powers in the 
water that, in some instances, their motion through 
that element has been calculated at thirty feet in a 
second^ or upwards of twenty miles in an hour. Great 
caulion is required in attacking them^ as, with a single 
blow of their tail, they are able to upset a tolerably 
large boat. They feed only on the smaller kinds of 
fish and other marine animals, as their throat is not 
sufficiently wide to admit of their swallowing any sub- 
stance of a large size, and they are not furnished with 
teeth to divide their food. The female produces onl^ 
one young at a time : this she suckles for many months> 
and is peculiarly affectionate and attentive towards it. 

These animals are occasionally stranded on the British, 
shores, in which case, by the ancient laws of the land^ 
they are deemed royal fish ; the king being entitled to 
the anterior, and the queen to the posterior half. 

A skeleton of this species is now (Aug. 1831) ex- 
hibiting upon the area of the King's Mews, at Charing- 
crosSy LfOndon. It was found dead floating in the sea 
near Ostend, in Nov. 1827* It has been exhibited 
there^ and cdso at Paris, where Cuvier and other 
naturalists estimated that it had lived from 900 to 1,000 
years ; one proof of its great age being in the ossified 
cartilages of the hands or side fins.~ The weisht of this 
animal when found was 480,000 lbs. ; the ou obtained 
from the blubber was 40,000 lbs. ; its total length 95 
feet; its breadth 18 feet ; length of the head 22 feet ; 
widdi of the tail 224- feet. The upper jaw contained 
600 pieces of baleen or whalebone. 

119. The FIN-BACKED WHALE, or FIN-FISH 
(Balsna physalus), is a marine animal, from sixty to ninety 
feet in length, with a ihkkjin on the hinder part of the lack, 
the muzzle tapering, and the jaws somewhat pointed. 

This species is of a more slender form than the last, its 
greatest circumfirence not in generM exceeding fifteen or 
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ilpetUff feet. The miracle or breathing hole is douUe, dnd 
situated <m the middle of the fore part of the head ^ the cUour 
of the body is generaUy dark or blackish oUve above, and white 
Selow. The whole surfiice appears polished and shining. 

These whales are chi^y found in the northern Frozen Ocean, 
and particularly about the coast of Oreenland and Spitsbergen. 
But they sometimes enter the Meditemmean, and are not im« 
common in the South American and Indian seas. 

AltbougK a smaller proportion of ot/ is obtained from 
these than from the great whales^ it is of much better 
quality than that. The inhabitants of Greenland 
consume it with their food^ preferably to burning it in 
lamps> if oil of less value can be obtained for that 
purpose. The whalebone is too short and narrow to be 
of much value. From the small quantity of oil^ and 
Htde value of the whalebone^ added to the difficulty and 
danger which are attendant on the pursuit of these 
active and powerful animals^ they are not very eagerly 
sought after by the whale-fisbers. 

We are assured that the flesh of the fin-backed whale 
is as well tasted^ and in every respect as excellent as 
that of the sturgeon. In most of the northern countries^ 
both of Europe and America, the Jins, the skin, and 
the tendons, all serve for many useful purposes. 

There are other species of these whales which are 
useful, in a certain degree, to mankind, but few of them 
are objects of pursuit, on account of the difficulty there 
is in ulling them, or of the very inferior quantity of oil 
which they afford. The blades of their whalebone are 
also too small to be of any use as an object of commerce. 

120. ne BLUNT^HEADED CACHALOT, or 
SPERMACETI WHALE (Physeter macrocephahis)/ it 
a marine animal from sixty to seventy feet in length, with 
large teeth in the under Jaw, which Jit into corresponding 
sockets of the upper Jaw s the orifice of the spiracle single, 
andai the upper part o/* ilie extremity of the muzzle j and 
without anyjin upon the back. Three varieties* 

* By some nstuTalists caUed Ph^seter catodon»"^TSl9f^ Nat. 
Hist, VoL II. p. 197. 
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' The head occupies about onc'tkird of the length of the wholit 
hody. The colour of this whale is generally black, but, in the 
old animals, the under parts become whitish. The skin is 
smooth, oily, and almost as soft to the touch as sUk, 

It is frequently seen in the northern ocean, in the latitudes 
qf Greenland, Spitzbergen, and Iceland; yet it is occasionally 
observed off" the British coasts, and sometimes even in the 
Mediterranean, but it is most commonly obtained in the seas' 
south qfthe tropic of Capricorn, 

Lucrative as the several parts of these animals are^ 
the whale-fishers have a great dread of them, in con- 
sequence of their astonishing activity in the water. 
Much care is requisite, in striking the harpoon^ to keep 
the boats out of danger of being overturned, and great 
dexterity in following their track. From the relation 
given by the Danish voyagers Olafsen and Povelsen, it 
would appear that the spermaceti whales become occa- 
sionally so ferocious as even to seize the fishing boats 
with their teeth, and, in an instant, to destroy the whole 
crew. Notwithstanding all these dangers, so highly 
valued are they that they are searched for with much 
assiduity; and happy are the owners of those vessels 
which can obtain the greatest number of them. 

The oil that is obtained from them is not in great 
quantity, but is of excellent quality. In burning it 
yields a bright flame, without exhaling any noxious 
smelL 

The particular formation of the head affords room 
for that remarkable deposit spermaceti, which is caa* 
tained between two rising plates composed of the frontal, 
temporal, and occipital bones. The space between these 
plates is divided into two parts, which, firom their vast 
ize, have been compared to caverns. This peculiar 
secretion has been ignorantly mistaken for the brain, 
the place of which it apparently occupies, that organ 
being very small, and situated far back in the head. A 
spermaceti wliale was taken at Whitstable in Kent on 
the .15th of February, 1829* Its length was 6*3 feet, 
its circumference S6 feet. The head xjf this whale wai^ 
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as it were, tapped by driving a bar of wood into it^ and 
the spermaceti flowed out in a full stream. This sub- 
stance is also diffused through various parts of the body^ 
in a chain of membranous sacs, which communicate 
with each other like the air-cells of birds ; it is also 
mingled, in small quantityj with the general oil of the 
blubber.* Spermaceti, now called in the Phar» Land. 
Gbtaceum, is obtained, thereforcj chiefly from the head 
of this animal, and is called by the dealers in it Head* 
maUer ; as stated, it is in a fluid state when taken from 
the head, but it concretes, when cold, into a yeUowish 
white, greasy, and somewhat flaky substance^ and, 
sqmrated by pressure from the oil with which it is 
mixed, and afterwards purified by being boiled with an 
alkaline ley^ it becomes the crystalline solid known as 
spermacetLt It is not of much value as a medicine ; but 
it makes beautiful candles. Good spermaceti is in fine 
white flakes, glossy, and semitransparent ; soft and 
unctuous to the touch, yet dry and easily friable, in taste 
somewhat like butter, and of a faint smeU. If exposed 
to the air, it soon becomes rancid and yellow. Its qua- 
lity and colour may, however, be recovered by steepine 
it in alkaline liquors, or in a sufficient quantity of spint 
of wine* 

ThejUsh of this kind of whale is of a pale red colour, 
appears not much unlike coarse pork, and is not un- 
palatable as food. The skin, intestines, and tendons, are 
all useful to the inhabitants of the northern countries of 
Europe. The tongue is considered excellent eating. 
The teeth are formed into the heads of spears and 
arrows, and may even be used as ivory ; the hones are 
sometimes applied as timber for tents and cottages ; and 
a very tenacious glue or size is manufactured from the 
fibres of the flesh. 

It is to these, and some other animals nearly allied to 
them, that we are indebted for the perfume called 

* For 8 more particular aceount of refining ipermaceti, see 
Jekniko8*s Family Cydopaedia, article SpX£MACETI. 
t Mag. Nat. Hist, Vol. II. p. 200. 
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ambergris. This is generally found in the stomach, but 
sometimes in the intestines, and in lumps from three tf» 
twelve indies in thickness, mixed with many sub- 
stances very different from itself. As we see it in 
the shops, ambergris is an opaque substance, which 
varies in solidity, according to its exposure to a warm or 
cold atmosphere. It is, however, in general, sufficiently 
hard to be broken. Its smell is extremely powerful and 
agreeable to some persons, but unpleasant and even 
nauseous to others. When first taken from the stomach 
or intestines of the animals which produce it, ambergris 
is quite soft to the touch ; and, as may well be con«> 
jectureid from the atuation in which it i& found, has a 
fetid and most dlsgustine smell; but after it has, for 
spme time, been exposed to the influence of the at-. 
mosphere, it becomes harder, and yields the powerful 
and peculiar odour by whidi it is characterised. 

Oil, spermaceti, and ambergris are supposed to be 
3delded in greater or less quantity firam every species of 
cachalot* 

121. The COMMON, or TRUE DOLPHIN (Del- 
jAinus delphis), is a cetaceous animal, nine or ten feet in 
length, with a raw of large teeth in each jaw, and a single 
orffice near the top of the head; an oblong and roundish 
hpdy, a fin on the hade, and the enoui narrow and pointed, 
having a broad transverse band or pryection of the skin on 
its upper part. The body is black, with a bluish tinge above, 
and white below. 

Dolphins are found in nearly every part of the ocean. 

Few animals have had greater celebrity than these. 
Their activity in playing about near the surface of the 
ocean, their undulating motion, and the evolutuxiB and 
gambols of whole shoals of them together, occasionally 
afford to mariners and others a very entertaining spec- 
taele. By the ancient Creeks and Biomans dolphins 
were supposed to entertain a kind of friendship towards 
mankind, and were consecrated to the gods. In cases of 
sMpwreck they were believed to be in vmting to rescue 
and cany on shore the unfortunate mariners. Pliny was 
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credulous enoii^li to beUere Ant dfliph.in8 had been 
rendered ao tame as to allow of penons mounting on 
their backs, and being carried in safety over a considerable 
space of sea. As these animals^ in their progress through 
the water> often assume a crocked form, in order to 
spring forward with the greater force, both ancient and 
modem artists have depicted the dolphin with its back 
curved. 

The Jlesk of the dolphin iis hard and insipid^ yet it 
was formerly in repute as food even in th» country. 
We are informed by Dr. Caius, that a dolphin which 
was caught in his time, at Shoreham> in Sussex, was 
sent to the Duke of Norfolk, who had part of it roasted 
and served up at table with a sauce made of Uie crumbs 
of white bread mixed with vinegar and sugar. The 
tongue of the Dolphin is said to be very agreeable ta the 
taste, and to be delicate eatings The Jai, which, as in 
other cetaceous animals, lies» for the most part> im« 
mediately beneath the skin, is not in great abundance. 

It is to be remarked that seamen give the name of 
dolphin to another kind of animal, the Dobado (Cory^ 
fkana hippurisy The lattmr, however, is a genuine 
fish, and not, Uke the present, a warm-blooded and 
mammiferous animal. 

122. The PORPOISE (Delphinus phocaena) u a ceia-^ 
ceous animaJtffrom six to ten feet in length, with a somewhat 
conical body, a row of pointed teeth %n each jaw, a single 
spiracle near the top <fthe head, a broad Jin about the middle 
of the back, and a short and bluntish muixle. 

Its colour is bluish black above, and white beneath ; the 
skin is bright, smooth, and soft to the touch. 

These animals are found tn the Baltic Sea, near the coasts 
of Greenland and Labrador, in all parts of the Atlantic, and 
even in the Pacific Ocean, and are pilentipd around our own 
coasts and at the mouths of our large rivers. 

In most of their habits the porpoises have a near 
resemblance to the dolphin, but they aie not so active. 
They generally associate in troops of from six or t>even 
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to thirty and upwards in number, and feed on fish of 
all kinds, but particularly on such as swim in large 
shoals, as mackarel, herrings, the different species of the 
ood, and salmon, of which they are great destroyers. 
The writer of this saw a large porpoise once dissected, 
which contained the bones of five salmon in the stomach. 
In proportion to the size of their body, porpoises 3rield 
a great quantity of excellent cil; but from the difficulty 
there is in catching them, in sufficient number, to repay 
the labour, they are seldom thought worth pursuing. 
Th&jiesh, as well as that of the dolphin, was formerfy 
in great estimation in England. Among the provisions 
for the celebrated inthronization feast of George 
Neville, Archbishop of York, in the reign of Edwanl 
the Fourth, are enumerated no fewer than twelve 
porpoises and seals. These animals, however, are now 
entirely neglected with us as food ; yet the inhabitants 
of Greenland and Lapland consider the flesh of the 
porpoise as highly excellent. It is similar in appearance 
to pork, but redder. The former even eat the fat, 
the entrtdU, and the skin; but they seldom cook the 
flesh till its hardness is destroyed by long keeping. The 
Americans use the skins (dressed in a peculiar manner) 
for making waistcoats and breeches ; they also form them 
into an excellent covering for carriages. When porpoises 
enter our rivers, it is generally in pursuit of salmon ; 
at such times our fishermen often pursue and destroy 
them. 
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CLASS IL— BIRDS. 



ORDER I.—ACCIPITRES, OR RAPACIOUS 

BIRDS.* 

123. The AQUILINE or EGYPTIAN VULTURE 
(Vultur percnoptenis) is a large bird of prey, which has a 
naked head and neck ; a black md hooked beak, yellow at the 
base; the quill feathers of the wings, except the first two, are 
black, edged with hoary. 

The male is of a dirty white colour, and the female brown, 
with the above exception of the quill feathers. 

Immense flocks of aquiline vultures are observable near all 
the principal towns of Egypt, Syria, and Persia, 

Filthy and disgusting as these birds are> not only in 
their appearance, but in all their habits, they are of 
aLnost indispensable utility to mankind in those coun- 
tries where they are found. They may be considered 
the scavengers of hot climates. In conjunction with 
other animals of similar appetites and propensities, they 
clear away, by devouring them, all the remains of 
animal substances which otherwise would be left to 
putrefy, and would infect the air with the most noxious 
effluvia. They are consequently protected and encouraged 
by mankind. The ancient Egyptians held them in such 
veneration as to punish with death any person who 
destroyed them. In consequence of this protection, 

* ilap/orej.— Vigors. Perhaps in no department of Natural 
History has the student more reason to complain in regard to nomen- 
datnre than in that of Ornitholoot. Too many of our scientific 
naturalists are so prone to invent new terms, that it is really painful 
to follow them. Some of such terms appear to be adopted without the 
^lightest regard to science or utility. It has been lately proposed to 
call the Letter WhitC'throad Babillabb ; and the Greater Petlym 
^Mps Fauvetts ! as if onr own language was not sufficient. 
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they have become fearless of mankind^ and, even in the 
streets of the most populous towns of Egypt, feed with 
the greatest famiUarit j. 

These vultures devour also the eggs and young ones 
of the crocodiles, and destroy myriads of rats and mice, 
as well as reptiles of every description, which abound 
amraig the mud, and in all the grounds that are fertilized 
by the overflowing of the Nile.. 

124. The CARRION VULTURE (Vulta aura) is 
chi^y an American bird, ahoui fowr feet and a hnHf high, 
viiih a small head covered with a re^d skin, the bill Iioo/ced ami 
white ; the plumage is dusky,, except the guillfiathers, which 
are black. 

In America these birds are protected for the same ser- 
vices as are performed by the a(]iuiline vulture (1^3) in 
Africa and Asia. They not only devour the filth of the 
towns and villages, but also destroy, in great numbers^, 
the eggs of alligators ; which animals oUierwise would 
become intolerable by their prodigious increase. The 
vultures watch the females in the act of depositing their 
eggs in the sand ; and, as soon as they retire into the 
water> dart to the spot and feed upon th^ contents. 

135. The CINEREOUS EAGLE (Aquila albicUla) is 
about the size of a turkey, of a cinereous brown colour, wUh a 
white tail, the quUl feathers white, the middle ones tipped 
with black; the base of the bill and the feet are yflhw. 

This bird is found in England, ana in nearly every other 
country of Europe* 

The Jlesh of the cinereous eagle is eaten in Green-* 
land, and is said not to be of a bad flavour. The skins, 
, sewed together, are used as under garments ; and are 
also frequently employed as beds. The beak and daws 
are employed as amuleta or charms; and are considered 
efficacious for the cure of various complaints. The 
Greenlanders either kill these birds with arrows, or 
catch them in snares laid in the snow, and baited with 
flesh. 

The cinereous eagles feed oa dead animals of emry 
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desdiptioay a8 well as on fisk, ycmng sealB^ and severed 
landiDf birds. 

; 126. The SSCHETARY VULTURE (Falco serpen, 
tarius)* is of a large size, with a bill hooked at the point and 
bearded at the base, black plumage, a crest on the nind part 
of the head, the tail feathers white at the tip, the two mtdcUe 
ct^es the longetty and the legs of great length. 

This bird is about three feet in height, and, in its general 
zqapearance, has some resembiance bom to the eagle and the 
era/ne. 

It is an inhabitant of ike interior of Africa, of some parts 
cfAsia, and several of the Asiatic islands. 

As a destroyer of noxious reptiles and other injurious 
animals, the secretary falcon is of great service to man« 
kind. He attacks without fear even die most poisonous 
•serpents, approaching them with the point of one of his 
wings, and either trampling them to death with his feet, 
or catching them on the pinion of the other wing, and 
throwing them into the air sevend times successively 
until they are dead. 

This hird is easily domesticated, in which state he is 
not only serviceable in destroying reptiles and ser- 
pents, but he might probably also be useful in devour- 
ing rats and mice. Poultry of all kinds ought, how- 
ever, to be kept out of his way, or he would devour 
themalscK 

127. The GENTIL FALCON (Falco gentilis. Fig. 31) 
is a British hird about two feet in length, distinguished by its 
ash'^oloured plumage, with brown spots; the tail having four 
blackish bands, and the base xfthe bill and the legs being of a 
^eUow cohur. 

It inhabits several of the mountainous parts of Europe and^ 
North America. 

This WHS one of the several kinds of birds that were 
in great repute mftdcOTtry ; a sport which, some centu- 
ries ago, was pursued in all the principal courts of £u- 

s 

^ Now criled bv Lfttham Seerttanus, or Secretary ^ a distinct 
^niis, oonofltiiig of one spedes only. 
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mpe, and anterior to that by. the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. The estimation in which this sport was held 
maj well be supposed when it is stated that, at one pe- 
riod^ scarcely any person of rank appeared abroad with- 
out a hawk on his hand ; and that, in old paintings, this 
representation is considered even a criterion of nobility. 
The English laws enacted for the preservation of 
falcons were so rigorous^ that in the reign of Edward 
the Third it was felony to steal one of these birds; 
and for a person to take the eggs, even in his own 
grounds, he was liable to be imprisoned for a year and 
a day, besides a fine at the king's pleasure. The fal- 
cons or hawks chiefly used in the British dominions, 
were the present species, the Peregrine ftdcon (Falco 
pereerinus), Iceland falcon (Falco iskmdus)^ Goshawk 
{Fcdco palumbarius), and Gyrfalcon {Falco candkans). 
After the invention of gunpowder this sport fell gradu- 
ally into disuse ; until, at length, hawks were discarded, 
and the whole pleasure of killing feathered game was 
confined to shooting. 

198. OWLS are distinguishable by their r(mnd head, a 
circular arrangement of feathers round each eye, the biU 
being hooked, and the nostrils being covered with bristly 
feathers. 

The Strix stridula, Tawnt owl or Screech owl, and 
the Strix fiaminea, or White owl, are the most common in 
this country. 

These birds are of great service to farmers by devour- 
ing mice and other small animals, the uninterrupted 
increase of which would be extremely injurious to the 
fruits of the harvest White (see his Natural History 
of Selbome,) paid considerable attention to a pair of 
white owls, which constantly bred under the eaves of 
the church. He says that, generally, about an hour be- 
fore sunset they sallied forth in quest of mice ; that he 
has often minuted the birds with his watch for an hour 
together, and found that the one or the other of them 
returned to the nest about once in five minutes, with a 
mouse in its claws. 
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Though serviceable in thus destroying mice, these 
birds also destroy young rabbits, hares, and partridges ; 
they also sometimes enter pigeon^houses, where they 
cammit great devastation, 

129. The GREAT or CINEREOUS SHRIKE fLa- 

nius excubitor) is disiingvished by having a siraigktish 

black bill with a notch in each mandible near the end : the 

back hoary, the toinge black, with a white spot, and the tail 

white at the sides. 

. There is likewise a black stripe on each side of the head, 

extending backward from the base of the bilL The length of 

this bird is about eight inches, 

. It inhabits the woods of Europe and America, 

Such are the courage and address of the cinereous 
shrike, that it is capab& of being trained to hawk for 
and catch small birds. We are informed that Francis 
the First, king of France, was frequently in the habit of 
chasing the smaller kinds of game with shrikes. 
• In some parts of the Ck>ntinent where these birds are 
very numerous, they are considered so useful, by waging 
continual war against rats and mice, and destroying 
great numbers of noxious insects, that the farmers wiU 
not allow them to be destroyed. 

It is the singular propensity of the cinereous shrike to 
stick the insects on which it feeds upon the thorny 
branches of trees, previously to eating them. Even when 
confined in a cage, it often adopts a similar mode with 
respect to its food, by sticking it against the wires. 

ORDER II.— PICiE, OR PIES.* 

130. The RAVEN (Corvus coraz) belongs to the crow 
tribe; it is known by its large size, its plumage being of a 
bluish black colour, and its tad being roundish tU the end* 

It is found in almost eoery country of Europe, Siberia, 
and North America. 

. In Egypt these birds are held nearly in equal vene- 

* This Older and- the PatseresBXt linked together by Mr. Vigoit 
nnder the tena Insessores or Perehers. 
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ration with the tvltures (123), on aocount of their pro- 
pensity to devour dead animals^ and putrid substances of 
almost every description. Th^ also destroy rats^ raioe, 
and small reptiles. It is said that in the Bermudas the 
inhabitants were^ for several years, annoyed by a prodi- 
^us increase of rats, which devoured the com and 
plants, and swam from island to island, committing great 
depredations in every place ; and that, at length, they 
suddenly disappeared, without any other assignable cause 
tiian the unexpected presence of several flocks of ravens. 
By the ancients these birds were esteemed of much im- 
portance, from a notion that, by the various modulations 
or tones of their voice, certain future events might be 
predicted. 

Ravens are easily domesticated, and in this state may 
be trained to fowling, somewhat in the same manner as 
falcons (127)* They may also be taught to fetch and 
carry small objects like i^aniels; but they are so mis^ 
chievous that ^ey ought not to be trusted in any place 
where spoons or other valuidde articles are deposited^ 
lest they also carry them away and hide them. 

The Jlesk of the raven is eaten by the inhabitants of 
Greenland ; and the skiuy with the feathers on, is pre* 
ferred to most other substances as a warm under garment. 
The beak 9Jid.clafvs are used, in that country, as amulets. 
With us the quiilsy cut to a point> were formerly much 
in request for what are called the jacks of harpsichords, 
to strike the wires in playing. They are now chiefly 
employed for drawing and writing with. 

131. The ROOK (Corvus frugilegus) belongs to the crow 
trite ; iiis dutinguidted by its black and glossy colour, its 
yellowish white bill, the base of which is naked and dusky, 
and the tail roundish^ 

nese birds are found in Europe and Siberia, 

Notwithstanding the prejudices which are entertained 
by many farmers against these birds, notwithstanding 
they sometimes feed upon com, and consequently are 
destructive to the crqps> there can be little doubt that 



the fervices Aey perfotm are ikifinitely greater thaa any 
injuzy which they ODminit. Often may flocks of them 
be seen following at a little distance the ploughs, to 
devour the grubs or catapiUars oi such insects as may 
be thereby exposed to their attacks. Those of the codc*- 
tshafer are d^troyed by diem in thousands ; and it is 
TOBiaikablie that the nostrils, chin, and sides of the 
mouth, in old rooks, are white, and bared of feathers, 
in consequence, as it is sttppo^ed, tii their frequent habit 
of thrusting thmr Inll into the ground in search of these 
insects. The late Mr. Stillingneet was informed, by an 
intelligent former in B^ksfaire^ that, one year» while his 
men were hoeing a field of turnips^ m great number of 
rooks alighted in a part of it where they were not at 
work; and that the oonsequenoe was^ a remarkably fine 
crop in that part, while in the remainder of the field 
4;here were scarcely any turnips. 

Young rooks are sometimes used as food ; but it m 
requisite to skin them, previoualy to their being cooked, 
«0 otherwise they would be too strong-tasted to be 
eaten, 

132. The RED-BISLLIED TOUCAN (Ramphastos 

£icatUd) is ahtmt twenty inches in length, with an enormous 
Tge bill of a yeUowtth green colour, and serrated at the 
edges ^ the upper part of the body bktcfdsh, the breast yellow, 
nnd the belly and the tip ofthetiu red* 

The bird is found in Africa, and in several of the edstem 
fjorts ofSomtii America* 

We are assured, by travellers in South America, 
that the red-bellied toucans are held in great esteem bv 
the Indians, not only on adconnt of their Jlesh as food, 
but also for their phtmage >* particularly the feathets of 
the breast, which are used to ornament their dresses. 
The Indians even cut out the skin of this part, with th« 
feathen on, and, aftw it has been dried, glue it to 
their cheeks, conddering it a great addition to their 
lieauty. We are informed by one of the French 
Toyagers that, whilst he was ofi* the idond of St. Ca^ 
therine, near the coast cf Braidl, tke governor, among 

q5 
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Other preaents^ sent on board the ship • fifty skins of 
toacans which had been dried with the feathers on. 

133. The BIRD of PARADISE (Paradlsea apoda^ 
Hg. 32) is characterized by its having a chesnut'Cohured 
body, the neck being of a gold green colour beneath, the 
feathers of the sides being longer than the body, and the two 
middle taU feathers very long and bristly. 

These birds inhabit New Guinea and the a^acent islands 
of Aroo; being found on the former in the fine, and the latter 
an the rainy seasons. 

To the inhabitants of the islands of Aroo the birds 
of paradise have^ for many centuries^ been an important 
article of commerce. They are shot with blunt-headed 
arrows ; or caught by birdlime or in snares. As soon 
as they. are killed their legs are cut off, m, by that 
meansj the skins are more easily preserved^ and also 
because the persons who purchase them prefer them 
thus. The entrails and breast-bone are taken out^ and 
they are dried with smoke and sulphur^ for exportation 
to Banda and other commercial settlements. 

They are in great demand both in Persia and India 
to adorn the turbans of persons of rank^ and even the 
handles of sabres and the trappings of horses. Many 
of them are also sold to the Chinese ; and^ a few years 
ago, they were a very fashionable ornament for female 
head-dress in England.' 

Various fables concerning these birds were formerly 
credited, which had no foundation but the cupidity of 
the dealers in their dead bodies, and their beautiful 
feathers. They were even named by naturalists apoda, 
j&om the belief that they really had no feet, bmtuse 
they were brought to market without those natural 
appendages. 

Birds of paradise generally associate in flocks of forty 
•or fifty together. They £Drm their nests in trees> and 
feed on fruit and insects. Their legs are so short that, 
when they al^ht upon the ground, they cannot^ with- 
out difficulty^ rise again into the air. 
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IS4. The BEE CUCKOOy or MOROC (Cuculus indi- 
cator), is an African bird somewhat larger than a sparrow, 
of a rusty grey colour above, and whitish beneath ; it has 
naked and Mack eyelids, a yellow spot on the shoulders, and 
the feathers of the tail somewhat rust-^oloured, marked with 
white. 

The great partiality which these hirds have for honej 
and the maggots of bees, as food^ is the cause of their 
pointing out the nests of wild bees to the inhabitants of 
those countries in which they are found. As soon as 
:the moroc has itself discovered a nest of bees, it utters 
a loud and continued cry, as if for the purpose of ex- 
citing attention to its wants. If followed by any per- 
son^ it flies slowly towards the place^ alighting from 
time to time, to give opportunity for its attendant to 
come up. If the nest be in the cleft of a rock, a hollow 
tree, or in some cavity of the earth, the moroc will 
hover over the spot for a short time, and then sit, at a 
little distance, in expectation of the result, and appa- 
rently with a view of sharing in the plunder. When 
the bee-hunter has taken the nest, he generally leaves a 
share of the comb to supply the wants and repay the 
services of the bird. We are informed by M. Le 
Vaillant that the Hottentots have so great a regard for 
these birds that they consider it criminal to kill them. 

135. WOODPECKERS are a numerous race of birds, 
distinguished by having a straight, strong, and angular bill; 
the tongue very long, slender, bony, hard, and jagged at the 
end. Their toes are formed two forward and turn backward. 

The English species of woodpeckers are somewhat 
injurious in woods and plantations, from their propen- 
sity to pick holes in trees as places for their nests. 
By this means the rain has admission to the wood, and 
oft^i causes its speedy decay. In forming these holes 
the birds fix themselves firmly against the trees by their 
daws and tail, the feathers of which are. remarkably 
stiff: and they are able to pierce even the soundest and 
hardest timber. 
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It doe3 not appear that any (^ the English upectes^ 
woodpecker are of further uae than by their sobsistiaj^ 
oa such insects as are found upon the bark, or in 
crevices or holes of trees ; but theire can be joo ^oubt 
that they are yery serviceable, by destroying great 
numbers of the grubs of these ti^nber-eating beetles^ 
aome of which bore to great depths, and have holes of 
considerable sixe. 

Some of the tribe of Tunguses roast these birds; 
then bruise their bodies, and mixing the substance 
thus formed with fat, cover with it the points of arrows 
which they use in the chase, under a notion that such 
animals as are struck with these arrows immediately fall 
dead. 

Of the biUs of the WHITE-BILLED WOOJX 
PECKER (Pieus principalis) some of the American 
Indians make a kind of coronets, by setting them in a 
wreath with the points outward. Such is the value 
at which they estimate these coronets, that they fre- 
quently purchase the bills at the rate of two and even 
three deer^s skins each. — The flesh of some of the 
^ecies is accounted good eating* 



ORDER III.— PASSERES, OR PASSERINE 

BIRDS.* 

1S6. The SONG THRUSH, or THROSTLE ("Turdua 
musicus), is known by its almost straight bill, notmed near 
the end of the tipper mandible j and its quill feathers bein^ 
rust-coloured at their inner base* Its throat yeUovnsh, 
speckled with brown or black. 

This bird inhabits woods of aU the temperaie pmrts of 
Europe^ 

Although the singing birds may not, on account of 
their melodious notes alone> be considered of any abso- 
lute use to mankind, yet these afibrd us so much de- 
light, and convey to our minds so many pleasing and 

*' See the last note* 



eheerfttl enotioM^ that theymuflt not be oretlooked 
even by such peraons as are in seavoh of the useful pith 
ducdons of nature. 

For fulness atid deamew of tone^ the thiostle ii 
eaccelled hj none of the British WDg-birds; and in 
compass and execution it is much superior to the blach* 
bird. Its notes are heard in woods and thickets during 
nearly nine months of the year^ but are mudi too 
powerful to be pleasant when k^ in a room. Some 
of the inhabitants of Poland catch thrushes in such 
numbers as even to load small vessels with them for ex- 
portation to other countries. 

During long droughts in the summer-time these 
birds are of great service by hunting out shell-snails, 
which they eagerly pull in pieces as food for their 
offspring. 

They build their nests in various places ; on the side 
of ivied trees^ in thickets, in orcha^s^ and sometimes 
in thick hedges near the ground. The outside consists 
of moss interwofven with dried grass or hay, and the 
inside is curiously and smoothly plastered, sometimes 
with cow or horse-dung, and sometimes with rotten 
wood mixed with a cement. The female generally lays 
five eggs of a deep blue colour, marked with black 
spots. 

137. J%e FIELDFARE (Turdus pilaris) is of the 
thrush tribe, distinguished by the iaiijeathers being blacky e«- 
cent the outermost, which, at their inner edge, are tipped with 
white ; and by the head and upper part of the body near the 
tail being of a hoary colour. 

These birds annually visit England at the beginning of 
winter, arriving in large Aocks from the northern parts of 
Europe* They are also found la Syria and Siberia. 

By the ancients, fieldfares, with aome other ^ecies 
of thrush, were in great esteem as food. The Rmaati 
epicures, as we are informed by Varro, had them fat- 
tened with crumbs of bread mixed with minced figs ; 
and the people employed fi>r this purpose kept thousands 
of them in successive states of preparation for the table. 
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With us they are sometiines eaten, but tbey are by no 
means esteemed a luxury. 

Fieldfares do not breed in this country. They gene- 
rally leave us about the end of February or the begin- 
ning of March, and do not return till the commence- 
ment of winter. 

138. The BLACKBIRD (Turdus menila) it a species of 
thrush, of a black colour ; the bill of the cock is yellow, l^ 
which and his more deeply black plumage he is chiefly distin* 
guishedfrom the female. 

The plumage of the female is generally broumish on the 
under parts. 

These birds are found in nearly all the countries of Europe, 
and in severed parts of Asia. 

The song of the male blackbird is much admired in 
woods and fields, but it is too loud for the house. In 
mellowness and sprightliness it is esteemed equal to 
that of the thrush (136), but in compass and execution 
it is considerably inferior. The blackbird begins its 
song in the first fine days of spring, and continues it for 
about three months ; in its natural state it is generally 
silent the remainder of the year. 

Blackbirds devour vast numbers of worms and shelled 
snails. They form their nests in thick bushes externally 
of moss, roots, and other similar materials ; plastering 
them internally with clay, and lining them with dry 
grass. The eggs are five in number, of a dirty green, 
with pale rust-coloured spots. Persons who rear these 
birds feed them as soon as they are taken from the nest 
with a mixture of raw meat chopped small, bread, and 
bruised hempseed; somewhat moistened with water. 

139. The BULFINCH (Loxia pyrrhula) is a grosbeak, 
of a cinereous colour, with the head, wings, and tail black, the 
breast and under parts red, the parts near the tail and the 
hindermost quiU feathers white. 

This birii is common in England and other parts of 
Europe. 

Though in considerable esteem as a song bird, the 
bulfincb, in a state of nature^ has but three cries, dl of 
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which are unpleasant. With attention, however, it 
may be taught to whistle almost any simple tune 
of moderate compass. It is even possible to instruct 
these birds to whistle in duet; but, in this case, the 
composition should be so arranged as to be in correct 
harmony, let the birds b^in, stop, or go on in whatever 
parts they please. The Germans are noted for training 
these birds; great numbers of them are annually im- 
ported into this country from Germany. 

Bulfinches are very common in some parts of £ng« 
land, building their nests in bushes or low trees about 
the month of May. Their eggs are four or five in 
numl^r, of a bluish colour, with brown and faintly 
reddish spots towards the large end. 

140. The ORTOLAN (EmherizA hortulana) is a buni^ 
ingy knovm by its quill Jeathers being brown, the first three 
whitish at the edges ; and. the tail jeathers brown, the two 
.lateral ones black on the outer side. 

It is found in most countries of the Continent, but has never 
been caught in England* 

During the months of July, August, and September, 
these birds become excessively fat ; and, at that season, 
they are in great demand by epicures on the Continent. 
They are caught in vast numbers at a time, are kept in 
dark cages, and fattened for the table with oats and 
millet seed. 

There is a great traffic in ortolans carried on by the 
inhabitants of the island of Cyprus ; where they are 
pickled in spice and vinegar, and packed in casks, 
each containing from 300 to 400 birds. In this state 
they are exported to France, Holland, and England, 
where they are sold at very high prices. We are in- 
formed that, in productive years, 400 such casks, or, 
on an average, 140,000 of these birds, are sacrificed, to 
the palate of man, in the island of Cyprus only. 

By many persons ortolans are kq)t in cages as singing 
birds ; and they are much esteemed on account of their 
Jiong. 
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141. The GOLDFINCH (Fringilla corduelis) %9 weU 
kncwn, but distinguished hy having aU the quUt feathers, except 
the two outermost, marked with yellsw m vie middle ^ tki 
front ^ the head red^ and the crown Hack* 

These birds are found in Europe^ Asia, and dfru^j and are 
very common in moitjparts of England, 

Asa songster this bird ranks high^ but particularlj 
on ^account of tbfe vivacity and spriglhtliness of its 
tones; and, in addition to these, the beauty of its 
plumage, and the facility with whith it may be in- 
structed to perform many amusing tricks, have ren- 
dered it a great favourite. One of the commonest of 
these is to draw up their own food and drink, in smidl 
cups formed for that purpose. If a young goldfinch be 
placed with any other singing Mrd it will readily kam 
its song. 

Gtddfinches during the winter season assemble in 
flocks ; but they separate into pairs at the commeno^- 
ment of spring. They frequently construct their nests 
in orchards and gardens : forming them externally of 
moss interwoven with other soft materials, in a most 
beautiful, compact, and artificial manner; internally 
with gtass, horse-hair, wool, and feathers. The eggs 
are five in number, and of a white colour, speckled and 
marked with reddish broWn. 

149. The CANARY-BIRD (Fringilla canaria) is a finch, 
the bill and body of which, in a domesticated state, are gene^ 
rally of a 9trav>*colour, and the quill and tail feathers 
greeniak. 

It is found wild in the Canary Islands, at Madeira, St» 
Helena, and some other places ; but, in aU, its phmage differs 
much from the domesticated canary. 

It was not until about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, that these birds were first brought into notice. 
They were then called sugar^ birds, from an opinion 
that they were peculiarly partial to the sugar-cane as 
food. For some time afterwards they continued so 
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dear lliat Akj oonld oiily be purdiand by penons of 
fortmie. 

In Gennftnf , and pnttoolBilf in the Tyrol, great 
attention lias, of late years, been paid to the breeding 
and x«arinc of canary-biids. At i mat, in the Tyro^ 
tliere was formerly a company, wbo^ af^ tiie breeding 
aeason was ov«r, sent out persons to different parts of 
Germany and Switzoiand, to purchase birds from thoa^ 
who bred them. Each person generally brought witb 
him from three to four hundred birds. These were 
afterwards cairied, for sale, through almost every ooun«* 
try of Europe : and were usually conveyed oa the backs 
of those who sold them. 

It has been said that in the Canary islands this Uid 
has no song ; this is unquestionably a mistake ; but it ia 
nevertheless a weU-established fact that nearly all the 
canaries kept in cases are indebted for their song to 
parents, the progenitors of which have been bred in 
company with other song birds. 

If canary-birds be treated with proper care they wiU 
breed three or four times in the year, and become as 
vigorous end healthy in this country as in their native 
islands. They are subject to many diseases, to prevent 
which the greatest care should be taken to provide 
them with pure water and simple food. 

The ^gs of the domesticated canary are whitish with 
red spots ; according to Dr. Heineken the eggs €i this 
bird at Madeira, in its wild state, are from tour to m, 
and ptde blue : from this circumstance it may be pre« 
aumed that the real original oi the domesticated canary 
is yet not exactly ascertained. 

143. 77ie ORET LINNET (Fringilla linota) i$ ajmch, 
of a ehesnui'brawn colour, wkiii$h beneaXh^ the wings with a 
tmgitu^nal white band, and the tail Jeatkers edged on each 
side with white, 

^ It is a native oftooods and thickets in most parts of Europe, 
and is sufficiently common in our own island. 

The plumage of these birds is of an obscure cobuj^ 
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but their song is very sweet. In compass and execution 
it is inferior only to that of the nightingale. And so 
imitative are they that they will adopt the notes of 
almost any other bird witb which they are brought 
up. The experiment was tried with three nestlmff 
linnets^ one of which was reared under a sky-lark 
(145)^ another with a wood-lark (146), and the third 
under a tit-lark^ and each adhered to the song of its 
instructor. 

Linnets, when full grown, are caught, during the 
summer months, by twigs smeared with birdlime, or 
in nets ; and» if properly attended to, they soon become 
tame. But if it be required that they eiiould imitate 
the notes of other birds, they ought to be taken from 
the nest when only about ten days old. 

These birds generally construct their nests in some 
thick bush or hedge, forming the outside with dried 
weeds and straw, and the inside of horse-hair and such 
soft materials as they can pick up. They lay four or 
five white eggs speckled with red. 

144. The COMMON or HOUSE SPARROW (Frin^ 
gilla domestica) is mentioned in this place only under a 
hope, in some measure, of rescuing its character from 
the extreme degree of odium with which it is loaded, in 
consequence of the supposed injury that it commits by 
feeding upon com. This bird is by no means without 
utility, even to the very persons who incessantly seek 
its destruction. On a calculation made by the late 
Professor Bradley, it was ascertained that a pair of 
sparrows, during the time they have young ones, 
destroy on an average S360 caterpillars every week. 
He observed tbe two parents to bring to the nest at 
least forty caterpillars in an hour ; and, on a supposition 
that they might have been thus occupied twelve hours 
every day, it will yield the above number per week. 
But their utility is not confined to the destruction of 
caterpillars, lliey likewise feed their youne ones with 
butterflies and other winged insects, each of which, if 
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not thus destroyed, would be the parent of hundreds of 
dEtterpillars. 

In many parts of the world sparrows are in consi- 
derable demand as articles of luxury for the table. 

. 145. The SKY'LARK (Alauda arrensis) ha$ a slender 
hiUj the hind claw very long; the upper par Is of its plumage 
are of a varied greenish brown colour, the external webs of 
the outer tail feathers are white, and the two middle feathers 
are rust'Coloured* 

These birds are found in every quarter of the world except 
America, 

To all persons capable of experiencing pleasure from 
rural scenes, the notes of the lark are beyond descrip- 
tion animating and delightful. During fine weather^ 
from the earliest part of spring, for several succeeding 
months, they are every day heard. These birds sing 
whilst hovering in the air, and sometimes at so vast a 
height that they seem but a speck in the sky* In 
sprightliness their notes exceed those of any other bird 
except the goldfinch; and ia compass and execution 
are inferior only to those of the nightingale. 

Sky-larks, whilst in the nest, are fed on worms and 
insects ; but when they are fledged they subsist chiefly 
on seeds, herbage, and other vegetable substances. It 
is remarkable, respecting them, tnat owing to the great 
length of their hinder claw they rarely perch on tree^, 
but generally alight on the ground. Here they form 
their nest in a tuft of grass, or amidst growing com, 
and lay four or five dusky eggs spotted with brown. 

In the winter season sky-larks collect into large 
flocks, and are caught with different kinds of nets in 
vast numbers for the table. The neighbourhood of 
Dunstable is chiefly celebrated for them. The season 
commences about the 14th of September, and ends the 
25th of February; and, during that time, as we are 
informed by Mr. Pennant, about 4000 dozen have been 
caught. In the country adjacent to the river Rhone, 
in France, as many larks have been caught by one per« 
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ton in a dftyas loaded two muks: and in Saxoayv 
where they are liahle to a tax, an average sum equal to 
about 900^ sterling is annually paid to the city of 
LeipsijCy on account of the larks that are caught in that 
neighbourhood. 

146. The WOOB'LAItK (Alauda arborea) is a hird 
imaUer than the skj^lark, with a slender biU, long hind claws, 
and a white streak over each eye^ extending backward sp as to 
firm almost a ring round the head. 

It is a very common bird in this country j and isfiund in 
Xi&igr paHs of Europe, and in Siberia, 

There is, in the song of these birds, a plaintiveness 
and mellowness of tone which exceed those of any 
Englidi -songster exc^t the nightingale ; but their exv 
eettti<m is much inferior to that of most others. They 
are not only heard in die day<>time, but it is said also 
dating the night ; and not only whilst in flight, but also 
when perched upon trees. Wood-larks are tender birds, 
and not easily to be reared in a cage. 

Towards the beginning of winter they become fat, 
and ace then considered excellent eating. 

They gen»*ally form their nests in a bush near the 
ground, and have about four eggs of a pale red c(^our, 
clouded and mottled with red and yellow. 

147. The NIGHTINGALE (MotaciUa luscinia)* is dis- 
tingmshed hy the msty brown colour, tinged with olive, of its 
upper parts, and by an ash^cohured ring on the naked part of 
the thigh above the knees. 

It is a migratory bird, generaffy arriving in this country 
in the tnonth of April, and leaning it in September, and then 
retiring, eu is supp&sed, into some parts of Asia, 

This bird delights in solitude, and is naturally of a 
wild and timid disposition. His usual resort is woods 
and thickets. Here, perched upon the branch of a tre6 
or bush, he most deUghts to sing. 

The song of the nightingale is peculiarly mellow, 

* Ntm amnged by mUnralists under the genus syloia^ tidd called 
'^^'Mtf /Mcifila. 
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'pkBosaldyey and rich; ite coib|Num is such as to zeach 
through three octaves^ and sometimes eres more. In 
^rig^tlineds it jields to the notes, of the sky-lark, the 
]uinet> goldfiachj and even the redbfeast. A nightingale 
in singing its whole sons was remarked to have sixteen 
diffisrent b^ijinings and cloaes; at the same thne diat 
the intermediate notes were generally yazied in their 
siiceession with so much judgment^ as to pioduce a most 
j^easins variety. Nightingales do not in general sing 
in a wud state more than ten weeks in the year ; whilst 
those in cages continue their song for nine or ten months. 
Notwithstanding the naturally heautiful song of these 
bird% they readily adopt the notes of any other. They 
will even modulate tlieir voice to a given key, and that 
so readily^ that if any person whisde a note to it, the 
nightingale will immediately try in its strain an unason 
with that note. 

Delightful as the song of the nightingale is, some 
people have a dislike to it. We have even been tM of a 
person who entertained so great; an ak^rrence for thes& 
birds as to have all the trees in his neighbourhood cut 
down, that, being thus without shelter, they might be 
driven away, it may perhaps be w<»th while to remarkj^ 
in addition, that this person was delighted with the 
croaking of frogs. 

The nightingale sings by day, as well as s(Hnetimes- 
throughout the night ; the cock is generally the soDg9ter» 
but the hen occasionally sings in confinement. 

The food of nightingales consists principally of in« 
sects, small worms, and the grubs of ants. They 
ususdly build their nests near the ground, among briers, 
in some low tree by a hedge or bush> and b^vQ four or 
five eggs, olive green. 

148. TheWHEAT'EAR (Motacilla oenanthe), w a&ottf 
the si:6e of a sparroW) distinguished by its back being of a 
hoary colour; the forehead, a line alcove the eyes, and the rump 
being white, and by having a black band through each eye. 

These birds are migratory, and found in the southern parts 
of England Jr0m about the beginning of May till the middle 
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or end of September, They are aJbofonmd on the continent of 
Europe, in Asia, and Africa. 

On the downs of Sussex the number of wheat-ears is 
sometimes so great that more than ei^ty dozen have 
been caught hy one person in a daj. They become fat 
in the autumn> and are then much esteemed for the 
table. During a rainy season they are fatter than in a 
dry one : this is accounted for by their feeding not only 
on insects^ but on earth-worms^ which come out of the 
ground in much greater numbers during wet than in dry 
weather. These lords are caught^ by the shepherds^ in 
snares made of horse-hair^ and placed beneath a long 
turf. Part of them are eaten in the neighbourhood, 
part are pickled and sent to London for sale, and many 
are potted. When eaten fresh, they are generally 
roasted, wrapped up in vine leaves. 

Wheat-ears breed in old rabbit-burrows, in holes of 
difis, under old timber, and in other situations on the 
ground. It forms a large nest, and lays from five to 
eight Hght blue eggs. This bird sings prettily. 

149. !7%e REDBREAST (Motacilla rubecula)* is distrn" 
guished by the dusky olive colour of its plumage and its red 
breast* It is found in nearly every country of Europe, 

This interesting little bird is by no means despicable' 
as a songster, being equal or superior to the goldfinch in 
every particular except the sprightliness of its notes ; 
and its song is more valuable, as it is occasionally heard 
even in winter and the earliest part of spring. So quick 
are its powers of imitation, that a young red-breast, 
educated under a very fine nightingale, which begau 
already to be out of song, and was perfectly mute in 
less than a fortnight, sang three parts in four of the 
nightingale's notes. 

These birds are serviceable to mankind by the 
myriads of injurious insects which they devour. 

They form their nests in thickets, holes of old build- 

* l^om Sylvia r^Unecula, •' 
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ingSy or dry banks; and Have from five to seven eggs of 
a dull white colour sprinltled with reddish spots. 

150. The SWALLOWS are a tribf of birds chiefly cUstin^ 
guished by their short and depressed bias, their long wings, 
and the tail being generally forked. 

Only four species are found in this country, T%ese are all 
migratory. The common or CHIMNEY SWALLOW (RU 
rundo nistica) usually appears about the middle of Aprils and 
departs in October; the MARTIN (Hirundo urbica) op- 

fears in the beginning of March, and leaves us early in Oct(H 
er; the SAND JlfJ/2T/iV( Hirundo riparia) appears after 
the middle of March, and departs about the midale of Sep» 
tember; the SWIFT (Hirundo apus) appears before the 
middle of May, and departs in the beginning of September, 

All the English species of swallow skim along the air 
in pursuit of flies^ gnats^ and other insects ; which^ if it 
were not for the aU-wise ordination of Providence^ in 
directing their regulation by supplying food to these and 
other species of birds^ would soon fill the atmosphere 
and destroy all our comfort. Hence (to say nothing 
worse of it) we see how injurious it is to destroy these 
birds^ as is frequently the case, for mere amusement, and 
under an idle pretext^ by many persons, of improving 
their skill in shooting game. 

Chimney swallows are sold as food in the markets of 
France, Spain, and Italy. 

151. The ESCULENT SWALLOWifimm^o esculenta) 
is a very smaU bird, distinguished by being blackish above and 
whitish beneath, and having the tail tipped with white. 

It is found in Sumatra, Java, and some other islands in the 
Eastern seas. 

There is a great trade to China in the nests of these 
birds. They are of a texture resembling isinglass, and 
m shape somewhat like a saucer with one side flatt^. 
Their thickness is little more than that of a silver spoon, 
and their weight from a quarter to half an ounce. They 
are very britue, have a shining gummy appearance inter- 
nally when broken, and are wrinkled or slishtly furrowed 
externally. The best and clearest of uiese nests are 
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xMBiif as wkite $b writmg paper^ and semi-tnaispaxent, 
having a lew downy feathers han^g about them ; but 
their general colour is white inclining to red. They are 
usually packed one within another^ to the length of 
twelve or fifteen inches, and secured with split canes to 
prevent their breaking. The use to which they are 
principally applied is Ibr the thickening of soups and 
broths ; to thim they are said to ooDununicate an exm 
quisite flavour. Ot, after havdng been soDbened in water, 
they are mixed witii pinseng, azid put into the body of a 
fowl, and the whole is stewed together, and constitutes 
a very favourite dish with the Chinese epicures. It has 
been calculated that the island of Java alone exports to 
China 242,000 lbs. of these nests annually, estimated at 
284,290/. sterling. A few are brought into £ttrope as 
curionties and presents. They aj^iear to consist chiefly, 
if not entirely, c^ gelatine. 

Sir George Staunton speaks of having seen great 
numbers of them in two caverns which ran horizontally 
into the side of a rock, in the island of Cass, near 
Sumatra. They adhered to each other and to the sides 
of the cavern, mostly in rows, without any break or in- 
terruption. The nests are not taken until after the 
young ones are fledged ; and, in seneral, this is done by 
persons who descend to the phtces where they are 
situated, by rope ladders. 

159. ITte WILD PIOEON, or STOCK^BOVE (Co- 
jumba fenas),* t> disHngmshed by its bluish plumttgey the neck 
being of a glossy green cohur above / by the wings being 
marked with two black bars, and the tip of the tail blackish. 

These birds are in some degree migratory ; large 
flocks of them arriving in England from the northern 
regions of the Continent at the approach of winter, and 
returning in the spring. Many of them, however, re- 
main in this country during the whole year, and only 
change their quarters to procure food. Similar, but 

* Pioxovs are sromged by Dr, Latham under one order an d 
one genus, including levaoid spedes. 
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much more extensive^ flights of wild pigeons are ohserved 
in some parts of Italy^ where great numbers of them 
axe caught for sale as food. 

They build their nests in the holes of rocks, in old 
castles, churches, and towers, and sometimes in the 
hollows of trees, but never on the boughs ; they lay two 
white eggs« 

The name of Stock-dove has been eiven to these 
birds, from their being supposed the stock or origin of 
bur domestic pigeon. But the most recent information 
relative to the domesticated pigeon seems to prove that 
it is derived from the Columba livia, the whitjb 
BiTBiPED PIGEON or ROCK-DOVE, wHch inhabits some of 
the cli£fs on the sea-shores of this country, as well as 
other parts of Europe.* 

In a domesticated state artificial cavities are formed 
for pigeons to breed in ; and they are frequently known 
to have young ones eight or nine times in the year. 
Thus, although they have only two eggs for each brood, 
their increase is sometimes ea^tremely rapid. 

The uses of pigeons in cookery are well known. 
The young ones are chiefly selected for this purpose ; 
and they are generally taken just before diey are 
fledged. 

There is a mode of enticing pigeons to resort to and 
reside in any jdace, by puttinjs there what is called a 
'' salt cat." This is made of loam, old rubbish and 
salt, and is a substance they are so fond of that instances 
have been known o£ farmers having thus deprived 
their neighbours of their whole stock of pigeons. But, 
by act of parliament, this practice is now rendered 
illegal. The shooting o£ pigeons is also an ofience 
against the law. With respect to the formatkm of 
pigeon-houses, it may not perhaps be generally knows 
that, although a lord <^ a manor may build them on 
his owm land parcel of the manor, and a frediold^ on 
his own ground, yet a tenant cannot do this without his 
hnrd's license. 

* See Jeuitags*! OniihcSoguu 
- TOL. III. H 
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Pigeons are generally considered an injurious stock to 
the fanner^ as they subsist almost wholly on grain^ and 
devour^ in the course of a year, infinitely more than 
would amount to their own value. 

There are more than twenty different varieties of 
the. domestic pigeon^ of which those called carriers, 
tumblers, croppers, and porvters, are perhaps the best 
known. 

153. The Cabbieb Pigeon^ which is easily distin- 
guished from others by a broad circle of naked white 
skin round each eye, and by the dark bluish colour of its 
plumage, is remarkable for the celerity and certainty 
with which it has been known to convey letters from 
distant parts. This arises from the natural attachment 
which the birds have for the places where they have 
been bred. The mode of employing them is to take 
them to the spot whence intelligence is to be brought, 
to tie the letter under their wing, and let them loose. 
They rise to a great height into the air ; then, by an 
unaccountable instinct, they dart onward in a daieci 
line to their home. The rapidity of their motion is 
such that they have been known to fly at the rate of 
nearly thirty miles an hour. 

164. The RING DOVE (Columba palumbus) isknottm 
liy its cinereous plumage, the tail feathers being black on the 
hind part, the first quill feathers being whitish on the outer 
edge, and the neck white on each side. 

It is common in our woods, and is also found in most other 
parts of Europe. 

These birds differ from the last in the habit of con- 
structing their nests on the branches of trees, and par- 
ticularly on those of the fir-tree, and not in holes of 
rocks and buildings. As they are considerably larger 
than the domestic pigeon, and, whilst young, are almost 
equally good for the table, several attempts have, at 
dmerent . times, been made to domesticate them, by 
hatching their eggs in dove-houses under pigeons ; but 
it has always happened that as soon as they were able 
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to By, they have escaped to their natural haunts in the 
woods. 

135. The CROWNED PIGEON (ColumbsL coronata, 
Fig. 33) is ahmd the size of a turkey, of a bluish colour, with 
a crest four or Jive inches nigh upon its head, and the shoulders 
somewhat rust»coloured. 

It is found in New Guinea, and some of the a^acent 
islands. 

Bj the inhabitants of New Guinea crowned pigeons 
are killed for food; and^ from their great size, they 
often afford a very important supply. As they are 
easily domesticated, they are frequently reared in poultry 
yards in the East Indies; their appearance there is 
highly pleasing and ornamental. 

156. 3%e PASSENGER PIGEON (Columba migra- 
toria) is known by its long tail, the circles round the eyes 
being naked and blood cohured, and the breast being ojf a 
reddish colour. 

These birds are found in different parts of North America. 

Some idea of the immense numbers of passenger 
pigeons may be formed by stating that one continued 
flight of them is calculated by Mr. Weld to have ex« 
tended at least eighty miles; and that a person is 
known to have killed more than a hundred and twenty 
at one shot with a blunderbuss. They migrate, at cer- 
tain seasons, from one part of the country to another in 
search of acorns, berries, and other food. During these 
migrations they are very fat, and are either killed with 
dubs and guns, or caught in nets extended upon the 
ground, into which they are allured by tame pigeons^ of 
their own species. 

Passenger pigeons are brought, for sale, in sacksful to 
Quebec, where they are eagerly purchased as food. Such 
numbers of them are killed l^ the American Indians 
that they prepare their fat so as to be eaten like butter. 
We are informed that some years ago there was scarcely 
any Indian town in the interior of Carolina in which 

H 2 
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100 gallons of this fat might not at any time have beexf 
purchasecL 

It will easily be ima^ned^ that in every part of the 
country where these pigeons feed, they must prove, 
beyond all calculation, injurious to the farmer, by de- 
vouring the fruits of the harvest. 



ORDER IV.— GALLINJE, OR GALLINACEOUS 

BIRDS.* 

157. The TURKEY (Meleagris gallo-pavo) is found 
wild in the woods of America, and is distinguished by it4 
forehead and chin having a red and naked skin, and the breast 
of the male being tufted. 

Wild turkeys are hunted with dogs by the inliabitants 
of those parts of America where they are found. As 
soon as their haunts are discovered, the hunters send into 
the flock a dog that has been trained to this pursuit. 
The turkeys do not attempt to escape by flight, but run 
before him until they become fatigued, whenihey seek 
for safety in the trees. The dog gives notice to his fol<« 
lowers of the places where they are concealed, and they 
are then easily knocked off the branches with poles, and 
secured. 

Such is the size of these birds, that they frequently 
weigh more than forty pounds each. The Indians not 
only esteem them as food, but make an elegant clothing 
of the feathers. The webs of these they twist into a 
double string, with hemp or the inner bark of the 
mulberry^tree, and work or weave them somewhat like 
matting. The article thus produced is said to have a 
rich and glossy appearance, and to be as fine in texture 
as silk shag. The inhabitants of Louisiana make fans of 
the tails ; the French, in the American colonies, used 
formerly to construct parasols by joining four of these 
tails together. 

* Hoiore^.— .VzooBS. 
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- It does not appear that T^irkeys were known in Engw 
land anterior to the reign of -Henrj the Eighth ; and it 
ii supposed that the first (£ these birds which appeared 
in Europe were brought from Mexico, after the conquest 
of that country, in 1521. 

These birds, in a domestic state, subsist on grain and 
insects, and breed early in the spring; the females, 
whenever they have an opportunity, wander to a consi- 
derable distance from tl^ poultry yards to construct 
their nests, and lay and hatch their eggs. These are 
from fourteen to seventeen in number, of a larse siae, 
and white colour, marked with reddish or yellow ireckles. 
Young turkeys are so tender as to req[uire much atten- 
tion in rearing them. The housewives of Sweden fre- 
quently plunge them into cold water the day they are 
hatched; and, after having forced each oi them to 
swallow a pepper-corn, restore them to the care of the 
parent. 

Few birds are more in request for the table than these. 
The principal countries in which they are fed are Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. About Christmas the demand for them 
in London is so great, that the coaches are sometimes 
laden with them even to the exclusion of living pa»- 
sengers. Occasionally turkeys are driven along the 
roads in flocks of several hundreds together, the drivers 
liaving no other implement for keeping them in order 
than a long stick with a piece of scarlet rag tied at 
the end, to which colour they have a very extraordinary 
^tipathy. 

158. The PEACOCK (Pavo cristatus) U a welUknown 
bird, a native of the woods of the East Indiee and other parts 
of Asia, as weuas of several parts of Africa. 

It is pectdiarlv distinguished by having on its head a crest 
of twenty-four Jeathers, and a single hard spur at the back of 
each leg. The nude has, over its tail, severed feathers, some-' 
times four or five feet in length, and each marked, at the 
extremity, with an eye^l^ spot. These feathers can be ele- 
mated ordqntssed at the muofthe bird^ ike real taH consists 
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■of a range of short, brown, and stiff feathers, which are be* 
neaih these. Three vairieties. 

In some parts of the East Indies the shooting of wild 
peacocks is not an uncommon diversion ; the size and 
heavy flight of the birds are such that it does not require 
a eood marksman to bring them down. 
• Peacocks are mentioned^ in the Sacred Writings, as 
ixmstituting part of the cargoes of the fleet which con- 
veyed the various treasures of the East to the court of 
King Solomon. They were so much esteemed for the 
taUe by the Romans, that one person, who had devised 
•a mode of fattening them, obtained thereby alone an 
annual income equal to about 500/. of our money. In 
-England these birds were formerly introduced at 
sumptuous dinners, and sometimes the skin and all the 
feathers, particularly those of the tail, were kept to serve 
them up in. The flesh of the old birds is coarse and 
unfit for food ; but young pea-fowls are at this day mudi 
-esteemed by epicures. 

The train feathers of the peacock are used among the 
Chinese for ornamental work of different kinds, and par- 
ticularly for decorating the caps of the mandarins ; and 
they are an article of traffic from the East Indies to that 
country. Peacocks' crests, in ancient times, were among 
the ornaments of the kings of England ; and it appears 
from records, that in fines to the crown these crests were 
sometimes among the articles to be paid. 

Pea-fowls are fed in- the same manner as turkeys 
(157) ; the females, when allowed to range at liberty, 
always deposit their eggs in some sequestered place. 
These birds are very injarious in gardens, from their 
scratching up the ground in- search of food. They kve 
to perch on the h^hest trees; and their voice is a harsh 
scream in two notes, one of which is an octave from the 
other. 

159. The COMMON PHEASANT (Jl\iWdXi\x% colchi- 
cus. Fig* 34) is distinguished by the general reddish chesa$d 
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colour of its plumage, its head and neck being blue^ and each 
eye being surrounded with a red, naked, and warty skin. 

There is a small and moveable tuft of feathers on each side 
of the head. The plumage of the female is much less brilliant 
and beautiful than that oftM mate. 

These birds, though now found wild in our woods, are sup^ 
posed to have been originally brought into Europe from the 
banks of the Phasis, a river of Colchis, in Asia, situated to 
the east of the Black Sea. Pheasants are also found in other 
parts of Asia, and in Africa. Several varieties. 

These birds constitute a rich and wholesome nutri- 
ment. They breed in woods and fields^ forming their 
nests, upon the ground, in places where the herbage is 
thick and close; and laying from twelve to fifteen eggs. 
These are sometimes taken away, and committed to the 
care of poultry hens, which will hatch them, and rear 
the young ones as their own. Pheasants feed on com» 
wild berries, beech-mast, acorns, and other similar food. 
They roost on the branches of trees, and in the short 
days of winter generally fly into them for this purpose 
about sun-set ; the male birds making a noise, which they 
repeat three or four times successively, called " cocket* 
ing," and the hens uttering one shrill whistle. Poachers, 
well acquainted with these sounds, easily discover the 
place, and either shoot them on their perch, bring them 
down by burning sulphur underneath, or catch them by 
a snare made of brass-wire, and fixed to the end of i^ 
long pole. They are also caueht by snares placed in 
tracks through which they are known to run, towards 
the adjacent fields, to feed. 

If noblemen and gentlemen of extensive landed pro- 
perty did not preserve the breed of pheasants by forbid- 
ding them, except under certain regulations, to be de- 
stroyed, the race would soon be extinct in this country. 

160. T%e ARGUS PHEASANT (Phasianus argus) if a 
splendid bird, of a pale yellow cohur, spotted with black, the 
feathers of the wings grey, with eyc'like spots, and the two 
middle feathers of the tail very long, with similar spots. 

It is a native of Chinese Tartary, the island of Sumatra, 
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om2 other parts of /Ae JSof/^ and is about the size of a 
turkey. 

The beauty of the plumage of the argus pheasants^ 
but particularly of the wing feathers^ and the two long 
feathers of the tail. Las rendered them objects of consi- 
derable attention. These feathers were, some years agp, 
in ccmsiderable request in England as an ornament in 
female head-dress ; but from their natural stifihess, both 
of texture and appearance they are at present but little 
regarded. 

In their native country these birds are killed as food» 
their ^^^ being aa much esteemed as that of the common 
pheasant is with us. 

161. DOMESTIC POULTRY (Phasianus gaUua, 
Fig. 35) belong to ike pheasant tribe y and are found in a wild 
state in some of the forests of India, and the Indian islands. 
Many varieties* 

There are few birds so important to mankind as these. 
Whibt living, they supply us with eggs ; and when dead, 
their bodies afford us food, and their feathers are useful 
for making beds. 

It is said that hens will sometimes lay as many as two 
hundred eggs in twelve months. The chickens are natu- 
rally produced by the warmth of the parents sitting upon 
them, and generally in about three weeks after the ope^* 
ration has commenced. In Egypt, however, it is cus- 
tomary to hatch chickens in ovens by artificial heat* 
These ovens are sometimes so large as to contain from 
40,000 to 80,000 eggsi and it has been calculated that 
more than 100,000,000 chickens are annually brought 
to life in this manner. A similar mode of hatching 
them was, some years ago, introduced into France by 
M. de Reaumur ; but the practice does not appear to have 
been much followed. 

Some villages in Sussex are famous for poultry, which 

are fattened to a size and perfection not known else-^ 

where. They are fed on ground oats made into gruel, 

'iLture with hog's grease, sugar, pot-liquor, ^nd 
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milk ; or on ground oat^ treade, met, Stc* They are 
kept warm^ and crammed for about a fortnight before 
they- are sold to the higglers. The cramming is per- 
formed by rolling their food into pieces of sufficient size 
to be passed down their throats. When foil grown 
these fowls weigh six or seven pounds, and are sold at 
four shillings and sixpence or five shillings each. What 
are called Dorking fowls are a very large breed, reared 
at Dorkings this breed is remaikaUe for having ^t^ 
daws. 

To ascertain whether ^gs are fresh, some persons 
hold them up against a strong light, to see that the white 
has not lost its transparency ; others put their toneue to 
the large end, and if this feel warm tiiey are considered 
to be good. If, on shaking them, they are heard to rat« 
tie, they are bad. It is said that eggs may be preserved 
for many months by being oofered with a thin coat of 
mutton suet, or other fat substance ; but perhaps a better 
mode than this would be to cover them with a cheap 
varnish, by which, as well as by the fat, the air would 
be prevented from penetrating the shells, and thereby 
rendering the eggs putrid. 

Eggs are an agreeable and nourishing food to persons 
of good digestion, but they often disagree with weak 
glomachs: they are used in various ways in cookery. 
The whites are of use in medicine ; they have been em« 
ployed witk advantage in bums. They are likewise 
used by gilders and artisans. The yolks are employed 
in medidne in several difierent ways, but most fre* 
quently in emulsions* The shells of eggs serve for 
various purposes^ but chiefly as a white co)k)ur in paint- 
ing, which is considered preferaUe to that called flake 
white. 

The feaihers rf poultry are used to considerable extent 
for making beds* jnllows, and bolsters; but they are by 
no meaaa so excellent as those of geese. 

162. The GUINEA-FOWL, OALLINA, or jPIJV^ 
TADO (Numida meleagrLiV, is an JUHean bird, now domes^ 

h5 
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ticaied in most parts of Europe, andJs known by the red or 
bluish wattles, under the throat, a naked protuberance on the 
head, its slender neck, and beautifully spotted plumage, A 
variety white* 

The flesh of Guinea fowls is tender and sweety and, 
hj some persons is thought to resemble that of the 
pheasant. In Guinea ana the adjacent parts of Africa, 
their native country, where they are not unfrequently 
seen in flocks of two or three hundred together, they are 
hunted and caught by dogs. These birds chiefly delight 
in marshy and morassy places, and subsist on insects, 
worms, and diflerent kinds of seeds. Their eggs are a 
very delicate food. 

Guinea fowls were originally introduced into Eng- 
land somewhat earlier than the year 1260.; they are now 
common in our poultry yards. The females . generally 
lay their, eggs in some concealed situation, and on the 
bare ground ; the chicks, when hatched, require warmth 
and quiet, and should, for some time, be fed on rice 
swelled with milk, or with bread soaked in milk. The 
common hen is, in this country, a much better mother 
for the young ones than the female Guinea fowl herself. 

These are restless, clamorous, and overbearing birds, 
and have a harsh and, to some persons, an unpleasant 
cry, which consists of two notes, sounding like " camac, 
camac, camac," frequently repeated. 

163. The RED GROUS, or RED GAME (Tetrao 
scoticus. Fig. 36), is' from fifteen to nineteen ounces in 
weight; its plumage is beautijuuy mottled with deep red and 
black; the six outer tail feathers are blackish. 

Over each eye is an arched and naked scarlet spot ; the feet 
are feathered to the claws. 

This bird inhabits the mountainous heaths of Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire, Wales, and Scotland. 

It is generally supposed that red grous are peculiar to 
the British Islands. They are found in " packs," con- 
sisting sometimes of from forty to fifty biids ; and are 
--> object of eager pursuit by sportsmen. They prind- 
frequent high and heathy grounds, where they feed 
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on mountain berries' and the tops of heath ; they seldom 
descend injto the valleys. The birds are eaten roasted, 
like most other game^ but they are sometimes potted^ and 
are in general much admired for the table. 

Red grous have been bred, and successfully reared, in 
confinement, by supplying them almost every day with 
fresh pots of heath. 

164. BLACK GROUS, or BLACK GAME (Tetrao 
tetrix. Fig. 37), is of a violet black colour, with the tail 
forked, and the secondary quill feaihers white towards the 
base. 

Its weight is from two to four pounds. These birds are 
found in mountainous and woody parts of the north of Eng^ 
land, and in the New Forest, Hampshire ; in Scotland, and 
'several countries of the Continent, 

The pursuit of this and Other species of grous is a 
much more important occupation in the northern parts 
of the Continent than it is in this country. In some 
parts of Russia they are caught in traps of wicker-work 
baited with com. Huts full of loop-holes are sometimes 
formed in woods that are frequented by them, and upon 
the adjacent trees artificial decoy birds are placed. The 
persons in the huts fire upon the grous as they alight, 
being careful to kill those first which are upon the 
lower branches ; and, in this case> so long as the men 
are concealed, the report of the guns does not alarm the 
birds. 

These birds feed on mountain fruits, and in winter on 
the tops of heath; and, although they always roost on 
trees, they form their > nests on the ground. Each 
female lays six or eight eggs, of a dull yellowish white 
colour, marked with numerous small rust-coloured 
specks, and towards the smaller end with some blotches 
of the same colour. The young male birds quit their 
parents in the beginning of winter, and usually asso* 
ciate in small, packs until the. spring. Black grous will 
live and thrive, but they have not been known to breeds 
.in aviaries. 
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165. The PTARMIGAN, or WHITE GAME (Tetrao 
lagopus^ Fig. 38)> is a species of gram which, in summer, is 
of a pale brown colour, elegantly mottled with small bars and 
dusky spots; and has the bUl and the tail feathers black. In 
winter ft is almost wholly white. 

These birds, which are somewhat larger than a pigeon, art 
inhabitants of the extreme northern countries of the continewtM 
both of Europe and America^ They are also found among the 
mountains 0/ Scotland, and are sometimes seen in the alpine 
parts of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 

Bj the inhabitants cf Greenland^ not only the Jietk 
but even the intestines of these birds are much esteemed 
as food. The sMns, with the feathers on^ are made into 
clothing ; and the black tail feathers were formerly 
much in request among this people for female head- 
dresses. 

So numerous are these birds in the northern parts of 
America^ as at the commencement of winter to assemUe 
in flocks of 150 or 200 in number; and more than 10,000 
have, in some years, been caught near Hudson's Bay, 
betwixt the months of November and May. Th^ are 
killed in various ways ; by snares, with nets, and with 
guns ; and indeed so fearless are they of the approach of 
mankind, that they may be knocked down with sticks or 
clubs. Instances have occurred of their having been 
driven, almost like poultry, into nets or snares that have 
been laid for them. 

In our own country these birds associate in small 
packs, and live among rocks, perching on the stones, and 
when alarmed taking shelter beneath them. 1 hey feed 
OR mountain berries, tiie buds of trees, and the yoimg 
shoots of the heath. The females form their nests on 
the gr9und, and lay in them from six to ten eggs,- which 
are of a dusky ec^our, with reddish brown qpots. 

It is a very extraordinary ordination €^ Providence^ 
thai these birds at the commencement ci winter should 
assume a white plumage, by which, being incapable <^ 
defence, they are able, amidst the winter's snow?, t* 
elude the pursuit of theix enemies. And no^ ooly this> 
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btit^ as an additional protection against the cold, all the 
feathen except those of the wings and tail are now 
doubled 

As food^ these birds are said very much to resemble 
the red grous in flavour. 

166. The WOOD GROUS, or CAPERCAILE (Tetrao 
urogallusV is nearly as large as a turkey, its plumage varied, 
but bay above, marked with blackish lines ; the tau rounded, 
and the under parts at the base of the wings white. 

This bird is found in the northern parts of Europe arid 
Asia ; and {though very rarely) in the Highlands of Scotland 
north of Inverness, 

There can be no doubt but in ancient times these 
birds were common in the mountainous parts of South 
Britain. In countries where pine forests are numerous^ 
they feed on the buds of fir-trees, and on the young 
cones, so as sometimes to render the taste of their flesh 
extremely unpalatable. They are also partial to the 
berries of the juniper. 

The females form their nests on the ground, and lay 
from eight to sixteen eggs, which are of a white colour 
spotted with yellow. 

16T. PARTRIDGES (Tetrao perdix) are particularly 
diitinguished by having, under the eyes, a naked scarlet spot ; 
the taXL rust'Countred, the breast brown, and the legs of alight 
colour. 

These birds are found in nearly all the countries of Europe, 
and in many of the temperate parts ofAsia* 

In the autumn and winter, partridges are generaUy 
found in coveys, as they are called, of ten or fifteen birds, 
consisting of the parents and dieir brood. They are 
killed by spcnrtsmen, in immense numbers, for the table ; 
in all the ways in which they are cooked they are a 
highly esteemed food. 

rartridges are remarkable for never perching nor 
alighting on trees. They live in cultivate lands, con- 
structing a rude nest upon the ground, and having usually 
from fifteen to t^enty-<me eggs, which are yellowish 
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wbitCj and about the size of a pigeon's egg. These are 
hatched towardB the beginning of June^ and the young 
ones are able to run as soon as they come into the 
world. If the eggs happen to be destroyed^ the female 
will^ in many cases, form another nest^ and produce a 
second offspring. The birds of this brood are not per- 
fectly fledged till the b^inning of October^ and are 
always a puny race. If the e^s of partridges be placed 
under a common hen, she will hatch them, and rear the 
young ones without difficulty. But these, after they are 
grown, almost always escape into the fields and become 
wild. It is said that the inhabitants of Scio, one of the 
islands of the Grecian Archipelago, rear large flocks of 
partridges, which, during the day, are permitted to visit 
the fields, and in the evening always return home to 
roost. At the commencement of the breeding season 
they abscond for some time ; but, after having hatched 
their coveys, they return with their families to the 
farm-yard. 

The attachment of partridges to their offspring, and 
the stratagems which they adopt to draw off the atten- 
tion of their enemies whilst these seek their safety by 
flight or concealment, are well known to almost all per- 
sons who are resident in the country. 

It is usually considered that the dark- coloured feathers 
on the breast of the partridge are peculiar to the male ; 
but it has been ascertained beyond a doubt that these are 
also common to the female. The males can be distin- 
guished from the females only by a superior brightness 
of the plumage about the head. 

' 168. The QUAIL (Tetrao cortumix) is considerably 
smaller than, but much resembling, the partridge : its form^ 
however, is more slender, the body is spotted with grey, the 
eyebrows are white; and the tail-feathers have a rust^cohured 
edge and crescent. 

These birds are found in some parts of England; but in 
other countries of Europe, as well 'as in several districts of 
Asia and ^rica, they are extremely numerous* 

Quails are migratory birds, generally aniving in this 
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countiy betwixt tlie middle of August and tlie middle of 
September, and departing in April. They are greatly 
esteemed for the table; and are usually eaten roasted 
(without being drawn), and served on toast/in the same 
.manner as woodcocks. So numerous are they in many 
countries of the Continent^ that they may be purchased, 
even by dozens, at a very low price.' In some parts of 
Italy thousands of quails are caught in a day, at the 
periods of their migration. The Russians also take 
them in immense numbers, and, packing them In casks, 
send them for sale td Petersburgh and Moscow. We 
formerly imported great numbers of these birds alive 
from France. They were conveyed, by the stage coaches, 
in large square boxes, divided into five or six compart- 
ments one above another, and just high enough for the 
birds to stand upright, each box containing about a 
hundred quails. These boxes had wire in front ; each 
partition was furnished with a small trough for food. 
The object of this importation was solely for the table. 

So irritable is the disposition of the quail, that, when- 
ever the males are kept together, they always fight. 
This propensity rendered them esteemed by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, for the same purposes as game cocks 
are by many of the modems. The fighting of quails is, 
at this day, a fashionable diversion with the Chinese, 
and in some parts of Italy. The ancients did not eat 
these birds, under a supposition that they were an un- 
wholesome food. 

Quails are not so prolific as partridges. They seldom 
have more than six or seven eggs, which are of a whitish 
colour, marked with ragged rust-coloured spots. 

169. The BUSTARD (Otis tarda. Fig. 39), the largest 
land bird which is produced in England, is distinguished hy 
its plumage being waved and spotted, with black and dusky-, 
and whitish beneath ; the bill is convex and strong, with a tuft 
of feathers on each side of the lower mandible* 

These birds are about four feet in length, and are found in 
smaU flocks on open plains of different countries of Europe, 
Asia, or Africa. They were formerly seen on Salisbury Fhin 
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fts WUiMre, and other parts of Engf and ; but, in consequence 
of the enclosures which have of kite years been madef the 
breed is almost extinct in this country* 

Whem these birds were more numerous tlian they 
now are^ they were hunted by grey-hounds for amus^ 
ment^ and^ as they run with great rapidity (s^dom being 
known to rise on the wing)^ the chase was sometimes 
very long. 

Their flesh has been compared to that of the turkey, 
and epicures on the Continent are stated to prefer the 
thigh of the bustard to most other kinds of game. 

Such is the timidity of these birds, that they seldom 
allow any person to approach within gun-shot of them. 
They fly dowly, and have some difficulty to rise from the 
groundi but, when in flight, they are able to continue 
their course for many miles without resting. Bustards 
feed on green com and vegetables ; and on worms, frogs, 
mice, and other animals. They form no nest, but the 
female lays her eggs, two in number, on the ground. 
The eggs are as large as those of a goose, and of a pale 
diive-brown colour, marked with brown spots. 

170. The OSTBICH (Struthio camelus. Fig. 40)* is of 

a great height, measuring from seven to nine feet from its 

head to the ground; aiid is distinguished by its extremely 

long neck, somewhat conical bill, the wings not being formed 

for flight, and the feet having each only two toes. 

It inhabits extensive plains and deserts in the torrid regions 
of Asia and Africa, 

Ostriches are pursued by the Arabs principally on ac- 
count of theii feathers, which are a considerable article 
of traffic. This people use the fat of these birds in 
cookery ; and they occasionally subsist upon the flesh. 

The eggs of the ostrich are of a large sixe, and in the 
south of Africa ajre considered a great deHcacy. They 
are prepared for eating in various ways ; but the best 
way is simply to bury them in hot ashes, and, through a 

* Arranged under a separate order, StrufhUmetj with genera and 
Bpedesy by Dr, Latham. 
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hole made in tlie larger end« to stir the contents till they 
acquire the consistence of an omelet. Ostriches' eggs 
are capable of beine preserred for a great length of time 
even at sea ; and without any trouble of constantly turn** 
ing them, as is requisite with hen's eggs. This is owing 
to the ereat thidtness of the shells. At the Cape of 
Good Hope they are usually sold at the rate of about 
sixpence sterling each. The Egyptians suspend the shells 
of these eggs, as ornaments, under the vaulted roofs of 
their houses; and they are frequently hung between 
lamps in the mosques of the Mahometans, and also in 
the Greek and Coptic churches. The shells are cut by 
the Hottentots into necklaces, bracelets, and ornaments 
for the waist. In the eggs of the ostrich are frequently 
found a kind of small ovsu-shaped stones, about the size 
of a marrow^fat pea, which are sometimes set and used 
for buttons. The skins of ostriches are employed by the 
Arabians as a substitute for leather. 

But no parts of the ostrich are so valuable as the 
feathers of the wings and tail. These are divided into 
loose and silky filaments, and are most admired when 
plucked from the birds whilst alive. They are packed in 
bundles by the Arabs, who put them, large and small, 
good and bad, together for sale. In Europe they are 
used for female head-dresses ; and for this purpose the 
shortest and lightest are most esteemed. The ostrich 
feathers that are imported into this country from the 
Cape of Good Hope are not considered so good as those 
which we receive from Barbary ; they are of a better 
colour, but not so perfect in the flue or feather, and are 
thin and irregular. 

Two, three, or sometimes four, ostriches, deposit their 
leggs, thirty or forty in number, in the same hollow place 
in the sand ; but they do not, as is generally supposed, 
l^ve them entirely to the heat of the sun to be 
hatched. These birds are sometimes reared in a domes- 
tic state. 
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ORDER v.— WADERS, OR GRALLiE.* 

ft 

171. The COMMON or WHITE STORK (Ardea 
ciconia) ia distinguished by its strong and sharp red bill, 
its white plumage, the orbits of the eyes and the quill 
feathers being black. The feathers of the breast are long and 
pendulous. 

This bird is upwards of three feet in length. It is found in 
^oery quarter of the world, except America ; and, though 
rarely seen in England, is extremely common in Holland and 
some other parts of Europe. It is a bird of passage, and 
leaves Europe in the autumn for Egypt, Barbary, and some 
of the countries of Asia. 

The Mahometans have the highest veneration for the 
stork ; and any person would be held in abhorrence who 
attempted to kUl or even to molest these birds. They 
frequent the streets of the most populous towns, where 
they devour offal and filth of almost every kind: in fenny 
countries they are of great service, by feeding upon 
noxious reptiles and insects. In ancient Thessaly it was 
a crime expiable only by death to kill one of them. 

Storks are easily tamed and rendered domestic, and 
may be trained to reside in gardens, which they soon 
clear of frogs, toads, and other reptiles. In a wild state 
they make their nests of sticks and dried plants, on 
lofty trees or the summits of rocks. The inhabitants of 
Holland frequently place boxes on their houses for them 
to build in. 

The quills of the stork are large, and make eixcellent 
pens for writing with. 

172. The COMMON HERON (Ardea major. Fig. 41> 
is of the stork tribe, distinguished by the cinereous colour of 
its plumage, by the male having a long and pendent crest on 
the hind part of the head, the feathers of the neck long; and 
by having a double row of black spots on the neck. 

This bird, which is somewhat morf than three feet in length, 
is common in most of the fenny parts of Great Britain* 

A few centuries ago heronies, or craneries, as they are 
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fldmetimes called, were nearly as common in the n'eigli- 
bourhood of noblemen's houses as rookeries. These 
birds> like rooks, delight in building their nests in so- 
ciety^ and on the highest trees. As many as eighty 
heron's nests are mentioned by Mr. Pennant, to have 
been counted on a single tree at Cressi Hall^ near Gos- 
•berton in Lincolnshire. 

'. When heron hawking, or the pursuing of these birds 
with falcons, was a favourite diversion in this country, 
great attention was paid to the preservation of the 
breed. They were ranked among royal game, and 
were so far protected by the laws, that any person 
destroying or shooting at one of them was liable to a 
penalty of twenty shiSings. A penalty of ten shillings 
was exacted for taking young herons from the nest, 
and any one taking or destroying the eggs, betwixt the 
twenty-first of March and the thirteenth of June, was 
punishable by twelve months' imprisonment, and a for- 
feiture of eight pence for every egg so taken. These 
birds were formerly as much esteemed for the table 
as pheasants are now ; no fewer than four hundred 
herons are stated to have been served up at Arch^ 
bishop Neville's inthronization feast, in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth. 

Plumes formed of feathers of the heron and egret are 
used as ornaments for the caps of knights of the garter. 

Herons subsist chieily upon fish, and are very de- 
structive in fish-ponds. It has been calculated that a 
.single heron will destroy nearly 3000 carp in a year. 
These biids take their prey by wading into the water, 
and seizing the fish as they pass by : they also some- 
times catch them in shallow water by darting from the 
air, and securing them against the bottom. 

173. The BITTERN {Ardea stellaris. Fig. 42) is of the 
stork iribej distinguishable by its brownish yellow plumage, 
variously marked with blacky by the feathers of the neck and 
breast being peculiarly long; and the bill being strong, of a 
brown colour above, and greenish beneath. 

This bird is not quite so large as the h^tron* It is found in 
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mankes afseweral parts qfEuglaad, as wsU as on the cotliU 
ntnis ofKwrope, Ana, and America, 

The flesh of the faitteni was fonnerly much esteemed 
ftt the taUe. Amonsst other provisions at Archbishop 
Neville's inthronization feast, there appear to have been 
SM bitterns. These birds are now sometimes to be 
seen in the poulterers' shops in> London, where they 
are generally sold fw about half-a-guinea each. The 
kind daws were once in esteem as tooth^picks, from an 
opinion that the use of them tended to preserve the 
teeth fmoL decajring. 

Few birds of their sixe are more strong, or, when 
attacked, are more ferocious than these. They subsist 
diiefly on fish, frogs, mice, and other animals. During 
the months of February and March the males, in the 
mornings and evenings, make a kind of deep, lowing 
noise, called hoomng^ which is supposed to be their call 
to the females. These birds fonn their nests among 
rashes, and generally lay four or five greenish-brown 



174. The CURLEW (Scolopax arquata. Fig. 44) if 
known by having a long arched black biu, bluish legs, and 
blackish wings, with snowy spots and marks. 

Its general weight is betwixt twenty and thirty ounces* 
In winter large flocks of these birds are seen on our sea^ 
coasts ; tn summer they ofien retire into mountainous parts of 
Ae interior of the country. They are found in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa* 

Curlews are frequently shot for food, and sometimes 
are very palatable, particularly if killed at a distance 
from the sea: but such as are killed near the sea-coasts 
have often a fishy and bad taste. 

They feed on marine and other worms and insectsi, 
and build their nests upon the ground in unfrequented 
places distant from the coast, laying four eggs, which 
are of a pale green or olive colour, marked with irre^ 
gular brown spots. 

175. The WOODCOCK (Scolopax rusticola. Fig. 45) 
has a varied plumage, a long straight hiU, reddish at the base. 
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6^s ash^oUmredy the thighs dad withfsathers, and ihe head 
tiUh a black band on each side. 

The weight of the woodcock is gtneraUy about twelve 
ounces. 

These birds are migratory, and usually begin to arrive in 
England about the first week in October, and depart about the 
middle of March, 

The woodcocks which arrive in the southern parts of 
England, probably come from Normandy ; and those in 
tibe northern parts froth Sweden. The latter appears 
evident by the time pf their departure from Sweden 
exactly coinciding with that of their arrival in Britain, 
and their retreat from this country coinciding with their 
re-appearance there. In their migrations they chiefly 
fly during the night, and arrive in greatest numbers with 
north-easterly winds and during foggy weather. 

Few birds are so much in esteem for the table as 
these : they are fatt«st, and consequently in best condi<« 
iaxm, during the months of December and January. 
Before they were protected by the game laws, it waa 
customary, in some of the northern parts of England, 
to catch woodcocks by traps. Notwithstanding the high 
opinion entertained by British epicures respecting the 
woodcock for the table, we are assured that the inhfr< 
bitants of Sweden, Norway, and other northern coun- 
tries, wholly reject them, under a notion that they are 
unwholesome. They, however, eat and are particularly 
partial to the egga of the woodcock. These are carried 
for sale, in great numbers, to the markets of Stodkhoha. 
and Grottenburg. 

In commencing its flight this bird rises heavily from 
the ground, and makes a flapping noise with its wings. 
It does not long continue in flight, and stops so sud* 
denly as to fall apparently like a dead weight. A few 
moments after being on the ground it runs swiftly, but 
soon pauses, raises its head, and easts a glance around 
before it ventures to lurk in concealment under the 
herbage or bushes. 

Woodcocks are seldom known to breed in this country* 
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Those veiy few, howeyer, that happen to remain, after 
the great flights have departed, construct their nests on 
the ground, generally at the root of some tree, and lay 
four or five eggs of a maty colour marked with hrown 
spots. They feed on worms and insects. 

176. The COMMON SNIPE (Scolopax gallinago. 
Fig. 43) has a long straight billy hrown legs, the plvmage 
varied with bhckish and tawny colour abovCy and white hem 
neaih; and the front marked with four brown lines* 

These birds, which usually weigh about four ounces, are 

found in marshy places in most parts of the world. They are 

migratory, a considerable portion of them leaving Great 

Britain in the spring of the year and returning in the autumn. 

Many, however, continue with us through the whole year. 

Snipes, on account of their delicate flavour, are in 
great request for the tahle. But as, like woodcocks 
(175), they are eaten with their entrails, which contain 
many stimulant insects, &c. it has heen supposed that 
a frequent indulgence in such food is apt to induce the 
gout, or at least to accelerate its paroxysms. It is re-, 
markable respecting these birds that, though generally 
fat and rich eating, they seldom cloy even the weakest 
stomachs. 

. In winter they usually continue near marshy grounds, 
concealed among rushes and thick herbage; but, 
during severe frosts, they resort to sheltered springs, 
unfrozen boggy places, or any open streams of water. 
In summer they disperse throughout the country, and 
are occasionally found even among the highest moun- 
tains. When roused by the sportsman they utter a 
feeble whistle, and generally fly ofl^, against the wind,, 
in a zigzag direction. Snipes are fastest and in best 
season in November and December. 

These birds feed on small worms, slugs, and insects. 
They form their nests of dried grass and feathers, in 
coQcet^ed and inaccessible parts of marshes, and have 
each four eggs of a dirty olive colour marked with 
^sky spots. 
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177. The RUFF and REErS (JimgaLpugnBX,¥ig.4S) 

are the male and female of a species of sandpiper, which have 
very varied plumage, the face coloured with yeUow pimples, the 
three lateral taU feathers without spots, and the covert feathers 
of. the wings brown, inclining to ash^colour. 

The males, or niffs^ have round their heads, after they are 
twelve months old, a very singular arrangement of hmg 
feathers, which dropoff every year at the season <^ moulting* 
The female, or reeve, has no feathers of this description. The 
weight of the ruff is generally more than seven ounces, and 
that of the reeve about four. 

These birds are found in the fens of Lincolnshire, Cam» 
bridgeshire, and Yorkshire. 

In the early part of spring they begin to appear in 
the fens, and they disappear about Michaelmas. These 
birds are caught in nets; a skilful fowler has been 
known to catch six dozen in one morning. In general 
the males only are taken, the females being allowed to 
escape on account of their smaller size, and that they 
may be left to breed. When caught they are generally 
put up, for some days, to be fattened ; and for this pur- 
pose are fed with boiled wheat, and bread and milk 
mixed with hempseed, to which sugar is sometimes 
added. By this treatment, in the course of a fortnight, 
they become excessively fat. The usual mode of kimng 
them is by cutting off their head with a pair of scissars. 
They are cooked, like woodcocks, with tneir intestines, 
and, when in perfection, are esteemed by epicures a most 
ddicious food. 

It is a very singular habit of the males, which are 
much more numerous than the females, to take posses- 
sion each of a small piece of ground, upoti which they 
run in a circle until all the grass is worn away« These 
hills, as they are called by the fowlers, are ;iear each, 
other ; and as soon as a female alights, all the ruffs of 
the neighbourhood immediately beein to fight for her. 
It is during this contest that the lowlers seize the op^ 
portunity of entangling them in their nets. . 

The reeves form their nests of a few straws and ^ned 
grass loosely put together upon the ground ; and lay 
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eaeh four white eggs marked with large TU8t-coloul:€d 
spots. 

178. The LAPWING, or PEE-WIT (Tringa vanel* 
lus)^*' is a well-kniown marsh bird, which has a crest at the 
bock of the head, the upper part of its jdumage green, the 
breast black, and the legs red. 

Its general weight is seven or eight ounces* This bird 
frequents moist heaths and marshy grounds in nearly aU the 
temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 

The name of lapwing has been given to these biids^ 
on account of the flapping noise which they make with 
their large wings during flight ; and that of peewit has 
been obtained from their cry. They associate in flocks 
during the winter-time^ and are caught^ by nets> in the 
same manner as rufis (l??)^ but are killed as soon as 
they are caught. Lapwings are in considerable demand 
by the London poulterers^ particularly about the month 
of October^ when they are fat and excellent eating. 
Their eggs, which are olive-coloured spotted with black, 
are esteemed a peculiar delicacy during the whole season 
in which they can be obtained. 

Lapwings feed chiefly on worms; the females lay 
each four eggs on the ground^ in some hollow place^ on 
the dry parts of marshes. 

179. The DOTTEREL (Charadrius morineUus) is a 
species of plover distinguished by its roundish and obtuse biU 
and black legs, its breast being rust'coloured, and by having a 
white line over each eye and another upon the breast, 

JTiese birds seldom weigh more than three or four ounces* 
About the latter end of April, during the month of May, and 
part qf June, they are jownd, in flocks of eight or ten to» 
gether, on the heaths and moors qf Cambridgeshire, Un^ 
cohshire, and Derbyshire, and among the mountains qf 
Westmoreland and Cumherkmd, They are also seen on me 
Wiltshire and Berkshire downs in the months qf April and 
September. 

Such is the singularity of manneis of ihese birds that 

* Now ananged by some writers as a separate genus, VaneUuSf 
with aereral species. 
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it 18 possiUe to eatch them, even with the hsaid, by a 
very simple artifice. It was formerly customary lor the 
fowler to proceed, in the night, with a candle and 
lantern, to the places where he knew the hirds were in 
the habit of roosting. Roused, but unalanned, by tiie 
light, if he approached with caution diey would con- 
tinue immoveable until he was able to discover them* 
He would now stretch out one of his arms, which in* 
duoed the imitative bird to stretch their wing ; then a 
&ot, which the birds likewise mimicked. This he did 
alternately until he was sufficiently near to extend and 
entangle them in his net. There were other contri- 
vances besides this : but the greater facility of killing 
these birds by the gun has of late years rendered diem 
all useless. 

When dottrels are best in season they are very fat 
and delicate eating. 

There are several birds which are sold by the Loadon 
poulterers under the i^pellation of plovtrs. These are 
chiefly the Goldbn Plovbb (Charadriui pluvialis), the 
Grey Sand-Piper (Tringa squaiafxta), and the 
Green Sand-piper {Tringa ochropus), all of which 
are much esteemed for the table. 

190, Tke LAND'RAILy or CORN-CRAKE (Rallus 
crex), is distinguished by having a short and strong hill, and 
the legs situated Jar hack ; tie feathers qf the mck black, 
edged with hay, and the wings of a reddish rusty colour* 

The usual weight of these birds is from six to eight ownces. 
They are found, during summer, in comrfields, but are mi* 
gratOfiy, and seldom seen cfterihe midt^e of September, 

The remarkable cry of *' crek, crek, crek," uttered 
by these birds in meadows and com-lields before the 
grass and co^ are cut, is well known. It is heard from 
the thickest part of the herbaee : and, when any person 
approaches the spot, so great is the rapidity with which 
they run, that it is, almost in an instant afterwazda^ 
heard forty or fifty paces distant. 

When pursued by dogs, these biids persist in keeping 

VOL. IIX. I 
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Upon the groundj and they may sometimes be taken 
even with the hand. They often stop short and squat, 
and the dog, overshooting the mark, loses his trace. 
When driven to the last extremity they rise^ but they fly 
heavily, and generally with their lees hanging down. 
They do not fly far before they alight : they then run 
off| and, before the sportsman can reach the place, are 
at a considerable distance. Sometimes the land-rail 
will alight upon a hedge, in which case it will perch and 
ait motionless till the pursuer (who thinks it is upon the 
ground) almost touches it. 

When they first appear these birds are quite lean, 
but, before their departure, they become so fat that the 
author of Rural Sports Informs us he has frequently 
been obliged to wrap his handkerchief round them, 
when Idlled, to prevent the fat which exuded from the 
shot-holes from soiling other birds. 

The females lay twelve or more eggs of a reddish 
cinereous white colour, marked with rusty and ash- 
coloured spots and blotdies. The nest is loosely formed 
of moss or dry grass, generally in some hollow place 
among thick grass. 

ORDER VL— SWIMMERS, OR ANSERES.* 

181. The WILD SWAN, or HOOPER (Anas cygnus), 
tf distinguished from the tame swan (182) btf having the cere 
or naked skin at the base of the bill yellow and not blacky by 
being of, a smaller sizes and also by an extraordinary convo* 
hiiion of its windpipe. 

These birds are found in the northern parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America, 

On several of the lochs or lakes of Scotland wild 
swans are very numerous ; and they are known, at a 
great distance, by their cry, which is not much unlike 
the sound of a clarionet blown by a novice in music 

About the month of August these birds change their 
feathers, during which, in some countries, they are killed 

* JVo^o^ofet..— Viooas. 
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with dubs or hunted by does. Their iUsh is esteemed 
a wholesome and palataUe iood> and the eggs are con- 
sidered peculiarly delicious. Of the skinSi which are 
used in England^ with the down upon them, for muffs, 
tippets, and powder-pufis, the inhabitants of Iceland 
and Kamschatka make garments of different kinds. 
The North American Indians sometimes weave the 
down into ornamental dresses; and form the large 
feathers into caps and plumes to decorate the heads of 
their warriors. 

18S. The TAME SWAN (Anas olor. Fig. 47), the 
largest of aU British birds, is distinguished from the wild 
swan (181) by its larger size, and by the cere or naked skin at 
the base of the bill being black and not yellow. 

It is an inhMtant both of Europe and Asia, 

So highly were these beautiful and stately birds 
esteemed by our ancestors that, by an act of Edward 
the Fourth, no person who possessed a freehold of less 
yearly value than five marks was permitted to keep 
them. At this day the stealing of swans is considered 
a felonious act ; and there is a penalty for stealing the 
eges, of twenty shillings each. 

owans were formerly served up at almost every great 
feast. At Archbishop Neville's feast in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, there were no fewer than 400 of 
these birds. At present the cygnets, or youne swans, 
only are eaten. Considerable numbers of these are 
annually fattened near Norwich, about Christmas, and 
chiefly for the table of the corporation of that city. 

The nest of the swan is formed, about the month of 
February, of grass, and generally among reeds near the 
water. The eggs are six or eight in number, of a large 
fflze and a white colour. 

183. The WILD GOOSE (Anas anser) is distinguished 
by having a somewhat cylindrical bill, the body ash^oUmred 
eiove and paler beneath, and the neck striate. 

Large Jiocks of wild geese frequent all the fenny districts 

12 
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qf England, and are oho found in ike northern parts qf iki 
continents cfEuropey Asia, and America. 

These birds are kiUed on aocoiint of their flesh, 
which is an ezcellent and notritive food ; they are the 
stock from which our common or tame geese have been 
obtained. 

Vast numbers of the latter are kept in the fens of 
Lincohishire, and other parts of England^ and chiefly 
for the sake of thdr quills and feathers. Of these thej 
are unmercifully stripped, whilst alive^ once every year 
for the former, and occasionally five times for the latter. 
The quiib, or large feathers of the wings^ are termed 
firsts, seconds, and thirds, from the order in which they 
grow. The last two kinds aie those principally used in. 
writing, on account of the larger si^e of their barrels. 
As the utility and value of quills, in the making of 
pens, greatly d^iend on their firmness and elasticity, 
different expedients have been contrived to harden them. 
The most simple of these is to thrast the barrels, for s 
few moments, into hot sand or ashes, afterwards to press 
l^em almoHt flat with a penknife, and then to restore 
their roundness by the fingert, with the assistance of a 
piece of leather or woollen cloth, removing at the same 
time their external roughness by the friction. But when 
great numbers are to be prepared, other methods are 
adopted. Aqufr-fortis is frequently employed in the 
preparation of quills, by which they are stained a ydlow 
colour. 

The best feathers used in this country for beds, 
bolsters, and pillows, are from geese ; those obtained xa 
the county of Somerset are generally esteemed the best. 
Great quantities of goose and other feathers are annnally 
imported from the north of Europe , but these beinff 
insufficient for the demand, the feathers of cocks and 
hens, and also of ducks and turkeys, aU of which are 
much inferior to those of geese, are frequently mixed 
with them. The best mode of preserving feathers is to 
expose them, in a room, to the rays of the ^tia ; and, as 
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focm aft tkey mre thorough^ dried, to put tkem looHely 
into bags, in which thej should be well beaten to cleanse 
them from dust and filth. Of late years feathers hare 
been manufactured into hats. 

The. usual weight of a fine ffoose is fifteen or sixteen 
pounds, but it is scarcely credible how fai this weight 
may be increased, by cramming the birds with bean* 
meal, and other fattening diet. In some places it is 
eustomary to nail them to the floor by the webs of the 
feet, to prevent any possibility of action, and thus to 
&tten them the more readily. In Vienna, the livers of 
geese are esteemed a great delicacy. They are eaten 
stowed> and some of the German poulterers have a 
method of making them grow to an enormous sixe. 
. In the choosing of geese for the table, care should be 
taken that the feet and legs be yellow, which is an in- 
jiication of the bird's being jroung : the legs of old geese 
are red. If recently killed, the I^ wiU be pliable, but 
if stale they wiU generally be found dry and stifi*. 

These birds are denominated green geese until they 
are three or four months old ; and, at this immature 
age, they are held by many persons in great esteem for 
the table. 

Besides the present, there are several other species 
of goose, which are useful on account of their quills 
and feathers, and likewise as supplying mankind with 
food. , 

184. The WILD DUCK {AxuahoBchM) is distinguished 
b^ the general cinereous colour of Us plumage^ by having a 
narrow white mark round the neck, the biU being straight, 
imd the iailfiathers of the nude curved upward. 

The nude is called mallard or drake, the female has the 
name o/duck. 

Wild ducks are very common in most of the fenny parts of 
England; they are also found on the continent of Europe, in 
Asia, and America. 

One mode of catching wild ducks, in the fens of 
Linoolnshire and some other counties, is by what are 
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called decqjj^. These are ponds, generally fonned ill 
marshy sittiationSy and surrounded with wood or reedSj 
and if possible with both. The wild birds are attracted 
into nets placed in the ditches of the decoy, by ducks 
trained for the purpose, and called decoy-birds. The 
latter fly abroad, but r^ularly return, for food, to the 
pond of the decoy, where th^mix with tame du6lcs, 
which never quit the place. When it is required to 
catch the wild birds a quantity of hemp-seed is thrown 
into the ditches. The decoy and tame ducks lead 
them in search of this, along the ditches, which gene* 
rally have reed skreens at certain intervals on each side^ 
to prevent the decoy-man from being seen. As soon 
as they have advanced to the part of the ditch over 
which the net is extended, the man appears behind. 
Fearful of returning past him, and unable to escape by 
flight, they proceed onward to the end of the net, 
which terminates on the land, and are there caught by 
a man stationed for the purpose. The trained birds 
return back, past the decoy-man, into the pond again. 
The general season for catching wild ducks is from the 
latter end of October until the beginning of February ; 
we are informed that, in ten decoys which are near 
Wainfleet, as many as 31,200 wild ducks, wigeon, teal, 
and other water fowl, were caught in a single season. 

These birds are the original to which we are in- 
debted for our valuable breed, the common or tione duck. 

185. The TEAL and WIGEON (Anas crecca and 
penelope) are two tmaUtpecies of duck, of wkkh the former 
has a green spot on each wing, and a white line about and be^ 
neath the eyes; and the latter has the tail somewhat pointed, 
the under part near the tail black, the head brown, the front 
white, and the back waved toith ash^cohured and blackish 
marks* 

Both these species are common in England, and are 
killed for the table. 

186. The EWER DUCK (Anaa mollisshna. Fig. 48) it 
about twice the si%e of the commtm duck, and knowu ly «ft 
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MQ heinff eyUndric, and the cere or naked skin at the ba$e 
heinff divided into two parts at the back, and wrinkled. 

These birds inhabit the northern parts of Eurape, Asia, and 
America, and generally form their nests on smaO islands not 
for from ike sea^shore. 

The nests of eider ducks are oonstructed, extemally^ 
of marine plants, and lined with white down, which the 
birds pluck from their own breasts. This is the sub* 
stance called Mer down. It is collected* from the 
nests, by the biid-catcherB, who, for that purpose, care« 
fully remove the females, and then take away a certain 
portion both of down and eggs from each. More down 
IS plucked from their breasts* and more eggs are laid to 
supply the place of those that have been taken. The 
nests are plundered in the same manner as before ; and 
when the young ones are fledged, the whole of the down 
that remains is collected. It is generally reckoned that 
the down of one nest, after it has been picked and 
cleansed, will weigh about a quarter of a pound ; the 
bulk of the whole quantity may easily be ima^^ned^ 
when it is stated that three quarters of an ounce of 
eider down is more than sufficient to fill the crown of a 
large hat. The use of this down is for making beds, 
but, particularly, for making what are called down 
quilts, a kind of covering alinost like a feather bed, 
which is used in the northern countries of Europe, as a 
protection against cold, instead of a common quilt or 
blanket. 

The flesh and the eggs of these birds are used for 
food, and their skins are sewed together and made into 
under garments by the inhabitants of Greenland. 

lir. The PUFFIN ^Alca arctica. Fig. 49) if a marine 
bird about the stTse of a pigeon, and distinguished by having a 
large bill compressed at the sides and marked with fiut 
grooves; the top of the head, a ring round the throat, and all 
the upper parts of the plumage, Mack, and the under parts 
white. 

These are birds of passage, arriving in this country about 
the beginning of April, and leaving it in August. They are 
ehiefty found on rocks and elevated ground, in unfrequented 
places, near the seashore* 
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The breeding of puffins is enoouniged in the island of 
Piesthohne> North Wales, and other parts of the Britidi 
doaaiwions, as a soonse of profit. The hirdsy which, in 
some places, are nnmerons beyond aH calculatiaa, fonb 
their nests in holes in the ground, each nest containing 
only a single white ^^. The younff ones are seixed 
before they are fuite fledged ; and, after the bones are 
taken out, the sBn is dosed round the flesh, and th^ 
are pickled in vinegar impregnated with spices. In thu 
state they sse said as a delicacfy for the table. The 
flesh of the old birds is rank and unpalatafaie in con« 
seqnence ci their feeding on se»-weeds and fish. We 
are infonned, hy Dr. Caius, that, in Roman Catholic 
countries, puffins are permitted to be eaten instead of 
fish during Lent, and on other fast days. 

188. PENGUINS (Aptenodytes, Fig. SO) are a tribe of 
wutrinte birds with straight and narrow biUsy farrowed at the 
tides; the legs situated so Jar back thai they walk in an up» 
right position ; the wings are smaM, not calculated for JUgnf, 
ttnd covered with a broad and strong membrane. 

Most of the pengmins arefommd in different islands of the 
South Seas. 

The Aptenodytes Fatachonica, or Pataooniax Psn* 
ouiN, is the largest of the genus, found on the Falkland 
Islandsj ^c. ; sometimes wei^ks forty pounds. 

Vast numbers of these birds inhabit the Falkland 
Islands^ and, to mariners, they hare sometimes afforded 
a very seasonable supply of food. They are in general 
extremely fat, and must be skinned before they are 
eaten. Sometimes they have been salted and ]»cked 
in casks to supply the place of beef. These birds are 
8b fearless of Uie approach of mankind, that there is no 
difficulty in knocking them down and killing them with 
sticks. 

Penffuins form their nests in holes in the ground, and 
generally lay one e^ in each nest. The eggs axe an 
excellent food. 

--^ PELICANS are a tribe of birds distinguished by 

''« being hooked at the end, andfomished with a nail 

nt and a pouch beneath, and having their foce naked* 
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There are more than thirty known species of pelicans, some 
of which are found in nearly every part of the world. 

Of these the moit remarkable i^edes is the great, or 
Whitb Pelican (Pelecanus onocrotalus). It is fur- 
nished with a hag attached to the lower mandible of its 
bill, 80 large as to be capable of containing a great 
number of fish. On these the pelican feeds, and, by 
means of this bag, is enabled to cotnvey them as food for 
its offspring. We are informed that the inhabitants of 
Mexico sometimes obtain a supply of fish by cruelly 
][)reaking the wing of a live pelican, and then tying the 
bird to a tree, its screamB are said to attract other 
pelicans to the place, whidi give up a portion of the 
proYiaons they have collected to their imprisoned com- 
panion. As soon as this is observed the men, who are 
concealed at a little distance, rush to the spot, and take 
away all except a small portion, sufficient for the sup- 
port of the prisoner. 

The Chinese train one of the species (Peieeanus sinen' 
w) to catch fish, and the birds are so well trained that 
they do not appear to swallow any, but such as are 
given to them for encouragement and food. 

190. The Gannbt (PeUcanus bassahus, Fig. 51) 
IB a species €£ pelican so numerous, and, at the same 
time, so important to the inhabitants of some parts of 
Sootlaad, that, in the island of St. Kilda only, more, 
than 20,000 are said to be annually killed by the in- 
habitants as food. The young birds, however, alone 
are eatable; to obtain these and the eggs, the bird- 
catclieni undergo the greatest risks. They not only 
GHmb the rocks, but even allow themselves to be lowered 
fiom the top of the most dangerous precipioes, by ropes, 
to the ledges on which the nests are placed. As gannets 
and their eggs are a principal support of the inhabitants 
of St. KiUui throughout the year, they are preserved, 
for this purpose, in a frozen state, in small pyramidal 
stone bujldings covered with turf and ashes. 

I5 
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ORDER I.— REPTILES. 

101. The GREEK TORTOISE (Testudo Graca) u of 
a diriv yellow and black colour ; wUn four feet, and a some^ 
what heikUpheriaU shell, consisting of thirteen middle convex 
pieces, and about twenty'fioe marginal ones. 

These animals are about eight inches long, and three or four 
pounds in weight. They are found in woods of many (f the 
countries of the Continent, and in most of the islands of the 
Mediterranean, 

In nearly all countries where these tortoises abound 
they are considered valuable as food ; and are cooked in 
yaiious ways^ but are chiefly used for soup. By some 
people the blood is eaten without any culinary prepara* 
tion. 

Each tortoise towards the end of June lays, in the 
sand, from thirty to forty ^^s, of a round shape, and 
about the size of those of a pigeon. These e^s, when 
boiled, are in particular esteem for the table. In some 
parts of Italy it is customary to collect and bury them 
in places dug in the earth; when the young ones 
appear, they are fed and taken care of until they are 
in a fit state to be killed for the table. 

In their habits the animals are mild and peaceable ; 
beiag furnished with a house which they continually 
carry about with them, and into which they can, in an 
instant, withdraw their head, legs, and tail, they have 
no daneer to fear from their enemies. So great is the 
strength of their shell that instances have occurred of 
their having been run over, even by wa^^gons, without 
injury. Tortoises have been known to live to the age 
of more than 100 years. 
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igs. Several otlier kinds of tortoises serve for food as 
well as the present ; particularly the ROUND TOR* 
TOISE {Testudo orbicularis), which is in great request 
for the tables of the opulent inhabitants of Germany 
and. Hungary. 

193. 2%e HAWK'S'BILL TURTLE (Testudo imbri- 
cata^ Fig. 53) is a marine tortoise, of a yellowish and brown 
colour, which has Jin^shaped feet, each vfith two claws^ thir* 
teen plates in the middle of the shell, and twenty^one round 
the margin, lying somewhai loosely over each other at the 
edges* . 

7%f> animal, which is from two to three feet in length, is a 
native of the American and Asiatic seas; and is also sometimes 
found in the Mediterranean. 

The plates or scales of the hawk*s-bill turtle consti- 
tute that beautifully varieeated and semi-transparent 
substance called tortoise-skeU, This, after having been 
softened by means of boiling water^ is capable of 
being moulded into almost any form ; and is in request 
by opticians and other artists for many purposes both 
useful and ornamental. The ancient Greeks and Ro* 
mans were so partial to the use of tortoise-shell, that 
they decorated with it their doors, the pillars of their 
houses^ and even their beds ; the great consumption of 
it at Rome may be imagined by the relation of Velleius 
Paterculus, who informs us that, when the dty of 
Alexandria was taken by Julius Cssar, the magazines 
or warehouses were so full of this artide that he pro- 
posed to have it made the principal ornament of his 
triumph. 

The flesh of the hawk's-biU turtle is not only of a 
bad flavour, but is said to be even in some degree poi- 
sonous; persons who have partaken of it having been 
seized with vomiting and other unpleasant symptoms. 
The eggs, however, are esteemed peculiarly delicious. 

194. The COMMON, or CfREEN TURTLE (Testudo 
midas, Fig. 69), • is a marine tortoise, distinguished by its 
oval shape ; by the fore feet only having two claws, the scales 
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neither f aiding upon each other nor having any ridge, ami (he 
middle scales being thirteen in number. 

These, which are the largest kind of tortoise that is knoum^ 
are sometimes six feet and upwards %n length, and Jive or six 
hundred pounds in weight. 

They are found, and generally in great numbers, on the 
unfrequented sea^shores (f most countries within the torrid 
2one, 

This species of turtle is one of the most valuable gifts 
of Providence^ to the inhabitants of tropical climates, 
and to mariners frequenting those climates. It afford^ 
them an abundant supply of agreeable and nutritive 
food. So numerous are they^ in some places^ that in- 
stances have occurred of forty or fifty having been 
obtained in the course of three hours. They are gene- 
rally caught whilst asleep on the shore: the seamen 
go gently to the places where they are founds and turn 
them on their backs. From this position they are 
unable to recover their feet^ and thus are perfectly 
secured until a sufficient number can be collected for 
conveyance on ship-board. Turtles are sometimes killed 
with spears whilst lying at the bottom of the sea in 
shallow water^ or whilst swimming on the surface. 

The females dig hollow places in the sand of the 
sea-shore^ a little above high water mark ; and in these 
they deposit sometimes more than a hundred eggs, 
carefully concealing them, from observation, by 8crat3i-« 
ing over them a thin layer of sand. These eggs, whicti 
are wholesome food, are nearly globular, each two or 
three inches in diameter, and covered with a strong 
membrane, somewhat like wet parchment. They eon-> 
sist of a yolk, which by boiliag hardens like that of 
other eggs, and of a white that is incapable of bein^ 
hardened by heat. 

The parts of the turtle most in esteem are those 
about the belly, which are of a delicate white colour, 
somewhat resembling veal ; and the ereen fat, which 
possesses a very peculiar odour. The whole is extremely 
nutritious, and (xf a soft gelatinous nature; bu^ as k 
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contains a largje proportion of strong fat, it shodd not 
be eaten without salt and pepper^ or other spice ; and 
should be citfefully avoided in eveiy form hf invalids 
and persons whose digestive powers are impaired. The 
flesh of the turtle is sometimes cut into pieces and 
salted^ and in this state forms an article of traffic in 
the West Indies. Not only the fleshy but even the in>« 
testines and eggs are salted. The Jat yields a greenish 
yellow oil^ which is used in lamps for burning, and 
when fresh^ with food. The inhabitants of some coun- 
tries convert the upper shells of turtles into canoes^ 
troughs, bucklers, and other useful articles ; and some- 
times adopt them as a covering for houses. 

The turtle as a luxury for the table in this country^ 
was introduced some time in the early part of the hus 
century. We import these animals chiefly from the 
West Indies. 

195. The EDIBLE FROG (Rana esculenta) is dis^ 
tinguhhed by its back being angular, and by having three 
ysU^tvish stripes, which extend from the muz^de almost to the 
hind legs* 

These animals are not only common in England, but are 
found in ponds, ditches, andfrnt, in nearly an the temperate 
parts of Europe, 

As an article of luxury for the table the edible 
frogs are in gxeat request in France, Germany, and other 
countries of the Continent. They are generally caught^ 
in the autumn, by rakes with long cloae^set teeth, by 
nets, and in numerous other ways. Some persons 
amuse themselves by catching them with lines and 
hooks baited with insects or worms. At thia season they 
are collected in thousands, and sold to the wholesale 
dealers, who have large conservatories for them. These 
ore holes dng in the ground, to the depth of four or five 
feet, covered at tiie month with a board, and over this, 
in winter, with stmw. We are informed, by Dr. 
Townson, that at Vienna, in the year 179^, there waw 
only thxee great dealers in frogs ; by whom most of 
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tliOBe penons were supplied who carried them to the 
markets for sale. 
The parts that are eaten are chiefly the hind quarters. 

196. In America the species called BULL-FROGS, 
which sometimes measure eighteen inches and upwards 
in length, from the nose to the hind feet, are not un- 
frequently used as food. 

197. !%<? CROCODILE and ALLIGATOR (Lacerta 
crocodilus and alligator) are two immense animals of the 
Uzard tribe, the principal distinction between which isjhunded 
on the head and part of the neck of the former being more 
smooth than those of the lattery and in the snout being pro» 
foriionaUy mxtre wide and flat, as well as more rounded at 
the extremity * 

The length of the crocodile, when full grown, is from eighteen 
to about twenty^fivefeet ; and that of the alligator somewhat 
less. Crocodiles are chiefly found in the river Nile ; and alU' 
gators in rivers and IcJces of some parts of America, 

The flesh of both these animals has a strong, unplea* 
sant, and somewhat musky flavour ; yet it is eaten by 
ihe natives of most of the countries in which they are 
found. It is white and juicy ; the parts that are pre- 
ferred are those about the belly and tail. The flesh of 
the young ones is, however, said to be devoid of any 
unpleasant taste, and to be sufficiently palatable even to 
Europeans. The eggs also are eaten. Of the teeth of 
the alligator, which are as white as ivory, the Americans 
make snuff-boxes, charges for guns, and several kinds of 

toys. 

There is an unfounded opinion that the upper jaws 
of these animals are moveable ; and that they have no 
tongue. They swim with great velocity, and sometimes 
float asleep on the rivers, like immense logs of wood. 
Their voracity is excessive ; springing in a very sur- 
prising manner upon animals on which they prey, they 
instantly drag them into the water, sink to the bottom, 
and there devour them. The females deposit their eggai, 
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from eighty to a hundred in number^ in Uie nuA, md 
leave them to be hatched by the heat of the sun. 

. 198. The GUANA (Lacerta iguana^ Fiff. 55) u a speeit$ 
of Ihard, four or five feet in length, which has a round and 
ting tail; the back with an elevated ridge of scales; and 
ihc throat with a pouch that is capable of Mng inflated to a 
large dxie. 

These animals are found among rocks, or in woods, ta 9ev€^ 
red parts of India and America. In Surinam, Guiana, and 
Cayenne, they are very numerous; and they are occasionalhf 
caught in the West Indian islands* 

Scarcely any species of animal food is so much ad- 
mired by epicures in hot climates as the JUsh of the 
ffuana. It is preferred even to that of the turtle^ and 
18 cooked in various ways, beinff roasted^ boiled^ or 
converted into soup. The fat m these animals, after 
having been melted and clarified, is applicable to many 
uses. The flesh is sometimes salted, and exported for 
sale to distant countries. 

There are several modes of catching ffuanas. In 
many parts of America they are chased by dogs, which 
are trained purposely to this pursuit. Frequently they 
are caught with snares placed near their haunts, and 
sometimes by a book of cord affixed to the end of a long 
rod. 

The eggs of the guana, which are senerally found in 
-the sand near the sea-shore, are said to be preferable 
for sauces and other purposes of cookery to the eggs 
of poultry ; but, when eaten alone, they are viscid m 
the mouth, and to an European palate have at first a 
very disagreeable taste. 

199- SERPENTS.^Seyenl kinds of serpents are 
used as food by the inhabitants of countries in which 
they are found. The American Indians often regale 
themselves on RATTLE-SNAKES {Crotalus %or^ 
ridus)t skinning and eating them as we do eels. .The 
GREAT BOA (Boa corutrictor), which sometimes 
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measures more than thirty feet in lengthy is a favourite 
food with the negroes of some countries. The flesh 
of the COMMON VIPER {Cduber berus) has heen 
strongly recommended as a medicine in several com- 
plaints^ such as leprosy^ scurvy^ rheumatism^ and con- 
sumptions^ hut its virtues have been much exaggerated. 
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ORDER I.— APODAL FISH. 

SOO. TheROMANEEL{Uur2sa&he[&i&,¥\g.66)isa 
hng and slimy JUh, of a serpentine form, variously marked 
and spotted, and destitute of pectoral jin^. 

It is an inhabitant both of fresh and salt water, and is 
chiefly found in the Mediterranean Sea, and the rivers that 
tun into that sea, 

fiy the Romans this fish was regarded as a great deli- 
cacy ; instances have been recorded of wealthy persons 
having even fed them with the ilesh of slaves that had 
been condemned to die, believing that they were thereby 
rendered still more delicious. 

On many parts of the coast of Italy reservoirs were 
made in the sea for storing and fattening these fish ; 
and the luxurious Sybarites exempted from every kind 
of tribute the persons who sold them. Representations 
of them were made into ear-rings, and into other orna- 
ments for female attire. Pliny tells us, that one of the 
Roman punishments for youths under the age of seven- 
teen years was to flog them with whips made of eel- 
skin. 

801. The COMMON EEL (Mursna anguilla. Fig. 55) 
isduHngmshMe by its lower j€nff being somewhat longer {ham 
the upper, and the body being of an uniform colour. 
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' It is an inhabitant of rivers and ponds in almost > every 
country of Europe ; and sometimes grows to the weight ^ 
fifteen or twenty pounds. 

The flesh of tlie eel afibrds a very rich and delicious 
food ; and^ were it not for groundless prejudices^ arising 
from its seipent-like shape^ this fish would be in much 
greater request for the table than it now is. 

So abundant are eels^ in many of the rivers adjacent 
to the sea^ that^ in the first autumnal floods several tons' 
weight have sometimes been caught in a day ; and, in 
the river Ban^ near Coleraine^ in Ireland^ there is an 
eel-fishery of such extent as to be let for 1 000/. per 
annum. The modes of taking eels are various ; but 
these are chiefly by traps or engines of difierent kinds, 
so contrived as to admit of their entering^ but to prevent . 
their return. 

In the river Nyne^ Northamptonshire^ a small kind 
of eels are caught, with small head and narrow mouths, 
called bed-eels. What are called, in the south of Eng- 
land, grigs, gluts, or snigs, are a variety of the common 
eel with larger head, blunter nose, and thicker skin. 
Silver eels owe probably their distinction of colour to 
the clear and gravelly streams in which they feed. 

Young eels are in the west of England called Elvers; 
they are there caught and eaten in great numbers in the 
spring. 

Eds are considered in highest perfection for the 
table from the commencement of spring till about the 
end of July ; yet they continue good till the end of 
September. The modes of cooking them are nume- 
rous and well known. In some parts of the Continent 
the skins are made into a kind of ropes, which have 
great strength and durability. The inhabitants of 
several of the districts of Tartary use them, in place of 
glassy for windows ; in the Orkney Islands, they are 
worn as a remedy for the cramp. Bits of eel-skin are 
not unfrequently put into coffee to clarify it. In many 
parts of the North of Europe the scales, which are ex« 
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tremely minute, are mixed with cement to gire a tHyetf 
iostre to the houses. 

SOS. 7%e CONGER, or SEA EEL (Munena conger), 
if ch^fly distinguished jrom the common eel by the lower jaw 
being shorter than the upper, and the lateral or side line being 
white* 

. li is found in all the European seas ; and, when at itsJuU 
growth, measures from six to twelve feet in length, and from 
twelve to twenty inches in circumference. 

So numerous are congers on some of the British shores^ 
that from Mount's Bay, in Cornwall, there have, in some 
years, heen more than ten tons' weight of dried congers 
exported to different parts of Spain and PortugaL 
These fish are also peculiarly abundant in the neighr 
bourhood of the Orkneys and Hebrides. They are 
diiefly caught with strong lines, each about 500 feet in 
length, and having sixty hooks placed about eight feet 
asunder. The lines are sunk in the sea, and sometimes 
so many of them are fastened together that they extend 
nearly a mile in length. 

The flesh of the conger is white, but coarse and 
greasy ; and, though frequently eaten, is to some persons 
extremely disgusting. In the salting and drying of these 
fish they shrink to less than one-rourth part of their 
original weight; the process is attended by the most 
nauseous stench. By the Spaniards and Portuguese 
dried congers are ground or beaten into powder^^to 
thicken and give a rdish to soups. 

803. SAND-LAUNCE, SAND-EEL, or WRECKLE 

(Ammodytes tobianus), is a small fish, distinguished by its 

eel-shape, its head being narrower than the body, the lower 

Jaw much longer than the upper, and the upper Up being 

doubled. 

There is only one ascertained species of launce : this is 
found on sandy seorshores in the Northern Ocean, and seldom 
exceeds the length of six or eight inches* 

From about the end of June to the middle of October 
these briilliant little fish are caught in great numbers on 
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iih» flouthem coasts of England. The7 are sometimes 
fished for with seine nets^ which have small meshes^ and 
SDmetimes are dug out of the sand> at low water, with a 
land of fork that has three or four short and flat pronss. 
: When eaten perfectly fresh, these are among the 
richest and most delicious fish that are known. But, to 
have them in perfection, they should he cooked almost 
immediately after they are caught. They so soon hecome 
putrid, that it would be impossible to convey them to 
any distant market. The inhabitants of some parts of 
the Continent salt and dry them, and in this state they 
are considered a great delicacy. 

204, The EUROPEAN SWORD-FISH {Xmhiaa gla- 
dius. Fig. 57) is knawn by having its upper jaw lenfthenad 
into a hard and sword^haped blade ; and its dorsal fin Um^^ 
and lowest in the middle* 

These fish are of a steel-blue colour j and measure from 
fifteen to twenty feet in length. 

They are found in most parts of the European seas* 

By the ancient Romans sword-fish were highly 
esteemed as food ; and were killed, with hmxx)ns, 1^ 
persons stationed in boats for that purpose. They were 
not only eaten fresh, but were also cut into pieces and 
salted. The inhabitants of Sicily are, at this day, ex- 
tremely partial to them, and purchase them, particularly 
the smaller ones, at very high prices. The parts chiefly 
in request are those about the belly and tail* In severed 
places, near the Mediterranean^ the fins are salted and 
sold under the name of caHo* 

ORDER II.— JUGULAR FISH. 

906. The COMMON COD (Gadus morhua. Fig. 58) i# 
^tinguished by having three ^ns upon its back, a small 
fieshy beard on the under Jaw, the taufin nearly even at the 
emiremity, and tfie first ray of the anal fin spinous. 

The average weight of these fish is from ten to twenty, 
or thirty pounds, occasionally, but rarely, sixty pounds. 

To the inhabitants of many countries^ but more eqpe- 
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dally to those of our own, the cod fishery is a very esseiH 
tial source of wealth. It affords occupation to many 
thousand persons^ and employment for sereral hundred 
sail of shipping. The fishery on the great hank near 
NewfbundLuid is by far the most important of any that 
has hitherto been discovered in the world, and the resort 
of fish to this spot is beyond all imagination numerous. 
In the year 1791 there were caught more than 
750,000,000 pounds wdght. 

This immense bank is a vast mountain in the sea^ 
more than 400 miles long, 150 miles broad, and, in depth 
of water, from twenty to sixty fathoms. It was first 
discovered in the rei^ of Henry the Seventh ; and in 
1548 an act of parliament was passed, by which all 
Englishmen were permitted to traffic and fish on the 
coasts of Newfoundland and the adjacent banks, with«> 
9ut pa3nnent of any duty. In 1583 Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert took possession of the island of Newfoundland in 
the name of Queen Eliaabeth. The first English com- 
pany that associated to settle a colony there was incor- 
porated by a patent of King James the First, in l609* 

The Newfoundland fishery at present gives freight to 
about 300 vessels, from 100 to 200 tons' burden each. 
These are chiefly fitted out from the islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey, from Ireland, and some ports of the English 
Channel, as Pool, Dartmouth, &c. When these vessels 
arrive at the fishery, a kind of gallery is formed, which 
reaches from the main-mast to the poop, and sometimes 
even from one end of the ship to the other. The mode 
of fishing is by hook and line only ; the baits are her- 
rings, a small fish called capelans (209), shell fish, or 
pieces of sea fowl. Each man can catch only one fish 
at a time ; yet an expert fisherman has sometimes been 
known to take 400 in a day. As soon as the fish are 
caught, the tongues are cut out, the heads cut off, and 
the liver, entraUs, and i^ine, are all taken out. Afler 
this they are salted and piled, for some time, in the 
holds of the vessels, and then packed in barrels for sale, 
under the name of green or wei cod. When the fish are 
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to be dried^ thej are conveyed in boats to tbe sborey' 
where they are headed^ cleansed^ and salted^ upon stages 
erected for that purpose. They are subsequently spread 
on the shore to dry ; these are called dry cod, and consti- 
tute the principal object of the Newfoundland trade. 
The diief markets to whidi the fish are conveyed are 
those of Spain^ Portugal, Italy^ and the Levant. 

The most important fishing banks of Europe are in 
tiie neighbourhood of Icdand, Norway, and the Orkney 
Islands ; and the Dogger-bank and WeU-bank> betwixt 
this country and Holland. 

As the air-bladders of cod are tfttick and of a gelati- 
nous nature^ the Icelanders frequently make isinglass 
of them, similar to that which we usuialiy import mm 
Russia. By the Newfcwmdland fisherman the air-blad- 
ders are generally salted and packed in barrels under 
t^e name of sounds; and these when good are conadered 
a great delicacy for the table. The tongues are prepaied 
in the same manner and for the same purpose. From 
the livers, after they have become in a certain degree 
putrid, an a/ is obtained, superior to whale oil (89), 
because it preserves leather kmger flexiUe, and, when 
daiified, yields less vapour in burning than that. It jb 
much used by cuiriers. The roes are collected by the 
Icelanders, salted, packed in barrels, and sold to the 
Dutch, French, and Spaniards, as bait for anchovies and 
other fish. Before the commencement of the Frendi 
revolution, from 20,000 to 90,000 barrels of these roes 
were annually exported from Bergen. The inhabituitB 
of some parts of Norway, when forage is scarce, dry the 
heads of cod, and, mixine them with some species of sea- 
weeds, give them as food to their cattle. 

The London markets are abundantly supplied with 
firesh cod from the fishing banks adjaoent <to our own 
cmmtry. These fish are in season from the beginning of 
December till about the end of April ; and are Ivoueht 
alive to the Thames in well-boats, the air-Uadders bemg 
previously perforated with a pointed instrument, to pre- 
vent the fi^ from ruing in die water. Cod should be 
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duMen for the taUe of a middling aze, plump about the 
shoulder and near the tail^ the hollow behind the head 
deep, and with a regular undulated appearance on the 
aides, as if they were ribbed. The giUs should be very 
red, the eyes fresh , and the flesh white and firm. 

It is generally considered that the shoals of cod con-* 
fine themselves between the latitudes 66^ and 50^ north.* 
Those which are caught to the north or south of these 
degrees are both few in quantity and bad in quality. 

There can be no doubt that from the heads of the 
cod, which are usually thrown away on the banks of 
Newfoundland, a valuable isinglass can be obtained. 

206, The HADDOCK (Gadus aglefinus) is a fish of the 
cod tribe i which has three jins upon Us back, a smaUjlesh^ 
beard on the under jaw, the upper jaw the longer, and the taU 
somewhat forked. There is a dark oval spot on each side of 
the body a little below the giUs. 

These fish seldom exceed the weight of seven or eight 
pounds. 

Our markets are principally supplied with haddocks 
&om the coast of Yorkshire and other eastern parts of 
England. They are in season betwixt the months of 
July and January, after which they deposit their spawn, 
and for many weeks are scarcely eatable; but those 
which have not begun to breed may be admitted to the 
table after this period. Their flesh, which in a degree 
resembles that of the common cod, is white, firm, well« 
tasted, and easy of digestion. Those that are best for 
the table do not ususdly exceed the weight of two or 
three pounds. 

Though haddocks are sometimes caught with nets, 
they are much more frequently taken by lines. Each 
of these has a great number of hooks, and is placed 
in the sea at the ebb of the tide, and taken up at the 
ensuing tide. The numbers thus caught have, in some 
instances, been almost beyond belief. Some idea may 
however be formed respecting them, when it is stated 
that shoals of haddocks have not unfrequently been 
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known to extend four or fi?e miles in length, and neaarlj 
a mile in width. 

These fish are sometimes salted and packed in harrels 
like cod. And, if this be skilfully done, they are excel* 
lent eating, and may be kept good for a great length of 
time. 

207. The T02{i9Jr(Gadu8 callarias. Fig. 59) is a necies 
of cod which has three Jins upon its back, a small fleshy beard 
en the under Jaw, the upper jaw longer ^n the lower, and the 
iailfln nearly even at the extremity. 
. Its usual weight is from two to seven or eight pounds. 

As food, the torsk is said to be superior to every fish 
of its tribe. It is jprindpally found in the Baltic Sea 
and the Northern Ocean, and has not hitherto been 
known to frequent the English shores. The most 
favourable seasons for catching these fish, in Greenland, 
are the spring and autumn ; the general mode is by lines 
made of pieces of whalebone, or thongs of seal-skm, the 
hooks beine baited with fish. 

The Iceknders frequently salt and dry them, as one of 
their articles of subsistence for the winter. 

908. The WHITINO POUT (Gadus barbatus) is a 
smaUfish of the cod kind, distinguisnable by the great depth 
of its body, which is usualfy about one^third of its length ; by 
Kaving three dorsal fins, a small fleshy heard on the chin, and 
seven punctures on each side of the lower jaw. 

Its weight seldom exceeds a pound and a half or two 
pounds. 

These delicate fish are found in shoals, near several 
of the shores of Europe. They are usually caught about 
the month of August ; and are so plentiful on some parts 
of the French coast, that fishermen have been known to 
take two or three hundred of them at a single haul of 
their nets. 

The French consider them to be dry and insipid eat- 
ing; but in England they are often more esteemed than 
whitings. The inhabitants of Greenland frequently salt 
them; they also salt and dry the roet; and are particu? 
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larljr partial to the livers, whln^ thej diefls and scnre 19 
table iivith crowberries {Empetrum nigrum). 

209* 7%<? CAFELAN, or POOR (Gadus minutus), 
belongs oho to the cod tribe ; it seldom exceeds the length oj 
six or seven inches, and differs from all others of the same 
genus by being black in the interior of the abdomen. 

It has three dorsal fins, a small beard on ike chin, and nine 
punctures on each side of the lower jaw » 

In the Newfoundland fisheiy theie fish are of import* 
ance as bait for the taking <^ (X)d. They are also found 
in considerable numbers in the MecKterranean^ the Bal- 
ti(V and the North Sea ; wherever they appear they are a 
aonroe of great joy to the ^shermen, since they are be<« 
Ueired to announce an abundant supply ^ valuable fish^ 
which pursue and prey upon them. 

In the year 1545^ the Frendi ooasts in the Mediterra* 
Aean were viatted by such myriads of capelans, that the 
inhabitants were obliged to coUeot together and bury 
those that were thrown ashore^ to prevent any evil coo* 
sequence that might occur from the corruption of so great 
a mass of animal matter. These fidi are sometime^ 
caught on the coast of Cornwall. 

They are considered very ddioate food ; and when 
galted aro peculiarly excellent. A &w barrels of salted 
eapelans are occasionally sent irom Newfoundland^ as 
presents to the friends of the merchants in England^ but 
the fish are too small to be salted there as an article of 
profit They are caught both with lines and nets. 

210. The WHITING (Gadns nerlangus) t^ ifwfm- 

Sishedfrom others of the cod iribe by having three fins en 
back, no beard on the chin, its upper jano longer than iki 
l^wer, the iailfin somewhai hollowed, the hack dtttky^ and 
the rest of the body silvery white. 
Its weight seldom exceeds two pounds. 

The chief season for whiting is during the first three 
months of the year, though they are frequently brought 
to maxket after Midsummer. They are sometimef 
eaught with nets, but the hook and line are generaUy 
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prefezredf on account of the depth of the water at which 
they are usually found. The baits are lugworms, and 
muscles, whelks, or other shell-fish. The shoals of 
whitingy which approach within two or three miles 
of our shores, are sometimes extremely numerous. 
The Dutch fishermen use lines, for catchug them, of 
immense length, and each containing about 250 hooks. 
These are laid near the bottom of the water ; and when 
taken up have, in many instances, a fish at each hook. 

The flesh of the whiting is usually considered very 
delicate eating ; but it varies much with the season and 
the kind of shore where the fish are caught Those which 
frequent sandy flats, at a little distance from the shores, 
are smaUer and much better flavoured than others that 
are taken on banks distant from the sea-coasts. They 
should be chosen for the table by the redness of their gills, 
the 'brightness of the eyes, and the general firmness of 
the body and fins. 

In the neighbourhood of Bruges and Ostend whitings 
are frequently salted, and conveyed for sale into the inte* 
rior of France and Germany, where, in general, they 
are considered preferable to salted cod. 

211. COAL-FISH, or PILTOCKS (Gadus carbona- 
rius), has three dorsal Jins, no beard on the under jaw; the 
under jaw longer than the upper, the side line straight, and 
the mouth black within. 

They are frequently two or three feet long, and twenty 
pouHds and upwards in weight* 

These fish are indebted for their name to the dark 
colour which their body generally assumes when they 
have attained their fuU growth. To the inhabitants of 
the Orkney Islands, and of the northern parts of Scot- 
land, they afibrd a most important supply of food, at a 
season of the year when the poor are deprived of almost 
every other means of subsistence. At Uie approach of 
winter, when the seas are stormy, myriads of these fish 
run into the bays ; and they continue in the immediate 
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ndgbbourbood of the same coasts till the months of 
February and March. They are nearly as important an 
object of pursuit on account of their livers as for the^ 
ftesk. From these is obtained a considerable quantity 
of oil> which is used for burning in lamps^ and for numer- 
ous other purposes. The young coal-fish approach the 
Yorkshire coasts in the months of July and August ; 
when four or five inches in length, they are much 
esteemed as food; but the older fish are so coaTse and 
bad, that, where other food is to be obtained, few people 
will eat them. By bein? salted and dried, however, 
they are rendered firm and palatable. 

Coal-fish are usually caught with lines. The best 
bait for them is a sprat or a limpet parboiled. The Shet- 
landers use the latter ; and, seated on the rocks project- 
ing over the water, or in boats, they are v«ry expert in 
catching them. A man, holding a rod in each hand, will 
frequently draw them up as fast as he can put down his 
lines. He keeps a few limpets in his mouth, and baits 
his hook at a single motipn with one hand, assisted by hid 
lips, and with the greatest ease and certainty. The'fish 
thus caught are generally those of the second year's 
growth, and are not much larger than herrings. 

21^. FOLLACK (Gadus pellachius) beUmgs to the cod 
tribe ; it has three dorsal fins, no beard to the under jawy the 
under jaw longer titan the upper^ the tail-fin forked^ and th^ 
side line much curved* 

The usual weight of the pollack is six or seven pounds, but 
it sometimes much exceeds this* 

In the Baltic Sea and the Northern Ocean, particu- 
larly in those parts where the bottom is rocky, and the 
sea much agitated, these fish appear,f at stated seasons, 
in great shcxds, playing about on the surface in aU direc- 
tions, and in the most sportive and agile manner. Near 
Lubec and Heligoland they are sometimes caught, in 
immense numbers, in nets, or with lines and hooks baited 
with a feather, a small fis^, or a bit of the skin of an 
eel. They frequent some of the southern parts of our 
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in winter* 

As an article of food, pollacks are usually considered 
inferior to whiting, but, in some places, they are much 
esteemed. On the Continent they are sometimes salted, 
and eaten during Lent by the infericxr classes of people. 

S13. LING (Gadus molva) are a specks of cod which 
have two dorsal fins, a small beard on the under Jaw , the 
under Jaw Longer than the upper, and the tail Jin rounded. 

They are caught in great numbers in the Northern Ocean, 
and about the northern coasts of Great Britain and Ireland; 
and when fiiU grown are three or four feet in length. 

The importance of these fish, in a commercial view, is 
very great. Their size, the numbers in which they are 
caught, the excellence of their flesh when salted, and the 
value of the oil that they yield, all contribute to render 
them an object of eager pursuit by fishermen in those 
countries on the coasts of which they are found. More 
than 900,000 pounds' weight of ling are annually ex- 
ported from the coasts of Norway. In England they 
are fished for and cured in the same manner as cod (205): 
and it is said that they bear carriage to great distances 
much better than cod. 

Ling are in season from February until about the end 
of May. Vast numbers of these fish are salted in the 
northern parts of England, for exportation as well as for 
home consumption. When they are in season the liver 
is white, and yields a great quantity of fine and well- 
flavoured oil. This is extracted by placing it over a slow 
fire ; but if a sudden heat be applied, very little oil can 
be obtained. As soon as the fish are out of season, the 
liver becomes red, and affords no oil. A kind of isinglass 
is made from the air-bladders. The tongues are eaten 
either fresh, dried, or salted. 

914. The BURBOT (Gadus lota. Fig. 60) t> a somewhat 
eeUshaped species of cod with two dorsal jins, a single JUihy 
beard on the under Jaw, Mtf Jaws nearfy equal in length, and 
the tail rounded. 
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ThUJUh is found in some rivers ofEnglandy and in rioers 
and lakes of the Continent ; wlienftUl groum it weighs tvoo or 
three pounds* 

Although the burbot is esteemed a veiy delicate fish 
for the table, it is so common in the Oder, and in some 
other rivers of Germany, that the fishermen, unable 
otherwise to dispose of all they catch, not unfrequendy 
cut the fattest parts of the fish into slips, and, after 
drying them, bum them instead of candles. The Uvers 
are large and of a peculiarly excellent flavour. It is 
related of a Countess de Beuchlingen, in Thuringia, 
that she was so partial to the livers of burbots as to ex- 
pend a great portion of her income in the purchase of them. 
If suspended in a glass and placed near a hot stove, or 
in the heat of the sun, they yield an oil which was 
formerly in great repute as an external application for 
the removal of swellings. The air-bladders, which are 
so large as often to be nearly one-third of the whole 
length of the fish, are employed in some countries for 
maBng isinglass. 

ORDER III.— THORACIC FISH. 

215. The JOHN DOREE (Zeus faber. Fig. 65) is very 
fnuch compressed at the sides, with a large head, wide mouth, 
long JUamenis to the rays of the first dorsal fin, the taU 
rounded, and a roundish black spot on each side of the body. 

An inhabitant of most seas, and is usually about afoot and 
a half in length ; but it is sometimes known to weigh as much 
as ten or twelve pounds. 

It has only been within about the last half century 
that this delicious, though hideous-looking fish, has had 
a place at our tables ; the first person who brought it 
into notice was the well-known actor and bon-vivant, 
Quin. 

Near the coasts of Devonshire and Cornwall, dorees 
are caught in great number both in nets and with lines ; 
and they are principally in season during the months 
of October^ November, and December. The name is 
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a corruption from the French jaune dorie, golden 
yellow^ this heing their colour when first taken out of 
the water. 

S16. The HOLIBUT (Pleuronecteshippoglossus) is a 

^ai Jish <yf a considerably Ungthened shape, of an oltve or 

blackish colour above, with a smooth body, and the tail hoU 

lowed at the extremity* The eyes {as viewed from the head 

toward the tail) 'are on the right side. 

These, the largest of all the European species of flatfish, 
inhabit both the European and American seas, andjrequently 
weigh from 100 to 300 or 4iOO pounds each. 

As the holibut is found only at the hottom of the 
water, the usual mode of catching it is with hooks and 
lines : its size is so great that> for sale in the markets, 
it is customary to cut it into pieces. The season in which 
it is most esteemed is during the months of October, 
November, and December. 

Though, in general, a coarse food, the parts which 
are near the side fins are fat and delicious, but too rich 
for any one to eat much of them. The inhabitants of 
Greenland eat these fish both fresh and dried. They 
also eat the sJdn and the liver ; the membrane <^ the 
stonmch serves instead of glass for windows. The 
Swedes and Icelanders make of holibut a food called 
raff and rceckel ; the former consisting of the fins with 
the fat skin to which they are attached ; and the latter 
of pieces of the flesh cut into stripes, salted, and dried 
on sticks in the air. HoHbuts are also salted in the 
same manner as herrings, which is said to be the best 
mode of curing them; but, in this state, they are a 
coarse food. 

Sir. The PLAISE (Pleuronectes platessa) is a flat fish 
easily known by a row of six bony protuberances behind the 
left eye, and its upper side being marbled toiih olive and 
brown, and marked with orange spots. 

Though usually of a small size, it sometimes grows to the 
weight of twelve or fourteen pounds, and is found on the shores 
ofaimost all the countries of Europe, 
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The best and largest plaise are said to be caugbt on: 
some parts of the coast of Sussex. They are in greatest 
perfection from December to March^ and in July, Au'« 
gast, and September. Those that are of a tolerably 
large size are firm and well-flavoured^ but the sinall and 
thin fish become gluey by boiling. The flcstfi of the 
former is bluish^ and of the latter reddish white. Plaise 
are generally caught with nets called seine nets^ which 
are hauled upon ^e shores. 

In some countries these fish are salted and dried as 
articles of commerce; and in- others the best of them 
are skinned, dried, and pressed into particular forms, 
and, when eaten, are cut fike cheese. 

218. The DAB (Heuronectes limanda) w af&i fish, of 
a yellowith brown colour, mith the eyes on the right side of 
ike body, the scales hard and toothed, and the latertd line, at 
its commencement, curved round the pectoral Jin. 

It is in general muck smaller than the plaise. 

Although very common on the shores of the Baltic 
and Mediterranean seas, the dab is much more scarce on 
the British shores than the plaise. When in best season, 
during the months of February, March, and April, it iB 
consi&red preferable to that fish. In the summer-time 
its flesh is soft and of a bad flavour. The Dutch and 
Scots fishermen sometimes salt and dry these fish. 

919. 7%0 BRILL is ajlatfish somewhat like the iwrhot 
(992), but with its eyes on the right side of the body, the 
whole surface of the body smooth, and a laceratton at ike. 
beginning of the dorsal Jin* 

These fish are not uncommon, in somewhat deepef 
water than the plaise, and the flounder, alon^ the coasts 
of Dorsetshire, Hampshire, and some of the eastern 
parts of England. They are very common at Billings- 

fate, and in other markets ; are considered an excellent 
sh for the table, being white, firm, and well-flavoured ; 
and are chiefly in season in the months of October and 
November, 
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S20. The FLOUNDER (Pleuronectes flesiis) dijffers 
from the ptaise (217^ principally in wanting the six protu» 
berances behind the left eyey in having the lateral line roughs 
short spines at the base of the upper side of the fins, and a 
great number of rough points on almost the whole upper sui^ 
face qf the body. 

Its weight seldom exceeds two or three pounds. 

Few fish are so common on the flat and somewhat 
muddy shores of this country as the flounder. It enters 
the harbours, and ascends the rivers to a considerable 
distance from their mouth. It is even caught in places 
where the water is perfectly fresh ; and it is said to be 
much sweeter and better for the table when taJcen at a 
distance from the sea than in salt-water. On this account 
chiefly it is that the flounders caught in the rivei^ 
Thames have obtained great celebrity. They are in 
best season from January to March, and from July to 
September. 

. Flounders are generally cau^t with nets in the same 
way as other flat fish. But sometimes the fishermen: 
eatch them by walking gently in the shallow waters, 
where they abound, and stabbing an iron prong or fork 
through their bodies, as they lie in the mud. The 
places where they lie are known by the exposure only 
of their eyes and mouth, all the other parts of their 
body being concealed. Small flounders are frequently 
used by fishermen as bait for crabs and lobsters. 

221. T&e iS'OXJE^ (Pleuronectes solea) is a fiat fi^h, the 
body of which is oblong and rough, and the upper Jaw longer 
than the lower. 

It is found off* the sandy shores of nearly all parts of the 
world ; and, though in England it does not often exceed the 
weight of three or four pounds, in hot climates it frequently 
weighs as much as seven or eight pounds. 

The sole is a fish in great request for the table, and, 
except the turbot, is usually considered the most firm 
and delicate fish of its tribe. Though exposed for sale 
during nearly the whole year, it is in highest perfection 
about Midsummer^ By the ancient laws of the Cinque 
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Ports no person was allowed to catch soles from ihe 
first of November to the fifteenth of March; nor was 
any one permitted to use nets betwixt sun-setting and 
run-iising, that the fish might not be disturbed in their 
feeding. Soles when good are of a thick form ; their 
under parts are cream-coloured ; if the latter are bluish, 
the fish are flabby and bad. ThesCj unlike most other 
fish, may be kept several days, even in hot weather, 
without becoming putrid; they are always skinned 
before they are eaten. The skins are sometimes dried, 
and used for the clarif3ring of cofiee, and for other 
purposes. 

222. The TURBOT (Pleuronectes maximus. Fig. 66) is 
afloUjUhy dUtinguished by its eyes being on ike left side, the 
body being broad, marbled with brown and yellow above j and 
rough with bony protuberances. 

The weight of these Jish is from jtmr or Jive to hetwirt 
twenty and thirty pounds* 

They are chiefly caught in the European atid Mediier^ 
ranean seas. 

It has been calculated that more than 10,000 pounds* 
weight of turbots are annually consumed in London. 
These are chiefly caught ofi* the northern coasts of 
England, and ofi* the coast of Holland. Notwithstand- 
ing the high repute of turbot for the tables of the most 
wealthy and luxurious inhabitants of this country, it 
has only of late been relished in Scotland, and many 
persons there still prefer the holibut ^21 6) to it. There 
are now, or were very lately, living in one of the coast- 
towns of Scotland several poor people who were ac- 
customed to derive a great part of their subsistence from 
the turbots which the fishermen threw away upon the 
beach as of no value. A general officer in the English 
army first taught the inhabitants of Fifeshire that diese 
fish were eatable ; and astonished the fishermen of that 
country by ofiering so great a sum as a shilling a piece 
for the largest of them. 

Many of the vessels, which carry fish to the Thames, 
are employed in fishing for turbot even so far north as 
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the Frith of Forth; in the wells of these vesidels 
they are brought alive to the London markets. Tur« 
bots are caught off the Yorkshire coast with hooks and 
lines. At Scarborough each fisherman takes in his 
boat three lines^ coiled upon flat oblong pieces of wicker* 
work, the hooks being Imited and placed in the centre of 
the coils. The lines are usually furnished . with 280 
hooks, placed at the distance of six feet two inches from 
each other. In this fishing there are always three men 
in each boat ; nine of the lines are fastened together, 
extending in length nearly three miles, and furnished 
with 2520 hooks. They are placed in the sea, across 
the current, and secured by anchors or large stones at 
the end of every three lines. Their situation is marked 
by floats made of leather or cork. The lines are always 
placed at the turn of the tide ; and they are sufiered to 
continue until the next tide, and consequently remain 
upon the ground about six hours. The best bait for 
turbot is a fresh herring, though the Dutch fishermen 
prefer the lesser lampreys {255) to them, and have been 
known to purchase of the English fishermen for this 
purpose more than 700/. worth of these lampreys per 
annum. Small pieces of haddocks, sand-worms, and 
some kinds of shell-fish, are also occasionally used; 
when none of these are to be had bullock's liver is 
employed. 

Turbots are in season during nearly the whole sum- 
mer. When in perfection, they are thick, the under 
part of the body being of a yellowish white colour. If 
they are thin, or this part has a bluish tinge, they are 
bad. These fish are generally considered better if kept 
in a cool place for a few days before they are eaten. 

823. The COMMON PERCH (Perca fluviatilis) w a 

Jresh-waterjish, distinguished by having sixteen soft rays to 

the second dorsal Jin, fourteen spiny ones to the jirst dorsal 

Jin, the upper giU-covers serrated at the edges, and the sides 

marked by Jive broad and upright bars of black. 

Thisjtsh seldom exceeds the weight of four or Jive pounds. 
It is found in rimen and lakes &ih in Europe and Siberia^ 

k5. 
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: With the ancient Romans, the perch was a verjr 
favourite dish. Though somewhat bony, it is whit^, 
firm, and well flavoured, and is considered an excellent 
food for persons in a weak state of health. Perch are 
generally found in rapid streams where the water is 
somewhat deep. They are caught both with nets and 
with hooks and Hues, and are in greatest perfoction 
from January to March, and again in October and 
November. In Lapland and Siberia they are sometimes 
found of an enormous size. The Laplanders in one of 
their churches have the dried head of a perch which is 
nearly a foot in length. The Dutch are particularly 
fond of perch when made into a dish called fvaier touchy. 

From the skins of perch a kind of isinglass is maoe 
which surpasses that made from any other fish. The 
Laplanders use it to stiffen their bows and make them 
durable. It is made thus: the skins are first dried, and 
afterwards softened in cold water to rid them of the 
scales. The Laplanders generally take four or five of 
the skins at a time, put them into a rein-deer's bladder, 
or wrap them in pieces of the bark of the birch-tree, so 
that they may not come in contact with the water. They 
place these in a pot of boUing water, putting on them 
a stone to keep them at the bottom of the pot ; and in 
this situation they are boiled for an hour. When they 
have become soft and glutinous, they are taken out, and 
are then in a state fit lor use. 

Perch may be bred and fattened in ponds; but caze 
should be taken not to put them with other fidi> as their 
voracity renders them extremely destructive to any that 
•axe weaker than themselves ; or they should be acoom* 
panied by such only as are intended to furnish them wil^ 
food. A pond may be stocked with perch by putting 
only the eggs or spawn into it ; and if the situation and 
circumstances be favourable, the increase in a few years 
will be extremely great. 

These fish are so tenacious of life that instances have 
occurred of their being packed in wet straw and parried 
jdiviB to a distance of fifty miles and upvi[ards« 
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. S84. The BASSE (Pcfrca labraz) somewhat resembles a 
perch; it hoi a short and sharp spine on the posterior plate 
of the gHUcover, fourteen rays to the second dorsal Jin, the 
back dusky tinged with blue, and the belly white. 

This Jish sometimes attains the weight of twenty and even 
thirty pounds- 
It is found in the Mediterranean, the British Channel, the 
Northern Ocean, and the Baltic* 

These voracious fish are caught during nearly all the 
year ; but the months of August^ September^ and Oc- 
tober^ are considered most favourable for taking them. 
They hot only approach the shores, but even ascend the 
rivers to great distances. Though their flesh is in ge- 
neral wdolly and insipid, the Romans preferred them to 
many other kinds of iish, and sometimes paid high prices 
for them. Those which they chiefly esteemed were 
caught in the Tiber, betwixt the bridges of Rome. 

The esgs or roes of the basse have sometimes been 
Vised in France and Italy to make what is called Bou-' 
targue or Botargo. 

225. TOtf COMMON MACKAREL (Scomber scom- 
ber) is known from other fish by having five small and distinct 
or spurious fins betwixt the dorsal fin and the taU, 

Its usual length is from a foot to eighteen inches, and its 
weight seldom exceeds two or three pounds* 

The mackatel fishery is an object of great commer- 
cial importance to the inhabitants of most of the coun- 
tries on the shores of which these fish abound. During 
the summer season they approach our coasts in immense 
shoals, and are generdly caught in seine nets. From 
June to August many of our markets are supplied with 
them; but as mackarel become putrid sooner than most 
other fish, they cannot be carried to any great distance 
nor be kept long. On this account it is that they are 
allowed to be sold in the streets of London on Sundays, 
and in Catholic countries on Sundays and festivals* 

When quite fresh mackarel are an excellent food, and 
are in best season firom May to July. Both in Italy and 
.England they aife often pickled with vinegar and spioes. 
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snd sometimes with baj leaves intermixed. By tkc hi» 
habitants of many parts of the North of Europe they 
are salted; in this state, they constitute a cheap and 
very important article of subsistence. In Scotland they 
are frequently cured in the same manner as herrings. 
It was with these fish chiefly that the ancient Romans 
formed their celebrated pickle called garum. This in 
the ancient world constituted a very considerable branch 
of commerce, not only from its being used as a highly 
esteemed sauce, but also as it was considered a remedy 
for various diseases. In the Mediterranean the roes of 
mackarel are salted, and used for caviar. 

2S6. The THUNNT, or ALBICORE (Scomber thyn-^ 
fius. Fig. 61), belongs to the mutkatel tribe; it is of a steel- 
blve colour above, and sUvery white beneath ; particularly 
known by having from eight to eleven distinct small or 
Mpuriousjins betwixt the dorsal fin and the tail. 

These Jish measure from two to ten feet vn lengthy andfn* 
fuently weigh from 400 to 1200 pounds. 

They are chiefly caught in the Mediterranean, 

We are acquainted with no fish, of a si^e equal to the 
thunny, which supplies mankind with so palatable n 
food. The thunny fishery is pursued with great ardouv, 
by the inhabitants of nearly all the shores of the Medi- 
terranean ; but particularly by those of Spain and Sar- 
dinia. It constitutes one of ihe principal objects of di- 
version to the inhabitants of Sardinia : for the purpose 
of attending it, many persons of distinction come even 
from distant countries. The nets, which are of great 
size and value, are prepared in April, and are conse- 
crated by the priests previously to being thrown into the 
sea. On the preceding evening the persons employed 
draw lots for the Bane o£ the Saint who is to be considered 
the patron of die fishing for the ensuing day ; and this 
Saint, whoever he may be, is alone invoked to promote 
the success of the undertaking. 

Notwithstanding their great size, these fish swim in 
«hoals of sometimes more than 1000 together. Plingr 
asse^ts^hat the fleet of Alexandec the Grejeit attempted 
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itt yam, to pass thrcmgh a shoal of them, in anj oAesr 
manner than ckMely arranged in order of battle. Of the 
immense numbers of thunnies some idea may be formed 
when it is Stated that 300^000 or 400,000 c^ them are 
supposed every year to pass through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. These fish are not uncommon on the western 
shoves of Scotland, but not in shoals as in the Mediter- 
xaaean. 

The flesh of the thunny varies much in its quality, de« 
pending upon the season, and the place where it is taken ^ 
hence in Sardinia it is called by d£S*erent names according 
with this difierence. When raw it is in general red like 
beef, but, on being boiled, it assumes a pale colour ; and 
when in perfection, its taste somewhat resembles that of 
salmon. These fish are salted, and sent, in great quan* 
tity, to Constantinople and the Greek islands. The 
thunny was so mudi esteemed by the ancient Greeks 
that they consecrated it to Diana. 

«87. The BONITO (Scomber pelamis) is a large spe^ 
cies of mackarel, of a Imckform, with seven small distinct 
Jins betwixt the dorsal Jin and the tail, and several large 
scales below the pectoraljin. 

Thisjish mecLsures eighteen inches or two feet in length, and 
is ten pounds and upwards in weight. 

It is principally found in the seas of tropical climates* 

Sometimes these fish approach the European shores ; 
one of them was caught a few years ago at Christ- 
church, in Hampshire. To mariners in hot climates 
they often afibrd an important supply of food. Their 
flesh is fat and white, but inferior in excellence to that 
of the thunny, except when salted. A very lucrative 
fishery of bonitos is carried on at Cadiz. The fishing 
commences about the end of April, and continues untu 
the beginning of July ; and, in general, affords occupa- 
tion for about a hundred persons. 

228. ne RED SURMULLET (Mullus barbatus) is 
knoum by its large and loose scales, the general red cohur df 
Us body, and its having twoJUshy beards on the under jaw^ 
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li frequents tiie European seas, ami seldom exceeds the 



itrreauems me jsuropeat 
ler^K of eight or ten inches. 



229. The STRIPED SURMULLET (Mullus sur- 
ijiuletus^ Pig. 67) has large and long scales, is of a red 
colour, with Jbur yellowish stripes along its sides, and two 
beards on the under jaw, 

» nis fish inhabits both the European and the American 
seas, and is from ten or twelve inches to two feet in length* 

' Tlie prices at which the surmullet was sometimes 
purchased by the Romans were enormously great. We 
iead of a Roman consul having given at the rate of 
more than 64/. of our money for one of them ; and of 
one of the ; Roman emperors having paid upwards of 
240/. for another — to such an absurdity of extrava- 
gance did this people arrive before the dissolution of 
their empire. But it went further : — ^they are said to 
have considered even the surmullet of little value unless 
it died in the very hands of their guests. Some of the 
most luxurious of the Romans had stews formed even 
in their eating-rooms, so that the fish could at once 
be brought from under the table and placed upon it. 
Here they were put into transparent vases, that the 
guests might be entertained with their various changes 
of colour, from red to violet and blue, as they expired> 
The .parts chiefly admired for the table were the head 
and the liver. 

Both the above species of surmullet occasionally visit 
pur coasts during the summer season. Their flesh is 
white, firm, and well-tasted ; but they cannot long be 
kept without becoming putrid. 

230. GURNARDS (Tiigla, Fig. 62) are fish with a 
large angular and hony head ; and two or more distinct ap* 
pendages near the pectoral fins. 

Of about fifteen known species of gurnards, five are 
caught near the British coasts. These are the grey 

GURNARD, RRD GURNARD, PIPER, TUB-FI8H, and 

STREAKED GURNARD, of which the two former are 
consideied best for the table. Their flesh is whit^ 
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&tm, and good, though somewhat iiuipid ; and they ate 
thought to be in greatest perfection from about the 
beginning of May to the end of July* 
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251. The COMMON SALMON (Salmo salar. Fig. 68) 
is ajish knoum by its forked tail, the upper jaw being some" 
tvhai longer than the lower, and by the extremity of the under 
jaw, in the male, being hooked arid bent upward* ^ 

All the Jish of the salmon tribe have their hindmost dorsal 
finfleshy. 

At an early season of the year salmon begin to leave 
their winter haunts in the ocean^ and to pass up the 
^sh water rivers^ sometimes to vast distances, to 
deposit their spawn : it is in these peregrinations that 
they are chiefly caught. The British rivers thai are 
most celebrated for salmon are the Tweedy the Tyne^ 
the Trent^ the Severn, and the Thames. Sometimes 
they are taken in nets, sometimes in traps or engines, 
and sometimes by harpoons. They have been known 
to ascend rivers to the distance of more than 200 miles. 
Notwithstanding this, the salmon is an ocean fish, and 
only found in rivers and lakes which communicate with 
the sea. 

Vast numbers of salmon are annually pickled at 
•Berwick for the London markets, and for sale on the 
Continent* These are packed in small tubs, and are 
usually sold under the name of Newcastle salmon. 

The season for catching salmon commences towards 
the end of the year, but the principal capture is in 
the month of July ; and instances have occurred in 
which more than 1000 fish have been caught at one 
haul of a net. Fresh salmon are frequently sent to 
London from the northern rivers packed in ice. The 
Severn salmon are earlier in season than those of any 
«ther river in England, though not so early as what are 
caught in some parts of Scotland and Ireland. The 
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Thames salmon are pxincipaUy taken near Islewortli, 
and are sold at a most extravagant rate in London. In 
Ireland the most considerable salmon fishery is at 
Cranna, on the river Ban^ about a mile and a half from 
Coleraine. At a single haul of one of the nets^ about 
the year 1776^ there were taken as many as 1356 
fish ; this circumstance was so extraordinary as to be 
recorded in the town books of Coleraine. 

In the Severn^ Trent^ and some other northern rivers 
of England^ no salmon measuring less than eighteen inches 
from the eye to the middle of the tail.ls, it is said^ allowed 
to be caught ; nor any whatever betwixt the eighth of. 
September and the eleventh of November (except in the 
Ribble, where they may be caught betwixt the first of 
January and fifteenth of September)^ under the penalty 
of 5L and forfeiture of the fish. 

When these fish, about the beginning of May> are 
five or six inches in length, they are called salmon 
smelts, and, when they have attained the weight of 
from about six to nine pounds^ they have the name of 
gUse. 

Salmon are a very general and favourite food. When 
eaten fresh, they are tender, flaky, and nutritive ; but 
from their oleous qualities they disagree with many 
stomachs. The flesh of the salmon is of a red colour ; 
the beauty of its appearance is increased by soaking slices 
of it in fresh water before they are cooked. Imme- 
diately after the salmon have deposited their spawn they 
are unfit for food. Raw salmon is a favourite dish with 
even the first nobiUty of Stockholm, insomuch that they 
seldom give a great dinner in which this food is not pre- 
sented on the table. It is prepared by merely cutting 
the fish into slices, putting these into salt, and, when 
salted, leaving them for three days in a wooden dish, 
with a little water. In this state it is said to be very 
delicious eating. 

The modes of curing salmon are various, but these 
are chiefly by drying, smoking, sailing,, and pickling^. 
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Near the bay of Castries (in the Strait of Sagbalier) 
the Tartars tan the skins of large salmon^ and convert 
them into a very supple kind of clothing. 

232. In South Wales^ and in the rivers of the north 
of England which fall into the sea^ a kind of salmon^ 
called SEWEN (Salmo esiox), is frequently found. It. 
is known by having nearly an even tail^ and being 
marked with ash-coloured spots. These fish are chiefly 
caught from July to September, and seldom weigh more 
than ten or twelve pounds^ generally much less. The 
flesh is paler than that of the common salmon^ and, as 
food^ more delicate. 

233. SALMON TROUT, SEA TROUT, or BUDGE 
rSalmo trutta), is chiefly characterized by the tail being hoi* 
lowed, by having seven rays to the anal Jin, black spots en- 
circled with ash-^olour on the head, back, and sides ; and ths 
Jaws of equal length* 

It inhabits the sea, and rivers adjacent to the sea ; and 
sometimes weigh eight or ten pounds, or more. 

The flesh of the salmon trout is red and good, but 
not so highly flavoured as that of the salmon ; and it 
varies much, according to the quality of the water in 
which the fish are taken. Salmon trout are caught 
chiefly with nets ; the fishing for them generally com- 
mences about the beginning of May^ and continues till 
after Michaelmas. 

In some of the northern countries of Europe, where 
these fish are very numerous, they are cured by sailings 
pickling, and smoking ; in these difierent states they are 
articles of some commercial importance. The smoking 
of these and other fish is performed in a tub without 
bottom, which is pierced at the top and round the sides 
with holes. This tub is raised on three stones ; and the 
fish being suspended within it, they are exposed, for 
three days, to the smoke of burning oak-branches^ and 
juniper-berries, which are lighted beneath. 

«34. The FRESH^WATER TROUT (Salmo fario) 
has its tail somewhat hollowed, eleven rays to the anal Jin, the 
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Upper varis of the body and the sides marked with red spots 
encircled with brown, and the lower jaw somewhat longer (hasi 
the upper. The spots of the trout vary in their colours t« 
different waters. Two or three varieties. 

These fish inhabit fresh-waier rivers, streams, and lake^, 
but parHcuksrly those of mountainous countries ; their weight 
is seldom more than four or five pounds. 

In clear and cold streams the fresh-water trout 
multiplies very fast, and chiefly because such streams 
do not contain any voracious fish of greater power 
than themselves. Such is the excellence of these fish 
that it has frequently been considered desirable to 
keep them in ponds or preserves. These should have 
the water dear ^nd cold, a gravelly or sandy bottom, 
dnd be constantly supplied by a stream. The ponds 
sliould, if possible, be shaded with trees; and should 
have, at the bottom, roots of trees, or large stones, 
amongst which the fish may find shelter, and deposit 
their spawn. They should also be supplied with, 
gudgeons, loaches, ro^ch, minnows, and other small 
nsh. To stock these ponds it is recommended to place 
in them the spawn of the trout, and not the fish them- 
selves, as the former will bear carriage much better 
than the latter. 

Trout are chiefly caught with lines. Their flesh is 
ted, tender, and of an excellent flavour ; the colder and 
more pure the water is the better they are. The best 
season for trout is from April to June : during the win- 
ter, their flesh is white and ill-tasted. In many countries 
the nobility reserve these fish for their own use, and the 
capture of them is forbidden under very severe penal- 
ties. 

So numerous are trout in some of the mountainous 
parts of the Continent, that, having little or no sale for 
them, the inhabitants salt and dry them for iheic win- 
ter's food. 

In certain lakes of the province of Gal way, and* 
other districts of Ireland, there is a kind of trout called 
GUlaroo trmd^ which are remarkable for the great thick- 
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nes8 of their stomachs, These^ fVam tkeir resemblance 
to the organs of digestion in birds^ are sometimes called 
gizzards ; in the largest fish they are equal in bulk, to 
the gizzard of a turkey. The trout themselves are 
bad eating ; but the stomachs are much esteemed for 
their fine ^avour^ and are in frequent request for the 
table. 

835. 77ie CHARR (Salmo alpinus) inhabits the lakes oj 
mountainous countries : three varieties, gilt charr, red charr, 
and case charr. Their bodies are spotted; those of thejirst 
are of a golden colour, of the second full red, and of the case 
tharr pale red. Their tails are forked. When full grown 
these fish are about ten inches in length. 

They are found in Ullswater, Winandermere, and some 
other lakes in the north of England, in a lake near Snowdofi 
in North Wales, and in lakes of several parts of the ConH* 
nent. 

There is no fish of the salmon tribe more esteemed 
for the table than these. Gilt charr are considered in 
highest perfection, and are caught in greatest numbers, 
from the end of September until the end of November ; 
the case ckarr about the month of May. During the 
summer-time all the kinds of charr sink to the bottoms 
of the lakes far out of the reach o£ the fiishermen^ 
They are usually caught with nets called breast-nets, 
which are about twenty-five fathoms long and five in 
depth. 

Their flesh is of a red colour, and their flavour pecu^ 
liarly delicate. Great numbers of charr are potted eveiy 
year, and sent to liondon. But of the fish which are 
sold under the name ci potted charr many are trout; 
and, even in the pots which contain charr, trout are 
frequently to be found. In the river Petteril, which 
xuns near Carlisle, there is a kind pf trout which, both 
in size and colour, is so like charr that it can scarcely be 
distinguished from that fish. 

236. ne SMELT, or SPARLING (Salmo eperlanus), 

is knovrti by its silvery and semi-transparent appearance, the 

first dorsal fin being furiher from the head tnan thcventral 
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JmSf ike under jaw longer than the upper, and curved, and the 
tail forked. 
Its length seldom exceeds seven or eight inches. 
These Jish abound on the shores of most of the countries of 
Europe; during their spawning season they ascend the rivers 
sometimes in immense shoals. 

About the montli of November smelts begin to leave 
the deep water^ and approach the coasts^ for the pur- 
pose of depositing their spawn in the rivers. This they 
do in the ensuing months of March and April ; during 
this time they are caught in vast abundance in the 
Thames. When in perfection^ they are not only a 
delicious, but are considered a nutritious fish, and easy 
of digestion. Their name is derived from their very 
singular smell, and is nothing more than a contraction 
of " smell it." These iish are sometimes split, salted, 
and dried ; and sold under the name of dried sparlings, 

237. UMBER, or GRAYLING (Salmo thymallus), is 
distinguished by having several longitudinal streaks upon its 
body, the first dorsal fin nearer the head than the ventral fins, 
the upper jaw longer than the lower one, the side line nearly 
straight, and the tail forked, 

A fish of this species, which weighed five pounds, was 
ea/ught some years ago in the river Severn. 
. The umber inhabits clear and rapid streams of Europe 
asid Siberia. 

These fish are so much esteemed in some parts of the 
Continent, that they are exclusively reserved for the 
tables of the nobility. They are fattest in the autumn, 
but are best in season during the winter, particularly 
when the weather is cold ; they cannot be dressed too 
soon after they are caught. Many of the old medical 
writers strongly recommended umber as a wholesome 
fish for sick persons : they also stated that an oil pre- 
pared from its fat would obliterate freckles and other 
spots on the skin. By the Laplanders the intestines 
are frequently employed as a substitute for rennet, to 
coagulate the milk of the rein-deer, when used for the 
making of cheese. 
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These fish are in great esteem by anglers on account 
of their vivacity, the eagerness with which they rise at 
a bait, and their rapid motions in the water. They 
lurk close all the winter, and begin to be very active in 
April and May, about which time they deposit their 
spawn. 

238. The PIKE, or JACK (Esox lucius), is a voracumi 

Jresh^water Jish, with large teeth, a compressed head and 

muzzle, the part of the head betwixt the nape and the eyes 

elevated and rouiMed; the dorsal, anal, and caudal fins 

marked with black spots. 

These fish stmietimes attain so large a size as to weigh up» 
wards of thirty pounds. 

They are found in deep rivers, and in the lakes of nearly 
all parts of Europe, in some of the northern districts of 
Persia, and in North America. 

Common as pike now are in our fresh-water rivers, 
it has been asserted that they were originally intro- 
duced from the Continent in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. This, however, cannot be the fact, as they 
were known in England long before that period. Mr. 
Pennant speaks of these fish being formerly so rare in 
this country, that a pike, in the month of Februaiy, was 
sold for double the price of a house-lamb. If caught in 
dear and tolerably rapid waters, these fish, though bony 
and dry, are not bad eating. In some parts of Germany 
they are salted, smoked, and barrelled for exportation to 
other countries. 

The modes of catching pike are very various : by nets, 
with lines, and snares of different kinds. Their 
voracity is so great that they not only eagerly seize a 
halt, but one pike has been known to choke itself by 
swallowing another of its own species, which proved too 
large a morsel. 

These fish are chiefly partial to still and shady waters, 
where the bottom is of sand, clay, or chalk. They 
spawn in March or April. When in high season, their 
colours are green spotted with yellow ; but, when out of 
season, the green changes to grey, and the yellow spots 
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tum pale. The age to which they live has not heen 
ascertained^ though there appears sufficient evidence of 
their existing for more than a century. As to their size, 
we are informed that, in the river Shannon, in Ireland, 
they have been found of nearly seventy pounds in 
weight ; and, in some of the continental lakes, they are 
said to be more than eight feet long, and from eighty to 
a hundred pounds in weight. 

2S9. The SEA-PIKE, or GAR-FISH (Esox belone^ 
Fig. 69), w of a green colour on the upper part, of a serpentine 
flu/pe, with long and narrow jaws, the lower one considerably 
shorter than the upper. The hones are of a green colour 
when they have been exposed to strong heat. 

These fish are generally about afoot and a half in length, 
and weigh from one to three pounds. The late Sir William 
Hamilton, however, mentioned one caught near Naples which 
weighed fourteen pounds, and was sent to the King as a great 
curiosity. 

They are found in the ocean in nearly aU parts of Europe* - 

The gar-fish begin to approach our coasts, in con- 
siderable shoals, about the month of March, shortly 
after which they deposit their eggs in smooth and shallow 
Water. Their flavour is not much unlike that of 
mackarel, though many persons have a great antipathy 
to them, in consequence of the green colour of the 
bones. 

840. The WHITE, or COMMON MULLET {UugH 
eephalus) is distinguished by having the lower jaw angular 
upwards, several narrow arid dark'coloured stripes on each 
stde of the body, a toothed process betwixt the eye and the 
opening of the mouth, and the gilUcovers angular behind and 
covered with scales. 

The weight of this fish is four or jive pounds and upward* 
They imabit the seas of nearly all the southern parts of 
Europe, and annually enter the mouths of almost all the great 
rivers. 

Vast shoals of mullets are frequently observed, about 
the months of May, June, and July, swimming, near 
the surface of the water, in harbours, and in rivers ad« 
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jacent to the sea. They are caught with nets» biit'are 
so cunnings that, even when entirely surrounded, they 
will sometimes nearly aU escape, either by leaping over 
or by diving under the nets. 

These fish are. in considerable request for the table, 
and are in best season about the month of August. 
Their flesh, however^ is, in many instances, wooUy and 
bad; and the great quantity of oil which is found 
beneath the skin renders them, to some persons, very 
unpleasant. In several places on the coast of the 
Mediterranean mullets are dried and smoked for ex- 
portation. 

Of the roes of mullets is sometimes made the kind of 
caviar called boiargue or botargq. For this purpose they 
are taken out and covered with salt, for four or five 
hours. Afterwards they are gently pressed between 
two boards or stones, to squeeze the water out of them. 
They are then washed in a weak brine, and lastly ex- 
posed to the sun for twelve or fifteen days to be dried. 
This substance is said to quicken a decayed appetite, and 
to give a relish to wine. It is much in request, in 
Greece, as food on the numerous fast-days of the Greek 
church. 

241. The HERRING (Clupea harengus) is distin- 
guiiBed by its sharp and serrated belly , the body being without 
spots, the lower Jaw longer than the upper, and the dorsal jfins 
so exactly situaied above the centre of gravity that, when taken 
up by it, the fish wiU hang in equinbrio. 

These fi^h, which are in gerheralfrom eight to ten inches m 
length, are migratory, and found, 4tt particular periodSf in 
immense shoals, in nearly all parts of the Northern Ocean, 

So great is the supply of herrings, and such Is the 
general esteem in which they are hdd, that they have 
almost equal admission to. the tables of the poor and th^ 
rich. They have been known and admired from the re- 
motest periods of antiquity ; but, as our ancestors were 
ignorant of the means by which they could be preserved 
from corruption, they were not so profitable to them as 
they are to us. 
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The hening fisberyj in different parts of the vvodd, 
afibrds occupation and support to a great number of 
people. In Holland it has been calculated that formerl j 
more than 150,000 persons were employed in catching, 
pickling, dr3ringy and trading in herrings; on the 
different coasts of our own country many thousands <^ 
families are entirely supported by this fishery. The 
principal of the British herring fisheries are off the 
coasts of Scotland and Norfolk ; the implements used in 
catching the fish are nets stretched in the water, one 
side of which is kept from sinking by buoys fixed to 
them at proper distances, and the other hangs down, by 
the weight of lead which is placed along its bottom. 
The herrings are caught in the meshes of the nets, aa 
they endeavour to pass through, and, unable to liberate 
themselves, they continue there until the nets are hauled 
.in and they are taken out. 

Herrings are in full roe about the month of June, 
and continue in perfection until the commencement of 
winter, when they begin to deposit their spawn. 

The art of pidding these fish is said to have been 
first discovered towards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, by Guillaume Beuchel, a native of Brabant. The 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, about 150 years afterwards, 
honoured this benefactor of the human race by visitine 
the place of his interment, and eating a herring on his 
grave. 

Yarmouth, in Norfolk, is the great and ancient mart 
of herrings in this country. The season for catching 
them commences about Michaelmas, and lasts during 
the whole month of October ; and generally more than 
60,000 barrels are every year cured in the neighbour- 
hood of that town. Some of these are pickled, and 
others are dried. In the preparation of the latter 
(which have the name of red herrings) the fish ar^ 
soaked for twenty-four hours in brine, and then taken 
outy strung by the head on little wooden spits, and hung 
in a chimney formed to receive them. After this a fire 
of brush-wood, which yields much smoke but no flame. 
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as londled beneath^ and tliey are suffered to renain until 
Aej are sufficiently dried, when they are padced in 
barrels for exportation and sale. 

) It will afibrd some idea of the astonishing supply of 
these invaluable iish, when it is stated that, about 
seventy years ago, near 400,000 barrels of herrings 
were annually exported from different parts of the coast 
of Norway; that, previously to the late war, about 
dOO,000 barrels were annually cured by the Dutch 
£shermen; and that a considerably greater quantity 
than this is every year obtained on the coasts cf Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Various methods have been adopted for curing 
herrings ; that by Mr. Denovan, described in the 37th 
volume of the Transactions of the Society of Arts, is 
probably the best, but too long to be here described. 

There is, in some countries, a considerable trade in 
the oU that is obtained from herrings during the process 
of curing them. The average annual quantity of this 
oil exported from Sweden is about 60,000 barrels. 

242. The PILCHARD (Clupea pilcardus) so nearly re^ 
sembles the common herrinff, that the best made of distin^ 
guishing the one from the other appears to be by the situation 
of the dorsal Jin. If the pilchard be held by thif Jin, the head 
will dip downufard; the herring held in a similar manner 
continues in equilibrio. 

The length oj' the pilchard is from eight to about ten inches 
These fish annually appear in . vast shoals off the coast of 
Cornwall, and some other south-western parts of England, 
Their utmost range seems to be the Isle of Wight in the Bri^ 
tish, and Ilfracomb in the Bristol, Channel. 

To the inhabitants of Devonshire and Cornwall the 
pilchard fishery is of as much importance as that of 
herrings is to the people on the eastern and northern 
coasts of Britain. Many hundred families are almost 
wholly supported by it. The first appearance of the 
fish is generally about the middle of July, and they 
usually continue until the latter end of October. 

As soon as the pilchards are caught they ^e con-i 
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rered to a warehoiue^ where they are covered with hay- 
8alt> and suffered to lie for three weeks or a month. 
After this they are washed in sea-water and dried. As 
soon as they are dry the fish are closely pressed into 
barrels to extract the oily particles from them^ which 
drain through holes that are made in the bottom. Thua 
prepared they become fit for use^ and^ when properly 
dressed^ they are considered preferable to herrings. 

Pilchards are generally caught in nets. These are 
sometimes 200 fathoms in lengthy and about eighteen 
fathoms deep. The approach of the shoals is known by 
great numbers of sea-birds which accompany and prey 
upon them ; the progress of the shoals is marked l^ 
persons who are stationed on the difis to point them out 
to ,the fishermen, and who are called huers, from their 
setting up a hue for this purpose. 
' The principal towns in the nei^bourhood of which 
pilchards are caught are Fowey, Falmouth^ Penzance, 
and St. Ives : the annual average quantity that is sent 
to market is about 30,000 hc^sheads. 

243. 77ie SHAD (Clupea alosa) is known by the belfy 
being" serrated and covered with large transverse scales, the 
sides being marked with round black spots pktced longitudi* 
naUy, and the under jaw sloping upward. 

These fish weigh Jrom half a pound to Jour or five pounds 
and upwards. 

They are found on the shores of all the temperate and warm 
countries of Europe, and, at certain seasons of the year, they 
ascend the rivers, to considerable distances, in order to deposit 
their spawn. 

In the Thames and Severn these fish are generally 
found in the months of April, May, and June. Those 
that are caught in the Thames are coarse and insipid ; 
whilst such as are caught in the Severn, especially that 
part of it which flows by Gloucester, are sold, it is said, 
at a higher price than salmon. Shad that are taken in 
the sea tiire thin and of a bad flavour ; the longer they 
continue in the rivers the fatter and more eatable they 
• become. They are generally caught in nets, but some- 
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times with lines having an earth*womi fbr a bait. The 
London fishmongers are frequently supplied with shads 
£com the Severn. These are distinguished by the name 
of allis or idofe, the French name for shad. The flesh 
of the shad obtained at various places in the Bristol 
Channel^ except in its paler colour and being less oleous 
than that c^ the salmon^ ia, in other respects, scarcely 
distinguishable from it; the shad is> however^ a very 
bony nshj and on this account will scarcely ever be pre- 
ferred to the salmon. 

WHITE BAIT, a very maU white JUh, obtained 
in eonsklerable numbers in the Thames, and well-known 
to the epicures of the metropolis, was tiQ lately con*- 
sidered by most naturalists as the young of the shad ; 
but the late researches of Mr. Yarrell {Zoological 
Journal, No. XIV.) prove white bait to be a distinct 
species, and not the young of any kind of fish, it having 
been found full of spawn in the spring. The taking of 
this fish, although still, we believe, prohibited in the 
Thames, under the mistaken notion that it was the 
young of the shad or of some other fish, will now we 
presume be permitted, and the luxurious have an op^ 
portunity of feasting to the full on this little delicacy. 

244. The SPRAT (Clupea sprattus) is of the herrine 
tribe, and distinguished by its belly being strongly serrated, 
the dorsal fin having seventeen rays, the anal Jin nineteen, 
and the ventral Jins each six. 

It seldom exceeds the length of abotd Jive inches, and is gC" 
nerally much smaller. 

These fish are caught on most of the British shores ; they 
ascend the river Thames nearly as high as London Bridge, 
in the beginning of November, and leave it in the month of 
March. Those caught in the Bristol Channel are superior to 
those brought to the London market. 

To the- lower classes of inhabitants in London, during 
the winter, sprats a£K)rd a cheap and very acceptable 
supply of food. They are caught in nets, and, in some 
instanceSi as many have been taken at a single haul a^ 
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would liave filled thirty barrels. Sprats are getientBy 
eaten fresh^ though^ both at Gravesend and Yarmouth, 
they are cured in the manner of red herrings. In some 
countries they are pickled, and, in this state, they are 
little inferior to anchovies, though the bones will not 
dissolve like those of anchovies. 

Immense numbers of sprats, larger in size than ours, 
are every year caught on the coast of Sardinia. These 
are salted, packed in barrels, and exported to various 
parts of the world under the name of Sardines. 

245. The ANCHOVY (Clupea encrasicolus) is known 
from all others of the herring tribe by its upper jaw being 
consider ably longer than the under jaw. 

These Jish seldom exceed the length of four or Jive inches. 

They are chiefly caught in the Mediterranean; the principal 
fishery for them is on the shores of Crorgona^ a small island 
west of Leghorn. They are also caught off the coast of France, 
and occasionally off our own shores. 

There are few persons fond of good eating to whom 
the anchovy, either in the form of sauce or as an article 
g£ food, is unknown. With us, however, it is seldom 
eaten in a recent state, the greater proportion of the 
anchovies consumed in this country being brought in 
pickle from the Mediterranean. 

They are generally caught in nets during the night, 
being attracted together by fires lighted on the shore, or 
by torches fixed to the boats which are engaged in the 
fishery. As soon as they are caught the heads are cut 
ofi^ and the entrails taken out ; after this they are salted, 
or pickled, and packed in barrels for exportation. 

In the choice of anchovies such should be selected as 
are small, round-backed, fresh pickled, whitish on the 
outside and red within. Essence of anchovies is made 
by reducing the fleshy part to a soft pulp, and to boil 
it gently, for a few minutes, with a certain proportion 
of water and spices. 

846. The CARP (Cyprinus carpio. Fig. 70) isajresh* 
waierjish known by having one dorsal Jin, three bony rays to 
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ihe gill membrane, the mouth with foUr Jteshy beards,' the 

second ray of the dorsal fin serrated behind, and the body 

covered with large scales* 

These fish sometimes grow to a very large size. 

They inhabit slow and stagnated waters in various parts of 

Europe ar^ Persia, and were first introduced into England 

about the year 1514. 

Carp are useful for the stocking of ponds, and for the 
table. In Polish Prussia they are an important article 
of commerce ; being sent alive in well-boats to Sweden, 
Russia, and other parts. They are bred by the principal 
land-holders of the countxy, to whom, in many instances, 
they 3rield a very important revenue. If the rearing of 
carp were better understood and practised in the marshy 
parts of England than it now is, they would amply 
repay every expense and trouble that might be bestowed 
upon them. The increase of these fish is very great : 
we are informed by Bloch that four male and three 
female carp, put into a large pond, produced in one 
year an offspring of no fewer than 1 10,000 fish. They 
are also extremely long lived, instances having occurred 
of carp living to the age of considerably more thau 100 
years. To fatten carp and increase their size, the 
growth of vegetation in the ponds where they are 
kept should be particularly attended to, as, during the 
summer-time, they principally feed upon this. In 
winter, when the ponds are frozen over, care must be 
taken to break the ice, that they may have access to the 
atmospheric air, without which, if they are in great 
numbers, they will die. 

Carp are much esteemed as food ; but a principal part 
(of their excellence depends on the mode in which they 
are cooked. They are best in season during the autumnal 
and winter months. The usual mode of catching them 
is. with nets, and the most proper time at day-break. 
These fish, if kept in a cellar, in wet hay or moss, and 
fed with bread and mOk, will live many days out of the 
water, and will even become fat. 

Widi the roes of carp^ in the eastern parts of Europe 
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a kind of edviar is made^ which is sold in oon^detiable 
quantity to the Jews, who hold that of the sturgeon in 
abhorrence. The sounds, or air-bladders, of carp ar^ 
converted into a species of isinglass^ and their gall is in 
much repute with the Turks i^r staining paper and for 
making a green paint. 

947. The TENCH (Cyprinus tinea. Fig. 63) beUm^t to 
the carp tribe ; it is ditftinguished by its mouth having; only 
two beards, the scales being small, thejins thick, and the whole 
body covered vnth a slimy matter. 

The weight of these fish seldom exceeds four or five pounds, 
but instances have occurred of their weighing more than eleven 
pounds. 

They are found in stagnant waters in nearly all the tern- 
perate^rts of the globe. 

There are not many fresh-water fish that are more 
excellent for the table than these; yet the ancient 
Romans so much despised them, that they were eaten 
by none but the lowest classes of the people. In the 
kingdom of Congo, on the contrary, they were for- 
merly so much esteemed that they were allowed only 
io be eaten at court, and any person was liable to the' 
punishment of death who caught a tench and did not 
carry it to the royal cook. The tench caught in clear 
waters are much superior to tho$e which inhabit muddy 
places. They thrive best in stUl waters, where there 
are weeds at the bottom ; they are in season from the 
beginning of October until the end of May. 

248. The GUDGEON (Cyprinus goTbio) is also of the 
carp tribe; it has a thick and round body, twofieshy beards 
near the mouth, and the dorsal and caudal fins spotted with 
black. 

Its length is usually about six inches, and its weight seldom 
more than three or four ounces. 

This fish is an tnhcdntant of gentle streams, with graveUy 
or sandy bottoms, in most of ike northern parts of Europe, 

The fiesh of gudgeons is white, firm, and of an exoek* 
lent flavour; but weir smali dee prevents their being 
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Biuch in demand. They are found in small shoals near 
the bottom of the water ; and are caught both with 
nets and lines. The bait used is generally a small 
earth-worm^ which they seize with great eagerness. 
They are in the greatest perfection from September till 
the end of the year. 

Gudgeons thrive well in ponds, if these be fed by 
brooks running through them. Under favourable cir- 
cumstances they have sometimes attained an unusually 
large size. They feed on aquatic plants, worms, water- 
insects, and the spavm of fish. 

249. The BLEAK (Cyprinus albumus) is of ike carp 
tribe; it has a somewhat pointed muzzle, and no beard; ike 
scales thin, skining, and slightly attached. 

It seldom exceeds the length of Jive or six inches. 

These fish inhabit fresh-waier rivers, in nearly aU the temm 
peraie parts of Europe, and are extremely common in many 
&f those qf our own country. 

There is in Paris a great consumption of bleaks on 
account of their scales, which are used in the manufac- 
ture of artificial pearls thus : the scales are scraped 
off into clear water, and beaten to an extremely fine 
pulp. After this the water is several times changed 
until they are entirely free from colour. The silvery 
matter that is left precipitates to the bottom, and the 
water is carefully poured off from it. This substance^ 
mixed with a little size, is introduced, in small quantity, 
into thin slass bubbles, by a slender pipe, and moved 
about untu their whole interior surface is covered. The 
remaining part of the bubble is then ^nerally filled 
with wax. 

In some countries bleaks are pickled in the manner 
of anchovies. When of a large size they are well fla- 
voured, but they are too bony to be in much request 
as food even by the poor. They ^re in the greatest per* 
fection in the autumn. 
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ORDER VI.— CHONDROPTERIGIOUS FISH. 

250. 77ie COMMON STURGEON ( Acip«nser stnria. 
Fig. 71) is a large sect-Jish with Jive rows of bony tubercles 
along the body; the mouth beneath the head, and four fleshy 
bHBrds betwixt the mouth and the extremity of the muzzle. 
, This flsh sometimes grows to the length rf sixteen feet and 
upwards. 

It inhabits the European and American seas, and annually 
ascends the rivers in the early part of the year. 

It is to this and to a still larger species of sturgeon 
called the Beluga {Aeipensor huso), which is found' in 
the river Wolga^ that we are indebted fen: much of th^ 
well-known substance called isinglass. The mode of 
making isinglass was long kept a secret by the Russians, 
and has only of late years been made public. This 
article consists of certain membranous parts of fishes. 
The sounds, or air-bladders, are those of which it is 
chieiiy made. They are taken out, while sweet and 
fresh, slit open, washed from their slime, divested of a 
Tery thin membrane which envelopes them, and then 
lefttostifien in the air. After this they are formed 
into rolls, each about the thickness of the finger, and 
put into the shape in which we see them, by small 
wooden pegs, and left to dry. The kind called cake 
isinglass is formed of bits and fragments put into a fiat 
metal pan with very little water, heated just enough to 
make the parts adhere, and subsequently dried in the 
air. 

' Although by far the greatest quantity of isinglass 
is obtained from the beluga, as ^being the largest and 
most abundant fish in the rivers of Muscovy, yet it 
has been ascertained that this substance may be made 
from the air-bladders, and, we doubt not, several other 
parts of many species of fish. The principal consumjK- 
tion of isinglass is by brewers and' others, for the fining 
of fermented liquors : this it appears to do merely by the 
mechanical effect of its organiTation^ which forms a kind 
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of Strainer^ or fine net-work, and carries the gross im* 
purities before it, as it subsides. It is sometimes em- 
ployed in medicine ; and also in cookery, for mddng 
jellies, and other purposes. It is, in fact, a very nutri- 
tious substance, being almost wholly gelatine* 
. Caviar, a food in great request in Russia, is made 
from the roes of the sturgeon by separating all the 
fibres from the eggs, washing them with vinegar, and 
afterwards drying them ; after some other processes they 
are either formed into cakes, each about an inch in 
thickness apd three or four inches in diameter, or 
packed in small kegs for use. 

The flesh of the sturgeon is firm, white, and of an 
excellent flavour; by some persons it has been compared 
to veal. It is consid^!ed best when roasted, though it 
is commonly sold in a pickled state, and thus is chiefly 
imported from the rivers of the Baltic and NoVth 
America. All sturgeons that are caught near London 
are taken to the Lord Mayor, and are by him presented 
to the. King. In Italy the back> banes of these fish are 
cut into pieees, salted and smoked for food. The Rus- 
sians frequently convert the skins of sturgeons into' a 
kind of leather^ which they use for the covering of car- 
xiages* 

251. The SHARKS and DOG-FISH (Squalus, Fig. 64) 
constitute a tribe of sea^flsh noted for their voracity, and 
peculiarly characterized by having, instead of giUs^ from four 
to seven breathing apertures, of a curved form, on each side 
of the neck* 

They are found in aU seas, and some of them are ofenor» 
mous magnitude, measuring from twenty to thirty fejst and 
upwards in length* 

' The skins of nearly all these animals, which are 
rough, with hard and minute prickles, are in frequent 
use for polishing wood, ivory^ and even iron. Those 
of the larger species are cut into thongs and traces for 
carriages ; and, in Norway, a sort of leather is prepared 
fkom them^ which \fk employed for shoes and nmny othi^r 
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purposes. The sldii of the Spotted Dog-fish (Squatus 
canicula) is converted into tlie well-known substance 
Called shagreen, or chagreen. For this purpose it is ex« 
tended on a board and covered with mustard seed ; and^ 
after having been exposed for several days to the effects 
of the weather, it is tanned. The best shagreen is im- 
ported from Constantinople. This is of a brownish 
colour, and very hard ; but when immersed in watei^ 
it becomes soft and pliable, and may be dyed of any 
colour. Shagreen is often counterfeited by preparing 
morocco leather in the same manner as the skins of the 
dog-fish. Such fraud, may, however, easily be detected 
by the surface of the spurious manufacture peeling or 
scaling ofi^ whilst that of the genuine article remains 
perfectly sound. Shagreen is employed principally to 
cover cases for mathematical instruments, and was for- 
merly used for watch-cases and the covers of books. 
Sharks' Jins are an article of trade from the Arabian 
and Persian Gutfs to India, and thence to China. 

The Jlesh of all the species of sharks is hard, and in 
general unpleasant both to the smell and the taste ; yet 
it is sometimes eaten by seamen, after having been mace- 
rated for a while in water to soften it. The eggs c£ 
sharks are also eaten. The livers of all the species yield 
a considerable quantity of oil, which is useful for burn- 
ing and for other purposes. 

S52. The SKATE (Raia batis. Fig. 72) is a species of ray 
rfa large size, with ajlat and somewhat diamondMuiped 
body, and the mouth on the under side : the teeth sharp, and a 
single row of spines in the tail- 

It is found tn tdmost every pari of the European ocean* 

No iish of its tribe is so excellent for the table as the 
skate, particularly when it is young and has not fed in 
a muddy part of the sea. The flesh is white and of a 
good flavour, but is usually crimped before it is cooked. 
The best season for skate is from January to March ; and 
from July to September. So great is the size which these 
fish sometimes attain, that WQlougbby mentions one that 
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would liave served 120 men for dinner. In several parte 
of the Continent skate are salted and dried for sale. 
The fishermen also sometimes dry the stomach as an 
article of food ; and extract from the Uver a white and 
valuable kind of oil. 

853. The THORNBACK (Raia davata) is a species of 
ray, which differs Jrom the skate chiefly in having blunt teeth, 
and a row of curved spines along' the middle of the body and 
on the tail. 

This is a very common fish near all the coasts of Britain. 

The flesh of the thomback is much inferior to that of 
the skate, yet it is sometimes eaten. That of the young 
ones^ whidi have the denomination of maids, is, however^ 
peculiarly excellent. The Norwegian fishermen catch 
thombacks chiefly on account of their Uvers ; from these 
ti^ey extract a considerable quantity of oil^ which they 
sell with great advantage to strangers who frequent 
their harbours. 

854. The TRUE LAMPREY (Petromyzon marinus^ 
Fig. 73) is an eel-shaped fish, having seven breathing^holes on 
each side of the neck, and a somewhat oblong mouth with many 
rows of yellovnsh pointed teeth disposed in a circular form * 

These fish are of a dusky colour, irregularly marked with 
dirty yeUow; they sometimes weigh four or five pounds each. 

They are seafish, but, at certain seasons, they ascend the 
rivers to deposit their eggs. 

Lampreys are celebrated as an excellent dish for the 
table ; they have, at all times> been held in great esteem 
by epicures^ particularly when potted or stewed. The 
death of one of our monarchs> Henry tlve First, has been 
attributed to a too plentiful repast of these fisJi. Lam- 
preys are in best season during the months of March, 
April, and May ; at which time they are caught in the 
rivers. The Severn is peculiarly celebrated for them ; 
the dty of Gloucester^ which is situated on that river, 
is required^ by ancient custom^ to present annually to the 
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King, at Christmas, a lamprey pie^ with a raised crust. 
And as, at that early season, lampreys are very scarce> 
it is not without difficulty that the corporation is ahle to 
supply the proper quantity. 

These fish are caught in various ways, but particu- 
larly in osier pots or l^kets formed to entrap them, and 
also in nets. In some parts of the country they are 
boiled, and afterwards packed in barrels with vinegar 
and spices. 

255. The LESSER LAMPREY (Petromyzon fluvia- 
tilis) is ajreihrwaterjuh, distinguished Jrom the true lamprey 
hy its much smaller size, the second dorsal fin being angular 
and connected with the caudal fin, and having a single row of 
teeth placed circularly in the mouth. 

This fi^h seldom exceeds the length of eight or ten inches^ 
It is found in the rivers of most parts of Europe, America y 
and Asia.; a^d particularly in those of Brandenburgh, Pome* 
rania, Silesia, and Prussia. 

In the spring of the year these fish are frequently 
seen sticking, by their mouths, to stones in fallow 
water, from which they may easily be taken with the 
hand. They are considered a very delicious fish for the 
table, in whatever way they are cooked. The best 
season for them is betwixt the months of December 
and Apnl. 

. Great numbers of Lesser Lampreys are caught in the 
Severn, the Dee, and the Thames ; but particularly in 
the latter> near Mortlake, in Surrey. Anterior to the 
late war more than ^00,000 of them were annually 
sold to the Dytch s^ bait for cod, tui^bot, and Qther lar^ 
fish. 
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956. The SPANISH or BLISTERING FLY (Can- 
tharis vesicatoria)* u a coleopietvus insect (12)> scarcely am 
inch in length, of a shining blue^green colour with black 
antennce* 

It is found in most parts of Europe and several of Asia ; 
H fkeds on the leaves of the tish, poplar, elder, Itlac, and 
other trees. 

Spanish JUes, known in the medical world under the 
name of Canlharides, are of incalculable importance to 
mankind^ as the basis of blistering plasters^ and also as 
an internal remedy against many diseases. We import 
them in a dried state from Sicily^ but chiefly from 
Astradtian^ where^ as well as in the south of Europe^ 
they abound. As they are generally in a torpid state 
during the day^ they are easily collected^ by shakine 
them from the trees upon a cloth spread on the ground 
to receive them. When a sufficient number has been 
collected they are tied in bags, and killed by being 
held over the fumes of hot vinegar.. After this they 
are dried in the sun, and packed in boxes for sale. 
Their odour, when alive, is peculiarly nauseous, and so 
powerful, that great injury has sometimes been ezpe« 
rienced by persons employed in picking them, and by 
those who have even fallen asleep under the trees where 
they abound. 

Previously to being used they are powdered ; if, m 
this state, they be applied to the skin, they first cause 

* Nothing more strikingly evinces the capriciousness of our scien* 
t^c naturalists than the different names which have been given to 
this insect For a kng peiiod it was called eoftthartM ,-^ indeed, it 
was so called in the tjme of Pliny. The plural, caniharides^ has, in 
fact^ become an English word. But in the Phar, Loud, of 18Ci9. H 
was caXied Lytta vesicatoria, after, we believe, Gmelik; in the 
Phar, Land, of 1824, recourse is had to its old name, cantharts^ 
with the specific addition of vetkatofia, on the quoted authoritje of 
Latrbil|.e. LiHir^vs calls it nuloe vesicatoriusi 
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inflammatiQii^ and afterwards raise a blister. A good 
blistering plaster may be thus formed : yellow wax 
S^OE.; yellow resin^ and Burgundy pitchy of each 2 oz. ; 
horse turpentine, 5 oz. ; Spanish flies in powder, 4 oz. : 
melt first the yellow resin, next the wax, then add the 
other ingredients, and, when all is melted and removed 
from the fire, mix in the Spanish flies. 

257. The PALM-'TREE GRUB, or GRUGRU, is th^ 
larva or caterpillar of a coleopterous insect (12), the palm-tree 
weevil (Curculio palmarum), which is about, two inches in 
length, of a black colour, and has the elytra or wing cases 
shorter than the body, and streaked or marked with several 
longitudinal lines* 

This iTisect is found in Cayenne, Surinam, and other parts 
of South America. 

It deposits its eggs on the summit of the palm-tree ; 
the grubs that issue firom these eggs subsist on the soft 
interior parts of the tree. They become abont the size 
of the thumb, and are much sought after in many places 
for the table. They are generally eaten roasted, and 
are considered a peculiar deucacy. We are informed, by 
.£lian, of an Indian king, who for a dessert, instead of 
fruit, set before his Grecian guests a dish of roasted 
worms taken from a plant ; these were probably the 
present insects, or a kind nearly allied to them. 

258. The LOCUST (Gryllus migratorius) is an insect, not 
much unlike our large grasshoppers, thai is too comn^on in 
most eastern countries* 

It is ahout two inches and a half in length, has a brownish 
body varied with darker spots, blue legs and jaws, the hind 
thighs yellowish, and the wings of a yeUowish brown colour 
spotted with black* 

We are informed in the New Testament, that the 
food of John the Baptist in the wilderness was '^ locusts 
and wild honey." Some of the commentators have 
imagined the locusts here mentioned to have been a 
vegetable production — a species of pulse; but this 
opinion will scarcely be admitted when it is known that 
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tiie insects of Mi name, eten at tke present dxf, netvt 
as food to many of the -eastern tribes. The £thiopifiiis 
and Parthians are recorded^ from the eariiest periods of 
antiquity, to have occasionally subsisted on this species 
of food. And the traveller Hasselqmst, in reply to 
some inquiries which he made on this subject, was in- 
formed, that, at Mecca, when there was a scarcity of 
grain, the inhabitants, as a substitute for flour, would 
grind locusts in their hand-mills, or pound them in stone 
mortars: that they mixed the substance thus formed 
with water, and made cakes of it ; and that they baked 
these cakesy like their other bread. He adds, that it 
was not unusual for them to eat locusts when there was 
no famine ; but that, in this case, they boiled them first 
in water, and afterwards stewed them with butter intd 
a kind of fricassee. The Hottentots delieht in locusts 
as food, and even make their eggs into a Kind of soup. 
Some of the African tribes pound and boil these insects 
with milk ; others eat them, after being merely broiled 
for a little while on the coals. Mr. Jackson says that* 
when he was in fiarbary, in 1799 » dishes of locusts 
were frequently served at the principal tables, and were 
esteemed a great delicacy. These insects are preferred 
by the Moors to pigeons ; and it is stated that a person 
may, eat 200 or 300 of them without experiencing any 
ill efiects. 

259. LAC is a resinous substance, ike production of an 
hemipterous insect (Coccus lacca), which isjbund on three or 
four different kinds of trees in the Easf Incites, 

The head and trunk of the lac insect seem to form one «nt- 

form, oval, and compressed red body, about the size of ajlea. 

The antenna are thread-shaped, and half the length of the 

body. The tail is a little white point, whence proceed two 

horizontal hairs as long as the body^ 

These insects pierce the small branches of the trees 
on which they feed; and the juice that exudes from 
the wounds is formed by them into a kind of cell, or 
nidus for their eggs. Lac is imported, into this country. 
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adbfiring to the branches^ in small transparent grains^ 
or in semi-transpaiient flat cakes. Of these the iirst is 
called stick lac, the secnnd seed lad and the third shell 
lac. 

On breaking a piece of stick lac it appears to he com- 
posed of regular honeycomb-like shells, with small red 
bodies lodged in them ; these are the young insects, and 
to them the lac owes its tincture ; for, when freed from 
them, its colour is very faint. Seed lac is the same sub* 
stance grossly pounded and deprived of its colouring 
matter, which is used in dyeing, and for other purposes ; 
shell lac consists of the cells liquefied^ strained, and 
formed into thin cakes. 

This substance is principally found upon trees in the 
uncultivated mountains on both sides of the river Ganges; 
it occurs in such abundance, that, were the consumption 
tea times greater than it is, the markets might readily 
be supplied. The only trouble which attends . the 
procuring of it is to break down the branches of the 
trees and carry them to market 

The uses of lac, in its different states, are various. It 
is eipployed in the East Indies for making rings, beads^ 
chains, necklaces, and other ornaments for female at- 
tire. Mixed with sand, it is formed into grind-stones ; 
added to lamp-blaek or ivory- black, being first dissolved 
in water with the addition of a little borax, it composes 
an ink, which, when dry, is not easily acted upon by 
moisture. Two articles called Lac dye and Lac lake 
are now regularly imported from the East Indies and 
employed in place of cochineal for dyeing scarlet ; they 
are obtained from lac by a process not generally known. 
Shell lac is chiefly used in the composition of varnish^ 
japan, and sealing-wax. 

360. COCHINEAL is a dyeing drvg, chiefly imported 
fiom Mexico and New Spain, and is the female of a small 
hemipteroys insect (Coccus cacti) found on the prickly pear 
(Cactus opuntia) and some other wanis of the same tribe. 

The male is winged, the femm not. The latter is of dm 
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asalfirmt convex on the back, and covered with a whUe downy 
substance resembling the finest cotton. The antennm are hatf 
as long as the body, and the legs are short and black. 

Cochineal is one of the most valuable substances used^ 
in dyeing. As imported into this country^ it is in the 
form of a reddish shrivelled grain^ covered with white 
bloom or powder. 

The cochineal insects adhere in great numbers and 
in an apparently torpid state, to the kaves of the prick^ 
pear. At a certain period of the year they are carefully 
picked or brushed off; so tedioas is the operation, that 
the persons employed in it are sometimes obliged to sit 
for hours together beside a single plant. They are 
usoally killed by being thrown into boiling water, by 
being placed in ovens, or being exposed in heaps to the 
sun. 

The quantity of cochineal annually exported from 
South America is said to be worth more than 500,000/. 
sterling, a vast sum to arise from so minute an insect ; 
the quantity of cochineal imported into England in die 
year 1827 was 319,477 lbs. 

Cochineal is chiefly in demand for dyeing scarlet ; but 
although a peculiarly brilliant dye is now obtained from 
it this substance gave only a dull crimsom colour until 
a chemist of the name of Kuster, who, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, lived at Bow, near London, 
discovered the art of preparing it with a solution of tin. 
Cochineal, if kept in a dry place, may be preserved 
without injury for a great length of time. An instance 
has been mentioned of some of this dye, 130 years old, 
bavins been found to produce the same e£fect as though 
it haa been perfectly fresh. c 

• The attention of the East India Company has, for 
many years, been directed to the production of cochineal 
iu the East, but that which has been brought from India 
is* very small, and greatly inferior to what is imported 
from New Spain. 

An imitation of cochineal is made by a preparatum. 
of bullock's blood, and some other ingredients. 
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861. 1^ SILK'-WOBM is a smooth and somewhat lead* 
(*oloured caterpillar, produced from the eggs of a moth (Pha- 
Isena mori) whuA is found in great abundance in China, on 
the leaves of the muHberrff, its only natural and proper fiod, 
and also in the East Indies, the Levant, several parts of Italy, 
and the South of Spain, 

So great is the importance of silk, in a commercial 
tiew> that> in most of the £astem countries of the 
world, a close attention is paid to the growth and cul- 
tivation of the insects hy which it is produced. Each 
moth lays ahout two hundred small straw-coloured eggs. 
As soon as the worms are hatched they are fed with tne 
tenderest leaves of the mulberry- tree^ or with these leaves 
(flopped very fine ; when they have attained sufficient 
strength^ they are removed into wicker baskets^ or placed 
upon shelves made of wicker work. Here they feed for 
about thirty days^ until they are full grown, when they 
are furnished with little bushes of heath or broom. On 
these they spin the nests in which they are about to 
change into chrysalids. These nests have the general 
name of cocoons^ and con&ist of somewhat oval-shaped 
balls of silk, of a light yellow colour : the exterior of the 
oocoon is composed of rough and entangled fibres 
csHedJloss, Within this is the thread, which is more 
distinct and even; and appears arranged in a very 
irregular manner, winding olf first from one side of the 
cocoon, and then from the other. Previously to the silk 
being wound from the cocoons they are usually baked 
for about an hour to kill the chrysalids they contain. 
When the silk is to be wound off, the cocoons are put 
into small coppers or basins of water, each placed over a 
small fire. The ends of the thread are found by brushing 
the cocoons gently with a whisk made for^e purpose ; 
so fine are these threads that eight or ten of them are 
generally rolled into one. In winding them, they are 
each passed through a hole in a horizontal iron, bar 
placed at the edge of the basin, which prevents them 
%nn being entangled. 

The art of manufacturing silk was known to the 



andents ; but in Europe this commodity, long after its 
invention^ was of very great value. We are informed 
that, in the third century, the wife of the Roman Em^ 
peror Aurelian entreated him to give her a robe of 
purple silk, and that he refused this under an allegation 
that he could not buy sudi a robe for its weight in 
gold. 

It is not certain at what precise period the silk roanu* 
facture was first introduced into England. But, in the 
year 1242, we are told that part of the streets of Loi>- 
don were covered or shaded with alk, for the reception 
of Richard, the brother of Henry the Third, on his 
return from the Holy Land. In 14i6^ the sUk manu- 
factures of England are said to have been confined to 
ribbons, laces, and other trifling articles. Qu^n 
Elizabeth, in the third year of her reign, was furnished 
by her silk-woman with a pair of black knit silk stock- 
ings, which she is stated to have admired as ^^ marvellous 
delicate wear ;" «nd after the using of which she no 
longer had cloth ones, as before. James the Firsts 
whilst king of Scotland, requested of the Earl of Mar 
the loan of a pair of silk stockings to appear in before 
the EngHsh ambassador, enforcing his request with this 
cogent appeal, " For ye would not, sure, that your King 
should appear as a scrub before strangers." 

China may be said to be the country of silk ; indeed 
it furnishes large quantities of raw talk to aU the neigh;* 
bouring nations, and to Eurc^ ; and also for clothing 
the greatest part of its own inhabitants. There are in 
China very few, except the lowest orders, who are not 
clad in silk garments. The best Chinese silk is that 
which is imported fram Nankin. 

The principal silk manufacture in England is carried 
on in Spitalfields, London. 

Although the whole of the silk which is produced in 
Europe, and the greatest proportion of that manufao- 
factured in China, is obtained from the common silk- 
worm, yet considerable quantities are procured, in 
India, from the caterpjUaxa of other motlui. Of these 
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libe most importaiit are the Tussbh and AARiKBT'gtIk 
worms {Phalena paphia and cinthia), both of whic& 
atie natives of Bengal and the adjacent provinces. The 
ailk from these kmd of worms has long been used br 
the natives. The former^ whkh is commonly called 
tussefa silk^ is woven into a coarse and dark coloured Idnd 
cf cloth> called tusseh dooties, much worn by the Brahmins 
and other sects of Hindoos. Of the arrindy silk is manu- 
iaetuied a coarse kind of white cloth, of seemin^y loose 
texture, but d almost incredible durability. The im- 
portanoe of the silk trade in this country may be judged 
of by the fact that in the year 1828, 4,54/7,500 lbs. ci 
the raw mateiial were imported. 

262. The HIVE^BEE (Apis mellifica) is a weU-known 
kymenopterous insect (IS), of a uniform brown colour, and 
with a somewhat hairy body. 

Bees live in extremely numerous societies, either in decayed 
trees, or in habitations prepared Jor them by mankind, called 
hives. Each hive contains—-!, a single female which has the 
name of queen-bee — 2, about 1600 nwles, called drones — 
and, 8, about SO^OOO individuals, females, non^breeders, and 
armed with a sting, called wwking-bees. It is upon these 
thai the whole trouble devolves of constructing combs, or cells, 
for the honey and for the eggs deposited by the female; col^ 
lecting and forming the honey, and feeding the grubs which 
proceed from the eggs, and which afterwards change into bees. 

Bees' wax is the substance of the combs after the 
honey has been extracted from them. The best kind is 
bard, compact, of a dear yellow colour, and an agreeaUe 
odour, nearly similar to that of honey. It is melted, 
and cast in moulds of different sizes and shapes. While 
foax is prepared from common bees' wax by melting it 
into water, and exposing it, for a considerable time, to 
the action of the sun, air, and water. When sufficiently 
bleached, it is cast into tldn cakes. The purposes for which 
it is applicable are very numerous. Great quantities of 
.white wax are annuidly consumed in the manufacture 
of candles; some in mining cerates, and ointments ; but 
yellow wax is chiefly employed in these. 
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Honey is a sweet and fluid 8ul»tanoe> wiucb is col- 
lected hj the bees from flowers^ and deposited in tbe 
combs for support of the bees and their offspring* The 
honey made by young bees is purer^ and of a paler colour, 
than any other ; it is called virgin honey » Before the di9- 
oovery of sugar^ honey was of much greater importance 
than it is at present ; yet both as an article of food, and 
as the basis of a fermented liquor called mead, it is still 
of some importance ; although its medicinal and other 
qualities have been, we believe, over-rated; but in 
many parts of the Continent, where sugar is much 
dearer than with us, few articles of rural economy, not 
of primary importance, would be dispensed with more 
nductantly than honey. In the Ukraine some of the 
peasants have each 400 or 500 bee-hives, and make 
more profit of their bees than of com. And in Spain 
the number of hives is almost incredible : a single parish 
priest is stated to have possessed 5000. 

Bee-hives that are made of straw, bent, or sedge, are 
usually preferred to any others; chiefly because they 
keep out the cold better than wood. The profit arising 
from bees, when properly attended to, is sometimes con* 
siderable ; to obtain the greatest possible advantage from 
them, they should be supplied with every convenience 
for the support of themselves and their offspring. They 
should be kept in a good situation ; that is, in a country 
abounding with flowers ; at a distance from brew-houses, 
smelting works, &c. and in well-constructed hives. In 
France floating bee-hives are very common. One bai^ 
contains from sixty to a hundred hives well defended 
from the inclemency of the weather. With these the 
owners float gently down the stream, whilst the insects 
gather honey from the flowers along the banks. 

Many of the bee-masters in France have an ingenious 
mode of transporting the loaded bee-hives from one 
part of the country to another* They are fastened 
together by laths placed on pack-doth, which is drawn 
up on each side, and then tied by a piece of pack-thread 
several times round the top. In this state they are laid 
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in a cart, and can be carri^ in safety to very oonsider- 
aUe distances. 

When the young bees begin to appear, the hives 
become so mudi crowded that they smarm or separate* 
This usually takes place in the month of Maj, if the 
season be warm, but more often in June. 

In England it is customary, in taking the honey, to 
destroy the bees, by suffocating them with the fumes of 
brimstone; but Uiere are modes, which not only 
humanity but even policy would recommend, of obtain- 
ing the honey without injuring the insects. 



^^ The COMMON or BLACK-CLAWED CRAB 
(Cancer pagurus, Fig. 76) is a crustaceous aninml, with a 
smooth shelly of a somewhat oval shape, having a margin with 
ninejolds on each side, and the great claws black at the tip, 

Inese crabs inhabit the rocky parts of the sea both of 
Europe and India. 

They are frequently caught at low water of the spring 
tides, under stones and in crevices of the rocks. But 
the usual mode is by large wicker baskets made some-* 
what in the shape of wire mouse-traps, and baited with 
garbage or fi^. When caught, the large daws are tied 
together, or (with great cruelty) pegged in the joints, 
to prevent the animals from destroying each other. 
They are then put into store badcets, which are placed 
in the sea, until the crabs are wanted for sale. In these 
they are kept sometimes for many weeks, without any 
other food than what they can collect from the sea- 
water. 

The principal season for crabs is the spring of the 
year; those of a middle size which are the heaviest are 
best. When in perfection the joints of the legs are 
sdff, and the body has an agreeable smell. If the eyes 
look dead and flaccid, the crabs are not fresh. 

Urabi daws, which consisted of the black tips of the 
daws pounded, well washed in boiliDg water, and re* 
dtieed to a fine powder, were formerly empbyed as a 
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medidne, but are now expunged from the Materia 
Medica. 

264. The LAND CRAB (Cancer ruricola) is a crutia- 
ceous animaU common in some parts ofAmericaf the Bahamas, 
and other islands in the West Indies ; it has a rounded shdl 
without margin, the Jirst joints of the legs spinous ^ the second 
and third furnished with tufts of hair. 

The shells of the largest land crabs are about six inches in 
diameter, and of various colours. 

These crabs inhabit the clefts of rocks> the hollows 
of trees^ or holes which they form in the ground. In 
the early part of the jear they descend in myriads to 
the sea-coast^ to deposit their eggs in the sand. They 
chiefly travel by night, but in rainy weather they also 
proceed during the day. The inhabitants of the 
countries where they abound are always eagerly on the 
watch for their migrations towards the sea^ and destroy 
immense numbers of them^ disregarding, at this time, 
the bodies^ and only taking out the spawn. It is on 
their return that the animals themselves are valuable as 
food. 

265. The LOBSTER (Cancer gammarus. Fig. 74) is a 
iifell^knoum crustaceous animal, distinguished by its Umg and 
jointed tail, its shell being smooth, and having betwixt the eyes 
a kind of beak toothed on each side, and with a double tooth at 
its bcue. 

These animals are of a bluish black colour when alive, but, 
in boiling, this changes to a red. They sometimes grow to an 
immense size. 

Lobsters are found among the marine rocks in nearly all 
parts of Europe. 

They are caught much in the same manner as crabs 
(263). The London markets are supplied with great 
numbers of lobsters from the Orkney Islands and the 
eastern parts of Scotland, and even from the coast of 
Norway. It is said that, in London, lobsters are some- 
times boiled every day for a week or longer, to keep 
them sweet externally ; but, notwithstanding this pre- 
caution^ tbek nmer parts become putrid. An im- 
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moderate use both of lobsters and crabs is sometimes 
atteaded with eruptions in the face> or a species of 
nettle rash over the whole body ; when eaten in a state 
approaching to putrescence, they are soqietimes pro- 
ductive of still more disagreeable effects. 

Good lobsters are heavy in proportion to their fize, 
and have a hard and firm crust. During winter the 
male lobsters are generally preferred; they are dis- 
tinguished by the narrowness of their tail, and by the 
first two fins beneath being large and hard. The 
fenuilesy on the contrary, are broader in the tail, and 
have these fins small and soft. The spawn is found 
under the tail of the females for some time after it has 
been protruded from the body ; in this state the females 
are generally preferred to the males. When fresh, the 
tails of the lobsters are stiff, and pull open with a 
spring, but when they are stale the joints of the tail 
become flaccid. 

266. The SEA CRAW-FISH, or SFINY LOBSTER 
(Cancer homarus), is a crustaceous animal, distinguishable 
from the common lobster by its shell being covered with spines, 
and by each of the legs ending in a hairy claw. 

This species is of a large size, and is found in most of the 
European seas. 

Sea craw-fish are very common in the London 
markets, where they are sold at a price inferior to that 
of the common lobsters. Their flesh is hard, and has a 
peculiar sweetness, which some persons dislike; they 
are nevertheless, a wholesome food. At Marseilles, 
and on the coast of the Mediterranean, they are in con- 
siderable request on account of their eggs, which are 
esteemed a great delicacy. These b^n to appear 
towards the end of May, and are cast about two months 
afterwards. 

267. The COMMON or FRESH-WATER CRAW- 
FISH (Cancer astacus) is a small crustaceous animal, in 
shape somewhat resembling a lobster, and distinguished by 
having its large claws beset wiih numerous tubercks, the b€ak 
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beiweettits eyes being toothed on each tide, and having a single 
tooth at the base. 

It inhabits holes in the clayey or stoney banks of many of 
the rivers of England, and is seldom known to exceed the 
length of three or four inches. 

Craw-fish are frequently used in oookery ; their flesh 
is considered nutritive, but somewhat indigestible. 

Crabs* eyes, formerly employed in medicine^ are con- 
cretions formed within the thorax of the craw-fish ; but, 
being expunged from the Materia Medica^ they require 
no further notice here. 

In England the usual mode of catching craw-fish is 
by deft sticks, baited with flesh or garbage, and stuck 
in the mud near their haunts at the distance of a few 
feet from each other. After being suflered to remain 
some time, these are gently drawn up, and a basket is 
put under them to receive the animals, which always 
drop off as soon as they are brought to the surface of 
the water. 

S68. The COMMON SHRIMP (Cancer crangon) is a 
very small crustaceous animal, somewhat shaped like a lobster; 
having four antenna, the two interior ones short and double, 
with two thin projecting lamina beneath them, and on each of 
the large claws a single moveable fang. 

Shrimps are common in shallow parts of the sea where the 
bottom is sandy. 

269. The PRAWN (Cancer squilla, Fig. 75) is a small 
crustaceous animal, which differs from the shrimp in having 
a projecting and sharply serrated horn in jront of its head, 
fbur antenna, of which the two interior ones are long, each in 
three divisions, and on each of the large claws two fangs. 

It is found in many parts of the European ocean. 

Both these species are in great demand for the table, 
the former chiefly as sauce, and the latter to be eaten 
as a relish at breakfast or with the last courses at dinner. 
They are an agreeable repast, and more easily digestible 
than either crabs or lobsters. 

The mode in which they are caught is generally by 
a kind of net called a putting net, which is fixed to the 

VOL. III. M 
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end of a long pole^ and pushed along upon tlie sand in 
iliailow water. Prawns in some puuses are caught in 
wicker baskets^ sunilar in shape to those which are used 
for the catching of crabs (263). 
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270. The MEDICINAL LEECH (Rirudo medicinalis) 
is a worm'thaped animal of an olive~black colour, with six 
yellowish lines on the upper part of the body, and spotted with 
yellow beneath. 

When fuUy extended^ the leech is generally two or three 
inches in length. It is Jbund in stagnant and muddy waters. 

The use of leeches in medicine is to diminish the 
accumulation of blood in any particular part of the body. 
This they do by fixing themselves to the spot^ forming 
a hole with three sharp teeth which are situated trian* 
gularly in their iQOiith^ and sucking the bkxid through 
the wound. When they have drawn cnffioient^ they are 
easily loosened by putting upon • tkem a small quantity 
of salt^ pepper, or vinepar. 

Leeches are caught m various ways, but one of the 
best is to throw bundles of weeds into the water which 
they inhabit. The^, if takem out a few houxs afteiv 
wards> will generally be found to contain « ooMiderahle 
number. They are collected from seveial of the rivers 
in the south of England^ and aie kept for sale some- 
times, many thousands together, in casks or tubs of 
spring water. This is frequently changed^ and all the 
slime and filth which exude from their bodies is care- 
fully washed away. 

It is said that i£ leeches be kept in glass vessels they 
will indicate a change of weather, by beooming at sudi 
times peculiarly restless and active. 



«n. me OFFICINAL CUTTLE-FISH (^ia amc^ 

nsMs), is a marine animal, with a somewhat avid body "nearly 
'ignrronnded by a margin^ eight short and pointed arms, and 
two tentacuia four times cu long as the arms, all furni^d 
'itnth-mmneroms small oap^sksmed ^suckers. 

JThese animals are frmuL in considerable numbers in the 
Kuropean seas* 

By the ancients cuttle-fish were in great esteem as 
a delicacy for the table ; and^ even at the present day, 
they are frequently eaten by the Italians^ and by the 
inhabitants of other countries on the diores of the 
Mediterranean. 

There is, in the middle of their body, an oval bone, 
thick in the middle, and thin and sharp at the edges, 
light, spongy, and of a whitish colour. These bones 
were formerly employed in medicine, and are still kept 
in the drug^ts' shops. When dried and pulverizai, 
they are used by silversmiths as moulds, in which they 
cast spoons, rings, and other small work. When burnt or 
calcined they become lime ; and are useful for the cleaning 
tmd polishing of silver and other hard substances, and 
sometimes for correcting the acidity of wines. 

The body of the cuttle-fish is furnished with a vessel 
that contains a considerable quantity of dark-coloured 
or inky fluid, which the animal emits into the water, to 
conceal its retreat when tdarmed by the approach of its 
enemies. This colour, or an imitation of it, is occa- 
sionally used by water-colour painters under the name 
of sepia* 

272. The PEARL-BEARING MUSCLE* {y[ja mar- 

faritifera) is a testaceous animal^ honing an oblong double or 
ivalve shell of a somewhat oval shape, but narrower towards 
the middle than at the ends, and covered extemaUy with a 
dark'coloured rough epidermis -or skin, except on the protu- 
berant parts near the hinge: one of the sheUs at the hinge has 

* Galled occanonaUy pearl-bearing mya ; the variety of names, 
lioth trivial and cdcntific, found in natorel history, ii greatly to be 
lamented, and oiiMartticte, in no ordinaiy degree, the affusian of 
knowledge. 
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41 single tooth or prominent part, which Jits intd a forked one 
in the other, r 

The general depth of the shells is two inches, and breadih 
about Jive inches, 

PeearUhearing muscles are Jhund in fresh^water rivers im 
many parts of Britain, and tn those (f most other countries 
within the Arctic circle. The river Tay in Scotland, and the 
Conway in Wales, are particularly noted for them {see 274)* 

In the river Tay some of these shells are found to 
contain good pearls ; hut fine ones are very scarce^ and 
the greater part are of little or no value. They are of 
various shapes^ rounds oval^ or elongated^ and cylindrical^ 
hemispherical, and resemhling huttons. Several of the 
ohlong ones have a contraction towards the middle, 
\^hich gives them the appearance of two pearls joined 
together. 

it has been for a long time a received opinion that the 
pearl is a morbid concretion, formed in consequence of 
some external injury which the shell receives, particu- 
larly from the operations of certain minute worms which 
occasionally bore even quite through to the animaL 
Hence it is said that it is easy to ascertain, by the in- 
spection of the outside only, whether a shell is likely to 
contain pearls. If it be quite smooth, without cavity, 
perforation, or callosity, it may with certainty be pro- 
nounced to contain none. If, on the contrary, the dieU 
be pierced or indented by worms, there will always bp 
found either pearls or the embryos of pearls. It is said, 
too, that it is possible, by artificial perforations of the 
shdls, to cause the formation of these substances. The 
process which has been chiefly recommended is to drill a 
small hole through the shell, and to fill this hole with a 
piece pf brass wire, rivetting it on the outside like the 
head of a nail; the part of the wire which pierces the 
interior shining coat of the shell will, it is said, become 
covered with a pearl. But Mr. Murray {Mag, Nat. 
Hist,, voL 3. p. 452) thinks it demonstraUe that -the 
pearl is not the product of disease, but an excretion 
formed by the animal to stop up the holes made in its 
"^ell. 
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' As to the value of Britisli pearls, some have been 
found of a size so large as to be sold for 20/. each and 
upwards : 80/. was once offered and refused for one 
•f them. It is reported in Wales, that a pearl, from 
the river Conway, which was presented to the queen of 
Charles the Seccmd, was afterwards placed in the regal 
crown. 

973. The FEARL MUSCLE, or PEARL OYSTER 
(Mytilus margaritifenis) to which we are indebted for nearly 
all the pearls of commerce, has a flattened and somewhat cir^ 
eular Jiell, about eight inches in diameter ; the part near the 
hinge benif or transverse, and imbricated {or covered like slates 
on a house) with several coats which are toothed at the edges, 
■ Some of the shells are extetmally of a green colour, others 
are chesnut, or reddish with white stripes or marks; and 
fUhers whitish with green marks* 

These shells are found both in the American arid Indian 
$eas. 

The principal pearl fisheries are off the coasts of 
Hindostan and Ceylon. The fishing usually commences 
about the month of March ; it occupies many boats and 
a great number of hands. Each boat has generally 
twenty-one men, of whom one is the captain, who acts 
as pilot ; ten row and assist the divers, andjthe remainder 
are divers. The latter go down into the sea alternately 
by five at a time. To accelerate their descent they 
have a perforated stone of eighteen or twenty pounds 
weight, fastened by a cord to their great toe, or to some 
other part of their body. The depth of water through 
which they pass is from four to ten fathoms ; they collect 
the muscles into a bag of net-work which they hang 
about their necks. When desirous of ascending, they 
pull a rope as a signal to their companions in the boat 
to draw them up. They are often known to descend as 
many as forty or fifty times in a day, and at each plunge 
to return with more than a hundred shells. The usual 
time for the divers to remain under water does not mudi 
exceed two minutes, though some are able to continue 
immersed mote Jthaa five- minutes. 
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When tlie muscles are taken out of tlie boats^ they are 
placed in heaps on. the aborey whcce tfaej continue aboitri 
tan days, till the aosmals beoom» quite putrid; Tlief 
are then ofiened and seaxched fos the peorli^ One muscfe 
aometinics oentain» many pearls^ a hundred' aitdopwaids, 
large and small ; and senedmefr a hundred musdes hmv^o 
be^ opened mthout yielding a single pearl large enou^ 
to be of any value. 

The pearl» are sorted according to their size, by 
b^ng passed throueh large brasr sieresb or throng 
saucers with round holes in the bottom. After having 
been sorted, they are drilled ; and then Washed in salt 
water to prevent any stains which might be left by the 
drilling. The arranging of them on strings is considered 
the most difficult ta^ of a pearl merchant, in. conse- 
quence of the correctness of judgment which is requisite 
in classing them according to their value. 

The vsdue of pearls is estimated by tbeir size, round- 
ness, colour, and brightness. A handsome necklace of 
pearls, smaller than krge peas, is worth from 170L to 
300/. whilst one of peans not larger than- pei^per-coms 
may not be worth more than 20L The King of Persia 
has a pear-shaped pearl so large and pure as to have 
been valued at 110,000/. sterlmg. The largest round 
pearl that has been known belonged to the Great Mogul, 
and was about two-thirds of an inch in diameter* Pearls 
from the fishery of Ceylon are. considered more valuable 
in England than those from any other part of the world* 
The SQiidler kinds are called seed or dust pearls, and are 
of comparatively small vidue, beings sold by the ounoe* to 
be converted, into powder* 

Nacre or woiheT'Of-pearlhs the inner part of the shell 
of the peail muscle. This i^ of a brilliant and beauti«» 
&lly white colom and is usually separated from the 
external part by aqua-fbrtis, or the lapidary's null; 
Pearl muscle shdls are, on thia account, an important 
article of traffic to China and many parts of India, as 
well as to the different countries, of Europe. They an 
manufactured into beadsi, snuff-boauMb^ buttau^ spoony 
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foAi, and counters fiur card-pkyer8> and innumerable 
other artideSi 

Pearl niuseLes are not considered good food ; though, 
after having been dried in the sun, they are sometimes 
eaten by &e lower classes of people in the countries near 
which they are found. 

It ought to be here observed that, although the finest 
pearls are obtained- from the pearl oyster, they are like- 
wise obtaineel not only from tile PearUhearing . and 
Common muscles, as mentioned in this work, but also 
occasionally from many other shell-fish, among which 
the common ouster may be named. 

274. J%e COMMON or EJDIJBLE MUSCLE (MjtiluA 

edulis, Fig. 79) is a testaceous animal, with a smooth dovhle 
or bivalve sheU of an oblong oval form, pointed, and slightly 
keeUshaped at the beak, fiatted and somewhat curved on one 
side. 

The colour is generally blackish, and the length about three 
inches* 

This species of muscle is found adhering to sub^marine rocks 
by certain silky threads, which grow from Us own body / it is 
common both in the Indian and European seas. 

In many parts of Europe muscles are nearly as much 
in request for the table as oysters; at Rochelle, and 
some other places, modes are adopted for increasing their 
excellence, by placing them, after they are taken from 
the sea, in pools or ditches where the sea- water is stag- 
nant, and introduced only at particular periods as it is 
wanted. Muscles are caught nearly through the whole 
year, though they are considered best in the autumn. 

To some constitutions they are an unwholesome food, 
producing inflammation, eruptions on the skin, and an 
intolerable itching over the whole body ; the best reme>* 
dies for which are emetics, promoted by draughts of 
warm water; sl^erwards a purgative should be given. 

Pearls are obtained from ^is muscle in considerable 

Smtities in die river Conway, and in the Menai near 
ngor. 
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875. 7%e OYSTER rOstrea edulis. Fig. 77) u a bivdoi 
testaceous animal, too well known to need any dw^riplion* 

It is found affiled to rocks, or in large beds. Both in the 
Muropean and Indian seas* 

The ttae of oysters as food has rendered ihem oele-^- 
brated in all ages. The ancient Roman writers speak 
of them as in great request \fj that luxurious people. 
Pliny relates that in his time they were considered sa 
ei^quisite as, when in perfection, to have been sold for 
enormous prices ; and that Apicius, the notorious epicure, 
invented a peculiar method of preparing and fattening 
them. 

Of all the European oysters, the largest are those 
that are caught off, the coast of Normandy, and with 
which Paris is principally supplied. But the best are 
of a middle or somewhat small size, and are caught in 
the waters of Maiden and Colne in Essex, or near the 
mouth of the Thames. They are dredged up by a net 
having an iron scraper at the mouth, which is dragged 
by a rope from a boat over the beds; and then stored 
in large pits formed for the puipose, and furnished with 
sluices through which, at spring tides, the salt water is* 
suffered to flow. In these pits they acquire their full 
quality, and become fit for the table in six or eight 
weeks. The most delicious oysters are considered to be 
those which are fattened in the salt-water creeks near 
Milton in Kent, and Colchester in Essex. 

Oysters are out of season during the months of May^ 
June, , and July, the period at which they deposit their 
spawn, and which commences in the month of April. 
Each spawn has the appearance of a drop of candle-grease^ 
and adheres to rocks, stones, or other substances on which 
it happens to be depodted. In some oyster-beds, old 
shells, pieces of -wood, .&c. under the denomination of 
cuUch, are purposely thrown in to receive the spawn*. 
From these, in the month of May, the taster-fishers are; 
allowed to separate the spawn for the purpose of trans- 
ferring it to other beds; but they are required, under, 
certain penalties, to throw the cultch in again, that the 
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beds may be preserved for the future ; unless the spawn 
should be so small as not with safety to be separable 
from the cultch* 

' Oysters are considered to be first fit for the table 
when about a year and a half old ; and they are amon^ 
the few animals which in Europe are not merely eaten 
raw^ but even in a living state. Oysters are also eaten 
cooked in various ways, as sauce to different kinds of 
fish^ and pickled. 

The shells, like those of other testaceous animals^ 
consist of calcareous earth in combination with animal 
matter, chiefly albumen ; by calcination they yield a 
pure quick-lime. They are also sometimes employed in 
powder by stationers and attorneys as pounce for 
rubbing upon parchment previously to its being written 
upon. 

976. The GREAT SCALLOP {VecUxixaBJ^muB, Fig. 78) 
is a tesicLceous animal with a double shell, flat on one side, and 
convex on the other, having about Jburteen rounded ribs, which 
are longitudinal/^ grooved, and a projection or ear on each 
side of the hinge. 

The sbeUs, whenjuU grown, arc about Jive inches long, and 
six inches broad* 

By some persons scallops are thought better eating 
than oysters ; the ancients held them in great esteem. 
In several parts of France they have the name of 
" Coquilles de Saint Jacques,'' from the Catholics who 
annually visited the shiine of St. James of Compostella, 
in Spain, placing the shells in their hats as a testimony 
of this pilgrimage. These shells are also worn by pilgrims 
to the Holy Land. 

277. The COCKLE (Cardium edule. Fig. 80) is a small 

and well-known testaceous animal with a double convex shell, 

somewhat deeper on one side than the other ; and marked by 

twenty'-eight depressed ribs, which are streaked or sUghily 

furrowed across^ 

Cockles are perhaps more generally eaten in England 
than in any other country ; they are a wholesome, and, 
to many persons, an agreeable food ; but, if eaten raw, 
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th07 ara supposed to produce poisonouft efiacts* Coclelal 
aie flttieraUy found on the sea coasts^ immeraed at tiia 
depu of two or three inches in the sand. They- fa& 
duff up at low water ; the places where they are con- 
cealed are known hy small^ circular^ and depressed spots 
in the sand. Cockles are chiefly in req.uest during th(^ 
winter months. They are sometimes; piolfiled> and 
sometimes converted into ketchup^ 

878. The GREAT PINNA, or SEA WING (Pinna 
nohilis) is a testaceous animal vntk a double or bivalve shelly 
of nearly a triangular shape, open at the broader end, longitu^ 
ainally striated, the scales channelled and tubular^ and' some* 
what imbricated. 

Its length is sometimes more than fourteen inches, and its 
greatest breadth six or seven inches^ . 

These animals are found in great abundance in the Medim 
terranean ; and in the sea. near somfi parts of the coast of 
America, 

From the earliest times the byssus, or silky thread, hy. 
which these animals a&si theiA sh^ to roeka or stones, 
at the hottom of the sea^ has heen spun and woven inta 
different articles of dress. For this purpose the idiells 
are dragged up by a kind of iim rake, haying a handte 
proportionate to the depth of water in which the shells 
are found. The hyssus heing deansed from its impurities 
is dried in the shade> and straitened with adai^ comh; 
the hard part from which it springs, is cut off^ and the 
remainder is properly carded* By these different pro- 
cesses it is said that a pound of byssus, as taken mm 
1^ sea, is reduced to about three ounces. This substance 
is naturally of a brilliant golden brown ; it is manu- 
factured in Sicily and Calabria (with the aid of a little 
silk to strengthen it) into stockings^ gloves> caps^ waist- 
coats^ and other articles of an extremely fine texture. 
All these^ however^ are to be considered rather as curious 
than useful. The manufacture of them is ev^ry day de- 
clining. 

279. The HOUSE or EDIBLE SNAIL (Helix poma- 
tia), is a shell animal, distinguished by its large sisse, and 
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marfy ghbuiar ihapd; His of a bt o wmuh tMie eoUnv^ with 
Utuaify three reddish horaonial bamds, somewhat striated longi* 
iudifkoUif; and having a large and rounded aperture with a 
thickened and reflected margin. 

It is sometimes more than two inches in diameter; Jound in 
woods and hedges in several parts of Europe j and occurs in 
most of the southern counties of Ei^^land. 

By the RomanB^ towards the dose of the republic^ 
when the luxury of the table was carried to the greatest 
height of absurdity and extravagance^ these snails were 
fiittened as food, in a kind of stews constructed for the 
purpose^ and were sometimes purchased at enormous 
prices. The places for feeding them were usually formed 
under rocks or eminences ; and, if these were not other- 
wise sufficiently moist, water was conveyed into them 
through pipes bored fuU of holes like those of a watering- 
pot. They were fattened with bran and the sodden 
lees of wine. 

In France, Germany, and other countries of the Con-, 
tinent^ they are at this day in great request for the 
table, and are chiefly in season during winter and the 
early months of the year. They are boiled in their 
shells, and then taken out, washed, seasoned, and other- 
wise cooked according to particular palates. 

They are also frequently used by females in France, 
as a cosmetic, to preserve the skin of the face soft and 
delicate. They were formerly considered useful in con- 
sumptions ; but modem medical practice takes no notice 
of them. 

. 280. CORAL (Corallium nobilis)* is a hardi stony, 
hranched, and cylindrical substance, which is formed, at the 
bottom of the sea, by certain minute animais called polypes, 
that issue from the branches, and are white, soft, semi-trans^ 
parent, and each furnished with eight tentacukt or feelers. 

The ghierai appearance bf this coral' is that of a shrub 
dtsHtute of leaves; its height is usually from three to four 
fiet. 

It is found in great abundance in the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, 

* Some naturalists call the genns of corals Isis | others call the 

tdbe COKALLIiriADiE. 
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To the inhabitants of Marseilles^'- Catalonia, and Coro 
sica, the coral fidieiy is a very important pursuit ; the 
principal parts of the Mediterranean from which coral 
is obtained are the coasts of Tunis and Sardinia^ and 
the mouth of the Adriatic Sea* The British govern- 
ment has, within the last few years, concluded a treaty 
with the Barbary powers, for liberty to fish for coral in 
their waters. The coral thus obtained is. conveyed 
chiefly to Malta and Sicily, is there wrought into beads 
and other ornamental forms, and thence is imported 
into this country. Previouslv to this arrangement the 
principal import of coral was'from Leghorn. 

The mode of obtaining coral is by a very simple 
machine, consisting of two strong bars of wood or iron 
tied across each other, with a weight suspended from 
their centre of union. Each of the arms is loosely sur- 
rounded, through its whole length, with twisted hemp ; 
and, at the extremity, there is a small open purse or 
net. This machine is suspended by a rope, and dragged 
along those rocks where the coral is most abundant: 
such as is broken off either becomes entangled in the 
hemp, or falls into the nets. 

Coral is bought by weight : and its value increases in 
a certain ratio according to its size. Beads of a large 
size are worth about forty shillings an ounce, whilst 
small ones do not sell for more than four shillings. 

Large pieces of coral are sometimes cut into balls, and 
exported to China, to be worn in. the caps of certain 
persons, as an insignia of o£Bce. These, if perfectly 
sound and of a good colour, and upwards of an inch in 
diameter, have been known to produce, in that market;, 
as much as 300/. to 400/. sterling each. There are 
extant many beautiful pieces of sculpture in coral, 
as this substance has in all ages been considered an 
admirable material on which to exhibit the artist's taste 
and skill. Probably the finest specimens of sculptured, 
coral that are known are a chess-board and men in the 
Tuilleries. 

The Chinese have, within the last three or four years, 
succeeded in cutting coral beads of a much smaller size 
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than has hitherto heen effected by an European artist. 
These^ which are not larger than small pins' heads^ are 
called seed cored, and are^ now imported from China 
into this country in Very considerable quantity for 
necklaces. Nearly the whole of the coral that is used 
is of a red colour ; tvhiie coral being considered of little 
▼alue either as an article of commerce or decoration* 
There are modes of imitating coral so exactly^ that> 
without a dose inspection^ it is sometimes impossible to 
discover the difference betwixt the real and the counter- 
feit article. 

281. SPONGE rSpongia officinalis) is an animal sub» 
stance of a soft, lignt, porous, and elastic nature, which is 
found adhering to rocks at the bottom of the sea in several parts 
of the Mediterranean, and particularly near the islands of 
the Grecian Archipelago, 

The general uses of sponge^ arising from its ready 
absorption of fluids^ and distension by moisture^ are well 
known, and of great importance. It is collected from 
rocks, in water five or six fathoms deep, chiefly by 
divers, who, after much practice, become extremely ex- 
pert in obtaining it. When first taken from the sea, it 
has a strong and fishy smell, of which it is divested by 
being washed in dear water. No other preparation 
than this is requisite previously to its being packed up 
for exportation and sale. The growth of sponge is sq 
rapid that it is frequently found in perfection on rocks 
from which, only two years befove, it had been entirdy 
deared. It is prindpally imported into this country 
from the Levant. 

Sponge is sometimes used by surgeons for the dilating 
of wounds ; and, as it adheres strongly ^o the mouths 
of wounded vessels, it is occasionally applied as a stj^tic 
to prevent their bleeding. Sponge burnt in a dosed 
earthen or iron vessel, and then reduced to powder, is 
sometimes used as a medidne; it is considered par-> 
ticularly serviceable in bronchocele or Derbyshire neck. 
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Albicore. See Tfiunny. 
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4jnbergris, what it is, whence obtained, and uses, 120^ 
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tendons, 21. 
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AssVskin pocket-books, of what made, 105. 
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Bttcon, how cured, 108. 

Badger, descriptionand habits of, and how caught, S3, 54.. 

■ uses of flesh, skm, hair, and fat, 64. 
Basse, description and use of, 203. 

Bats, description and uses of, 14. 

I vampire bat, use of its hair, 14. 

Bear, common, dncription of, and' how caught, 60, 51. 

■ uses of skin, flesh, fat, oi^ intestine^ and bones, 

60,61. 

Bear, white or polar, description of, and uses of skin, flesh, fiat, and 

tendons, 51. 
Beaver, description of, and uses of skin, hair, castor, flesh, and 

teeth, 68. 
Beef, 93. 

Bees, description, uses, and management o^ 236. 
Bees*-wax, what it is, how prepared, and uses of, 236. 
Bee cuckoo^ 131. 
Birds, orders of, 3* 
Bird of Paradisej.lSO. 
Bison, American, description of, and uses of flesh, tonguei tallaw, 

horns, skin, and hair, 97* 
Bittern, description of, and uses of flesh and daws, 163. 
Blackbhd, 134. 
Black game, 166. 
Bleak, description and uses of, 223. 
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Blistering plastcM, of what made, 229» 290* 

Bloodhound, description and uses of, 2& 

Blood, uses of, 94. 

Boa, great, 183. 

Benito, description and use of, 206. 

Botargue, or botaigo, of what and how made^ 203^ 21& 

Brawn, what it is, and how prepaxed, 108. 

Brill, description and use o!^ 198. 

Bristles of swine, uses of, 109. 

Buck-ddn, what it is, and uses of, 79. 

Buffalo, description of, and uses oif milk, fleshy skin, and hornsy 99 

■ ' Cape, description of, and lisea of flesh and hide^ 99(. . 

Bi^ leather, what it is, 98. 

Bulfinch, 134. 

Bull-dog, description and use of, 30. 

Burhot, description of, how caught, and use of, 195^ 

Bustard, description and uses of, and partkulaia respeoltng» lfi9i 

Butter, how made, uses of, and impositiona ve^Mcting^ 98. 

Buttermilk, uses of, 92. 

G. 

CSacfaalot, blunt-headed, description and uses of, 117* 

Calf-skin, uses of, 93. 

Camblets, what they are, 84. 

Camel, Arabian, description and uses of, 6fi. 

mm .—— uses of milk, flesh, tongue, and heels, 67* 

.— - Bactrian, or two-bunched, description and usea of, 67* 
Canary-bird, description of, whence obtained, &c. 186. 
Cantharides, what they are, how ooltected and prqwred^ and WM oi^ 

229. 
Capelan, description of, how caught, cured, and uaes o^ 192.. 
Carp, description of, how bred and kept, and uaca o^ 220, 221.- 
Cat, wild, description, habits, &c. of, 36. 
-— domestic, uses of, and of skin, flesh, and intestines, 37* 
Cat-gut, what it is, and uses of, 38, 86. 
Cattle, uses of, and of milk, flesh, && 90* 

■ Devonshire, and Holdemess or .Dutch, 94. 
' Lancashire or longhorned, Aldemey, and Highland OEKyloei 

95. 
Cariar, what it is, and how made, 204, 222, 22& 
Chagreen, of what made, uses of, and how imitated, 226. 
Chamois, description of, and how hunted, 80. 
■' uses of flesh, skin, horns, and blood, 81. 

Chair, description, preparation, and uses ^, 211. 
Cheese, Stilton, Cheshire, Wiltshire, Oloueestetahixe, Cheddcr^ Cot* 
tenham, Bath, York, Tiincalnshise,^ Dunlop, .Paitnettn^ 
Gruyere, 91. 
■■I Gouda, Dutch, and green Swiss, 92. 
Chinchilla, description of, and uses of fur, 69. 
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CiTeC, deMriptMm of, how obtained, and niei of, 41. 

Coal-IUi, dooipdon of, how caught, and lueof, 193. 

Coduncaly descriptioa of, how obtained, value, and luea of, 232. 

Cockk8,249. 

Cod, common, description of, fishery, and modes of coxing, 187) 183. 

I use of afa^Usdder or sounds, tongue, liver, toes, &c. 189« 

Conger, deso^tion and uses of, 186. 

Conl, description of, how obtained, value, and uses of, 251, 252. 

_ iriiite, red, and seed, 253. 

CoHMrake, description of, and particulan respecdng, 189. 

Cnb, coounoo, how caught, and uses of, 238. 

..-. land, description and uses of, 239. 

Ciaw-fish, sea, description and use of, 240. 

■ oomman or fresh- water, description of, how caught, and 

use of, 241. 
Cream, uses of, 92. 

Crocodile, description of, and uses of flesh, ^ggs, teeth, &c. 182. 
CudoDO^ bee, description and uses of, 131. 
Curlew, description and use of, 164. 
Cuttle-fish, description and uses of, 243. 
Cygnets, what they are, and use of, 171- 

D. 
Dab, descriptbn and use of, 198. 
Deer, rein, 73* 

red. 76. 

follow, 78. 

Diving for pearls, 245. 

DocH&n, what it is, and uses of, 79. 

Dog-fish, description of, and use of skis, &c. 225. 

Dog, descriptaon and uses of, 23. 

*— nses of skin, hair, and flesh, 24. 

Siberian, NewfoundUmd dog, 25. 

shepheid*sdog, water-dog, 26» 

•■»— spaniel, setter, 27* 

pointer, hound, bloodhound, 28. 

— *- greyhound, mastifi^, 29. 

bull dog, terrier, 30. 

lurcher, turnspit, 31. 

Dolphin, common or true* description and habits of, 120. 
i uses of flesh, tongue, and h,iy 121. 

Dorado, 121. 

Dor^, description and use, &e, of, 196. 
Dotterel, description and uf^ of, and particulars respecting, 168. 
Dromedary, description and uses of, 65. 
Dudk, wild, description of, how caught, and use of, 173, 174. 
Duck, tame, 174. 

— — eider, deseriptioa 9t, and uses of down, flesh, eggSy and 
1,174,175. 
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Eagle, dnereooiy deacriptum of, and uses of flesh, sldii, beak, and 

daws, 124. 
Eel, Roman, description and use of, andpardcularsTespectittg, 184. 

common, description of, how caught, and use of, 184, 185. 

conger, 186. 

Eggs, uses, &c of, 153. 

Eider down, how obtained and prepared, and use of, 175. 

Elephant, description and uses <n, for disift and burthen, &e. 17, 18. 

how caught and tamed, 19. 

-> uses of tusks, flesh, blood, and proboscis, 20. 

Elk, description and use of^ and of flesh, tongue, sldn, and hair, 71* 
Ermine, description, habits, &c. of, 48, 47* 
•^^— uses and Talue of skin, 47* 

F. 

Falcon, secretary, description and uses of, 126. 

• gendl, 125. 

Falconry, account of the sport of, 126. 

Fallow deer, description and uses of, 78* 

Feathers, how prepared and uses of, 153, 172. 

Ferret, description and uses of, 45. 

Fieldfare, 133. 

Fishes, characteristics of, 5 1 orders of, 6. 

Flounder, description of, how caught, and use of, 199* 

Fox, conmion, description of, and uses of skin and flesh, 33. 

— -. arctic, description of, and uses of skin, tendons, and flesh, 33. 

white, 38. 

Frog, edible, description of, how obtained, kept, and use of, 181. 

bull, 182. 

Fur: of the martin, 43 ; sable, 44; ermine, 47 ; glutton, 52 ; mole, 

55 ; beaver, 58 $ chinchilla, 59 $ grey squirrel, 59 ; black ditto, 

60 ; ban, 61 ; rabbit, 63. 

O. 

Oallina, description and use of, and particulars respecting, 153. 

Oannet, 177* 

Oar-fish, or gore-flsh, description and uses of, 214. 

Gamm, pidde so called, of whai made, 204. 

Genet, description and uses of, 42. 

Ghee, what it is, and how made, 98. 

GUse, description and uses of, 208. 

GUuna. See Llama. 

Glue, of what and how made, 64, 93. 

Glutton, description of, and uses of skin and flesh, 52. 

Gluts, 185. 

Goat, common, uaes of milk, flesh, skin, hair, horns, and fat, 82. 

— — Angora, description and uses o^ 84t 

Goldfinch, 136. 
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Gold-beater*! lUn, wbat it is, and use of, 94. 
Goose, wild, description and use of, 171. 
-~— — tame, use of quills, feathers, &c. 172. 
QnjHng, description of, how caught and use cS^ 212. 
Greyhound, uses of, 29. 
Grigs, 185. 

Gnws, red, pardeulars respecting, 154. 
— — black, how cau^ and uses of, 155. 
' wood, description and uses of, 157* 

Gmgru, description and use of, 230. 

Guana, description of, how caught, and uses of flesh and eggs, 183. 
Gudgeon, 222. 

Guinea-fowls, description, &c. of, 153, 154. 
' Gumaidsy 207. 

H. 

Haddock, description of, how caught, and use of, 190. 
Hair, human, uses of, and how prepared, 11. 
Hams, how cured, 108. 
Hare, common, description and uses 0^ 60t 

— Alpine, 62. 

Hartshorn, from what prepared, and uses o^ 77* 

■ — spirit and salt of, 77* 

■ shavings and jelly, 77» 
Hedge-bog, description and habits of, 5& 

■ flesh and skin, uses of, 56. 
Heron, common, description and use of, 162. 
Herrings description of, and account of fishery, 215, 216. 
' y ■ how cured, and uses of, 216, 217* 

Hippopotamus, description of, and uses of tusks, hides^ flesh, feet, 
and tongue, 106. 

gog, uses of flesh, fat, blood, feet, tongne, skm, bristles, ^. IJOJ. 
olibut, description of, and uses of flesh, skin, liver, &c. 197* 
Honey, description and uses of, 238. 

Hooper, descnption of, and uses of flesh, eggs, skin, &c. 170. 
Horn, how prepared, and uses of, 93. 
Horses, uses of, 99. 

— race, hunter, hackney, 100. 

— — ^ dray, draught, Soots, Irish, French, Dutch, Flemijli, Ger- 
man, 101. 

■ ' Hungarian, Damsh, Spanish, Italian, 102. 

..I uses of flesh, milk, and skin, 102, 103. 
Horse-hair, uses of, 103. 
Hound, description and uses of, 28. 
House-Iamb, 88. 

I. 

Ichneumon, description and nseof^ 39* 
Insects, 6 ; orders of, 8. 
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Isinglass, of what aodhow made,. 202, 224*. 

Ivoiy, what it is, impoitatiim, Yjiam, a&duasi mi,, 20,. 100k 

K. 

Kid skins, uses of, 83. 

L. 

Lac, description of, how obtained, and uses of, 231. 

— stick, seed, and shell, 232. 
Lamprey, description and use of^ 227* 
lesser, 228. 

Land-rail, descriprion, &c. of, 169. 

Lap-wing, description and U8e of, 108. 

Laid, what it is, how prepared, and use of, 108. 

Lark, 139. 

Leather, 76, 80, 81, 83, 86, 93, 94. 97* 99, lOfii^lOOki 

Leech, medicinal, description of, how caof^t, and usrof^ 242i 

Leopard, description and use of, 36. 

■ hunting, description and uaaof, 36. 
Ling, description and fishery of, 195« 
Linnet, grey, 137* 

Lion, description of, and uses of skin, flesh, and £Eit, 33... 
Llama, description and uses of, 68. 

■ uses of skin, hair, and flesh, 69. 
Lobster, how caught, how chosen, &c 239. 

■ spiny, 240; 

Locust, description of, and paitieulaii respectiag, 230. 
Lurcher, description and use of, 31. 
Lynx, description of, and use of skin,. 39* 

M. 

Mackard, description of, how caught, and use of, 20& 

Maids, 227. 

Manis, long and short-tailed, description Mid use of^. 16. 

Martin, description and uses of, 43. 

Mastiff, description and use of, 29. 

Mead, of what made, 237* 

Milk, goat's, uses of, 82. 

— oow*s, 90. 
»— sheep*s, 91. 

as8*s, 104. 

Mole, uses of skins and flesh, habits of, and how caugbtt 6& 

Monkeys, description of, and uses of, for food, 12. 

Moose deer. See Elk. 

Moroc, description and uses of, 131. 

Morocco leather, of what and how made, and how imitsted^ 82,^8811 

Morse, great. See Wahrns. 

Mptber of pearL what it is, and uses of, 246. 
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Mule, defloiption and lues of, 10& 

Mullet, white, dtaciiptum of, how caaght, and uses joP, 2 14. . 

Muflde, pearl-bearing, desoiption and uses of, 243^ 24d. 

■ common or edible, 247. 

Musk, description of, how procured and imported, and uses ol^, TOt 
Mutton, 86, 87. * 

Mya, pearl-beaiiniE, 244. 

N. 
Nacre, what it is, and uses of, 246. 
Narwal, description of, and uses of oil, flesh, intestines, tendons, 

and horns, 110. 
Neat's-foot oil, what it is, and^use of, 94. 
Nightingale, particulars respecting, 140. 

O. 

Opossum, Virginian, description and uses at, 55. 

Ornitboloflj, remark on its nomenclature, 123, note. 

Ortolan, description and use of, 135. 

Ostrich, description of, and uses of feathers, fat, flesh, eggs, and 

skins, 160, 161. 
Otter, common, description and uses of, 48. 
— — trained to catch fish, 49. 

— sea, description of, and uses and value of skin, 49. 
Ounce, description and use of, 36. 

Owls, use of, 126. 

Ox. SeeCatde. 

— musk, description of, and uses of flesh, wool, hair, and skin, 96* 

— grunting, description, and use of, 96. 
Oysters, how caught, and uses, &c. of, 248. 

P. 

Palm-tree grub, description and use of, 230. 

Panther, description and use of, 35. 

Paradise, Inrd of, description and use of, 130. 

Parchment, of what made, 86. 

Partridge, particulars and uses of, 1 57* 

Peacock, description and uses of, 149, IdO. 

Pearly how obtained and prepared, use and value of, 24d, 246. 

■ how formed by artificial perforations, 244. 
■■ ' - artifidal, how made, 244. 

Pee-wit, description and use of, 168. 

Pdecan, white, 177. 

Penguins, description and use of, 170. 

Perch, description of, how caught, and use of, 201, 202. 

Pheasant, common, particulars, and use of, 151. 

— ikigns, description and use of, 161* 

K^eoQ, wUd, 144. 

domestic, 145. 

carrier! 146. 



Pigeon, crowned, 147* 

■ paaeenger, 147* 

Pike or Jack, description ot how ciaght, and use of, 21S. 

sea, 214. 

Pilcbaxd, description, fishery, and use of, 217* 

Pilfeocks, description of, how caught, and use of, 193. 

Pinna or Sea Wing, 250. 

Pintado, particulars respecting the, 153. 

Plaiae, description and use of, 197* 

Plovers, 109. 

Pointer, description and use of, 28. 

Pollack, description of, how caught, and use of^ 194. 

Porcupine, common, description and habits of, 67* 

— ^— — uses of, quills and flesh, 67* 

Pork, what it is, value of, and how cured, 107* 

Poipoise, description of, and uses of oi^ flesh, fat, entnib, and 

skin, 121, 122. 
Poultry, domestic, particulars ren>ectinff, 162. 
Prawns, description of, how caught, and use of, 241. 
Ptarmigan, description and uses of, 15G. 
Puflin, description and use of, 175. 

Quail, description and use of, and particulars respecting, 158. 
Quill^ how obtained and prepared, and uses of^ 172. 

R. 

Aabbit, wild, description and uses of, 63. 

— -.— modes of catching, 64. • - 

■ warrens* 63. 

■ tame, 65. 
Raccoon, description of, and uses of fur, skin, and flesh, 53. 
Rattle-snake, 183. 
Raven, description of, »nd uses of flesh, skin, beak, daws, and 

quills, 127. • < 

Red-game, 154. 
Redbreast, 142. 
Red deer. See Stag. 

Reeve. See Ruff. ... . 

Rein deer, description, uses, and value of, 73. 
— — -. uses of milk, flesh, blood, ikt, . skin, boms, bones, 
tendons, &c 74, 75. 
I how hunted, 76« ■- 

Rhinoceros, description of, and uses of skin, flesh, horns, blood, 

hoofs, and teeth, 16. 
Ringdove, 146. 

River-horse. See Hippopotamus. 
Roe, or Roe-buck, description and use of,. 79. 
Rook, description and use of, 128. 
Ruff and Reeve, particolars respecting, and use of, 167. 



s. 

Sable, dowBptioa of, and how hniitedy 43, 44* 

— uses and Yilue of fur, and modes of imitating, 44. 

Sapii, or Shagreen, of what made, 106. 

Si£non, eommon, dncripUon, fiabery, andiUMS«f, 207* 

■ tioat,209. 

Sand-eel, or Sand-laonce, deKDption o( and hour eaught, IBS, 

martin, 143. 
Scallop fiih, 249. 
Sea-omoom. See Nanral. 
Sea-lion. See Seal, leonine. 
Seal, oommon, description of, and how kiUed, 22. 

uses of flesh, akin, iat, tendoB^ boiie% lur, Ac 22. 



— — leonine, description and uses of, 23. 
tepents, 133. 

Setter, description and uses of, 27* 
Sewen,209. 

Shad, descmtion of, and particuloiB respecting, 218. 
Shagreen, of what made, and how mannfartinwd, 105, 226. 
Shammj leather, what it is, and uses of, 81. 
Sharks, description and uses of, 229. 

Sheep, oommon, uses of wod, skin, flesh, fat, milk, intestines, and 
bones, 85. 

■ Leicester, 86. 

— — Linookishire, Southdown, Rjdand, 4}r Hereford, Cheviot, 
Shetland, 87. 

■ Dorsetshire, Heath, Merino, 88, 

■ Broad-tailed, Tartarian, or fat^rumped, 90. 
Shelties, 101. 

Shzimpa and pmwns, how caaght, and uses of, 241. 
Shrike, great or dnereous, desCTiption, and uses of, 127* 
fiQk, value, uses, and other particulaia of, 235. 

— Tuss^h, and Arrindjr, 236. 
Silkworms, description of, how bred, &c. 234. 
Skate, description and use of, 227* 

Skunk, description and habits of, 40. 
. flesh and skinn, use of, 40. 
Skin, roebuck's, 80. 
—— ~ antelope's, 81. 
goat's, 83. 

— idieep, 85. 
os,i>3. 

— bufihlo's, 99. 

— ass's, 105. 
hogs, 109. 

Skylark, how caught, Ac 139. 

Smelt, description and use of, 211, 212. 

Snail, edible, description of, how kept, toe of, &€• 251. 
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Snigs, 185. 

Snipe, oommon, description, particulan, and use ef, 1G6. 

Solc^ deecriptkm of, how caught, and lueof, IflO. 

Song thrash, 132. 

Spaniel, description and uses ef, 27* 

Spanish fly, description and use of, 229. 

Sparling, aescription and use of, 211. 

Sparrow, common, use of, 138. 

Spermaceti, what it is, how obtained, and use of, 118. 

Sponge, description of, how obtained, ai^d use of, 25S. 

Sprat, description and use of, 219. 

Squirrel, grey, description and use of, M9, 

. black, 60. 

Stag, description and uses of, 7& 

Stock doYe, 144. 

Stork, common or white, 162. 

Sturgeon, common, description, and fishery of, ^24. 

M uses of flesh, roes, bones, and skin, 225. 

Suet, 8a 

Surmullet, red and striped, description, paiticidsrs, and ^use of, 1106, 

207. 
Swallows in general, 143. 
Swallow, esculent, use, &c. of itsnest, 143. 
Swan, wild, description of, and uses of flesh, ^gs, and ddn, 170. 

— tame, 171. 
Swift, 143. 

Sw(Md*fish, description of, how killed, and use of, 187* 

T. 

Tallow, what it is, how prepared, and use of, 94. 

Teal, 174. 

Tendi, description and uses of, 222. 

Terrier, descnption and use of, 30. 

Thomback, 227. 

Thrush or throstle, 132. 

Thunny, description, fishery, value, and use of, 204. 

Tiger, description of, and uses of skin and flesh, 34. 

Torsk, description of, how caught, and use of, 191* 

Tortoise, Greek, description of, and uses of blood, eg^ &c. 178. 

' ■ round, 179. 

■ shell, what it is, how prepared, use, and value of, 179. 
Toucan, red-bellied, description and uses of, 129. 
Train-oil, what it is, and uses of, 1 12. 
Trout, sdmon or sea, description and use of, 209. 

— fresh-water, desqription of, how caught, use of, &c. 209, 210. 
Turbot, description of, fldiery, &c. 200. 

Turkey, wild, how caught, use of, &c. 148. 
■■ I ■ domestic, particulars respecting, 149. 
Turnspit, description and use of, 31. 
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Turtle* oommon or green, description of, how procured, and uses of, 

179, 180. 
— *— — hawk*8 bin, description of, and uses of flesh, eggs, and shell, 

179. 
Tuflseh dooties, what they are, and use of, 236. 

U. 
Umber, description of, how caught, and uses of, 212. 
Urchin. See Hedge-hog. 

V. 

Veal, 93. 

VeUuni, of what made, and uses, 93. 

Venison, 77» 78. 

Vicugna, description and uses of, 69. 

Viper, common, uses of, 184. 

Vulture, Aquiline or Egyptian, description and uses of, 123. 

. carrion, 124. 

— — — secretary, 126. 

W. 
Wax, bees', and white, what it is, how prepared, and uses, 236*. 
Weasel, striated. See Skunk. 
Westohalia'hams, how cured, 108. 
Whale, great or Greenland, descrmtion of; and uses of oil, whaie« 

hone, tongue, skin, aiis, flesh, intestinesi bones, &c. 

Ill, &c. 

■ fishery, account of, 1 13. 

■I ■ fin-backed, description of, and uses of oil, spermaceti, fleshy 

skin, intestines, tendons, teeth, bones, &c. 116, 117. 
■■ skeleton of an extraordinary one, 116. 
Whalebone, what it is, and uses of, 115, 117. 
Wheat-ear, description of, how caught, and use of, 141. 
White bait, 219. 
White-game, 156. 
Whiting, description of, how caught, and use of, 192. 

■ pout, description and use of, 191. 
Wigeon, 174. 

Wolf, description and history of, 32. 

—1...^ use of skin, 32. 

Woodcock, descriptioB and use of, and particulars respecting, 165. 

Woodlark, 140. 

Woodpeckers, 131. 

Wool, uses and manufacture of, 24, 27« 85. 

Wreckle, description of, how caught, and use of^ 186. 

Y. 

Yak, description and use of, 96* 
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